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ftudies is ufoally mentioned 
,ne of the ftrongeft motives 
affeftion and efteem j but 
paffionate veneration I have 
rdftiip, I thin 
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D E D I C A T I O R 
flows from an admiration of 
Qualities in you^ of whicli in 
the whole courfe of thefe Papers 
I have acknowledged myfelf 
incapable. While I bufy my- 
felf as a ftranger upon earth, 
and can pretend to no other 
than being a Looker-on, you 
are confpicuous" in the bufy 
and polite world, both in the 
world of Men, and that of 
Letters : While I am filent 
and unobferved in public meet- 
ings, you are admired by all 

that 
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that approach you as the Life 
and Genius of the converiation. 
What an happy conjunfition of 
different talents meets in him 
whofe whole difcourfe is at once 
animated by the ftrength and 
force of Reafon, and adorned 
with all the graces and embelliih- 
ments of Wit ? When learning 
irradiates common life, it is then 
in its higheft ufe and perfedlion ; 
and it is to fuch as your Lord- 
ihip, that the fciences owe the 
efteem which , they have with 

the 
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tlie aftive part of mankind. 
Knowledge of books in reclufe 
men, is like that fort of lantern 
which hides him who carries it, 
and ferves only to pafs through 
fecret and gloomy paths of his 
own y but in the pofleffion of a 
man of bufinefs, it is as a torch 
in the hand of one who is willing 
and able to Ihew thoie, who 
were bewildered, the vyay which- 
leads to their proiperity and 
welfare. A generous concern 
for your country, and a paflion 
: ■ for 



DEDICATION, 
for every thing which is truly 
great and noble^ are what afluate 
all your life and afihons 5 and I 
hope you will forgive me that I 
have an ambition this book may 
be placed in the Library of lb 
good a Judge of what is valuable^ 
in that Library where the choice 
is fuclij that it will not be a 
difparagemejit to be the meaneft 
Author in it. . Forgive me^ my 
■Lordj for taking this occafion 
of tellinp- all the world how 
ardently L love and honour 

yoUj 


DEDICATION, 
you, and that I am, with the 
utmoft gratitude for all your 
favours. 

My LORD, 

Tour Lordjhiff 

mojl obliged, 

mojl obedient, and 

mofi humble f errant. 
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^aUs uU audito venarttum murmure tigris 
Horruit in maculas Statius. 

As when the tigrefs hears the hunter’s din, 

A thoufand angry fpots defile- her flcin. 

A bout the middle of lall winter I went 
to fee an Opera at the Theatre in the 
Hay-market:, where I could not but take 
notice of two parties of very fine wo- 
men, that had placed themfelves in the oppofite 
fide-boxes, and feemed drawn up in a kind of 
battle-array one againfl: anodier. After a fhoit 
furvey of them, I found they were patched dif- 
ferently ; the faces on one hand being fpotted 
on the right fide of the forehead, and thofe 
upon the other on the left. I quickly perceived 
that they caft hoftile glances upon one another ; 
and that their patches were placed in thofe 
different fituations, as party-fignals to diftinguilh 
VoL. II. B friends 
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friends from foes. In the middle-boxes, between 
thefe two oppofite bodies, were feveral Ladies 
who patched indifferently on both fides of their 
faces, and feemed to fit there with no other in- 
tention but to fee the Opera. Upon inquiry I 
fourid, that the body of Amazons on my right 
hand, were Whigs, and thofe on my left, Tories: 
And that thofe who had placed themfelves in the 
middle-boxes were a neutral party, whofe faces 
had not yet declared themfelves. Thefe laft, ■ 
however, as I afterwards found, diminifhed 
daily, and took their party with one fide or the 
other} infomuch that I obferved in feveral of 
them, the patches, which were before difperfed 
equally, are now all gone over to the Whig or 
Tory fide of tie face. The cenforious fay, 
that the men, whofe hearts are aimed at, are 
very often the occafions that one part of the 
face is thus difhonoured, and lies under a kind 
of difgrace, while the other is fo much fet off 
and adorned by the owner} and that the 
patches turn to the right or to the left, accord- 
ing to the principles of the man who is mod: in 
favour. But whatever may be the motives of 
a few fantaftical Coquettes, who do not patch 
for the public good fo much as for their own 
private advantage, it is certain, that there are 
feveral women of honour who patch out of prin- 
ciple, and with an eye to the interefi; of their 
country. Nay, I am infonmed that fome of 
them adhere fo ftedfaftly to their party, and are fo 
far from facrificing their zeal for the public to 
their paffion for any particular perfon, that in a 

late 
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late draught of marriage-articles a Lady has fti- 
pulated with her hulband, that, whatever his 
opinions are, fire fliall be at liberty to patch on 
which fide flie pleafes. 

I mufi: here take notice, that Rofalmda, a 
famous Whig partifan, has moft unfortunately 
a very beautiful mole on the Tory part of her 
forehead ; which being very con^icuous, has 
occafioned many miftakes, and given an handle 
to her enemies to mifreprefent her face, as 
though it had revolted from the Whig interefir. 
But, whatever this natural patch may feem to 
intimate, it is well known that her notions of 
government are ftill the fame. This unlucky 
mole, however, has mifled feveral coxcombs? 
and like the hanging out of falfe colours, made 
fome of them converfe with Rofalmda in what 
they thought the fpirit of her party, when on 
a fudden fire has given them an unexpedted 
fire, that has funk them all at once. If Rofa~ 
Irndii is unfortunate in her mole, Nigranilla is 
as unhappy in a pimple, which forces her, 
againfl: her inclinations, to patch on the Whig 
fide. 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, who 
formerly have been taught to believe that thk^ 
artificial fpotting of the face was unlawful, are 
now reconciled by a zeal for their caufe, to 
what they could not be prompted by a concern 
for their beauty. This way of declaring war 
upon one another, puts me in mind of what is 
reported of the Tigrefs, that feveral fpots rife 
in her fkin when £he is angry, or as Vix, Colley 
■ B 2 " has 
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has imitated the verfes that ftand as the motto 
of this Paper, 

She fwelis with angry pride, 

And calls forth all her fpots on ev’ry fide. 

When I was in the Theatre the time above-’ 
mentioned, I had the curioiity to count the, 
patches on both fides, and found the Tory patches 
to be about twenty ftronger than the Whig } 
but to make amends for this fmall inequality, ' 
I the next morning found the whole Puppet- 
diow filled with faces fpotted after the Whiggifii 
manner. Whether or no the Ladies had re- 
treated hither in order to rally their forces, I 
cannot tellj but the next night they came in 
fo great a body to the Opera, that they out- 
numbered the enemy. 

This account of party-patches will, I am 
afraid, appear improbable to thofe who live at a 
diftance from the faflfionable world : but as it 
is a diftindtion of a very fingular nature, and 
what perhaps may never meet with a parallel, I 
think I fhould not have difcharged the office 
of a faithful Spectator, had not I re- 
corded it. 

I ■ have, in former papers, endeavoured to 
expofe this party-rage in women, as it only 
lerves to aggravate the hatreds and animofities 
that reign among men, and in a great meafure 
depriyes the fair Sex of thofe peculiar charms 
‘ with which nature has endowed them. 

When the Romans and Sabines were at war, 
and juft upon the point of giving battle, the 

women 
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women, wlio were allied to betk of them, in- 
terpofed with fo many tears and intreatieSj that 
they prevented the mutual daughter which 
threatened both parties, and united them toge- 
ther in a firm and lafting peace. 

I would recommend this noble example to 
our Britijh Ladies, at a time when their country 
is torn with fo many unnatural diwfions, that 
if they continue, it will be a misfortune to be 
■born in it. The Greeks thought it fo iniproper 
for women to intereil therafelves in competitions 
and contentions, that foi- tliis reafoh, among 
others, they forbad them, under pain of death, 
to be prefent at the Olympic Games, notwith- 
ilanding thefe were the public diverfions of all 
Greece. 

As our EngliJJd women excel thofe of all other 
nations in beauty, they fliould endeavour to out- 
Ihine them in ail other accomp'liihments- proper 
to the Sex, and to diftinguiili themfelves as 
tender mothers, and faithflil wives, rather than 
as furious partifans. Female virtues are of a 
domefiic turn. The family is the proper pro- 
vince for private women to thine in. If they 
mull; be Ihewing their zeal for the public, let 
it not be againft thofe who are perhaps of the 
fame family, or at leafi; of the fame religion or 
nation, but againft thofe who are the open, 
profefled, undoubted enemies of their faith, 
liberty and country. When Pomans were 
prefled with a foreign enemy, the Ladies volun- 
tarily contributed all their rings and jewels to 
affift the government under a public exigence, 

' B 3 which 
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which appeared fb laudable an adlion in the eyes 
of their countrymen, that from thenceforth it 
was permitted by a law to pronounce public 
orations at the funeral of a woman in praife of 
the deceafed perfon, which until that time was 
peculiar to men. Would our Englijh Ladies, 
inftead of flicking on a patch againft thofe of 
their own country, fhew themfelves fb truly 
public-fpirited as to facrifice every one her neck- 
lace againfl the common enemy, what decrees 
ought not to be made in favour of them ? 

Since I am recollebling upon this fubjeft fuch 
paffages as occur to my memory out of ancient 
authors, I cannot omit a fentence in the cele- 
brated funeral oration of Pericles, which he made 
in honour of thofe brave Athenians that were 
flail! in a fight with the Lacedemoiians. After 
having addrefled himfelf to the feveral ranks 
and orders of his countrymen, and fhewn them 
how they fhould behave themfelves in the pub- 
lic caufe, he turns to the female part of his 
audience; ‘ And as for you (fays he) ‘ I fhall 
‘ advife you in veiy few words : Afpire only to 
‘ thole virtues that are peculiar to your fex ; 

‘ follow your natural modefly, and think it 
‘ your greatefl commendation not to be talked 
‘ of one way or other. C 


Monday, 
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Capui domind venak fuh hajld. 

Juv. Sat, 3. V. 

His fortunes ruin’d, and himfelf a flave. 

P Afllng under Ludgate the other day, I 
heard a voice baw ling for charity, which 
I thought I had fomewhere heard before. 
Coming near to the grate, the Prifoner called 
me by my name, and defired I would throw 
fomefhing into the box ; I was out of countenance 
for him, and did as he bid me, by putting in 
half a crown. I went away, refleding upon 
the ftrange conftitution of fome men, and how 
meanly they behave themfelves in all forts of 
conditions. The perfon wdao begged of me is 
now, as I take it, fifty : I was well acquainted 
with him until about the age of twenty-five 5 at. 
which time a good eftate fell to him by the 
death of a relation. Upon coming to this un- 
expeded good fortune, he ran into all the ex- 
travagancies . imaginable j was frequently in 
drunken dilputes, broke drawers heads, talked 
and fwore loud, was unmannerly to thofe above 
him, and infolent to thofe below him. I could 
not but remark, that it was the fame bafenefs 
of fpirit which worked in his behaviour in botla 
fortunes : The fame little mind was infolent in 
B 4 riches. 
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riches, and fhamelefs in poverty. This accident 
made me mufe upon the circumftance of being 
in Debt in general, and folve in my mind what 
tempers were mofl: apt to fall into this error of 
life, as well as the misfortune it mull needs be 
to languifh under fuch preflures. As for myfelf, 
my natural averfion to that fort of converfation 
which makes a figure with the generality of 
mankind, exempts me from any temptations to 
expence ; and all my bufinefs lies within a very • 
narrow compafs, which is only to give an honefi: 
man, who takes care of my eftate, proper vouchers 
for his quarterly payments to me, and obferve 
what linen my laundrefs brings and takes away 
with her once a week : My fteward brings his 
receipt ready for my figning ; and I have a pretty 
implement with the refpedtive names of fhirts, 
cravats, handkerchiefs and dockings, with pro- 
per numbers to know how to reckon with my 
laundrefs, This being almofi: all the bufinefs I 
have in the world for the care of my own affairs, 
I am at full leifure to obfen'e upon what others 
do, with relation to their equipage and oeconomy. 

When I walk the ftreet, and obferve the hurry 
about me in this town. 

Where with like hafte, thro’ different ways they run ; 

Some to undo, and fome to be undone 

I’ lay, when I behold this vaft variety of perfons 
and humours, with the pains they both talce 
for the acGomplifhment of the ends mentioned 
in the above verfes of Deftbam^ 1 cannot much 
wonder at the endeavour after gain, but am ex- 
2 tremely 
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tremeiy aftoniilied that men can be fo infenfihle 
of the danger of running into Debt. One would 
think it impoffible a man who is given to con- 
trad: Debts fliould know, that his Creditor has, 
from that moment in which he tranlgreffes pay- 
ment, fo much as that demand comes to in his 
Debtor’s honour, liberty, and fortune. One would 
think he did not know, that his Creditor can 
fay the worft thing imaginable on him, to wit, 

‘ that he is unjuft,’ without defamation ; and 
can feize his perion, without being guilty of an 
affault. Yet fuch is the loofe and abandoned 
turn of ibme mens minds, that they can live un- 
der thefe conftant apprehenfions, and fill go on to 
increafe the caufe of them. Can there be a more 
low and fervile condition, than to be afliamed, 
or afraid to fee any one man breathing ? Yet he 
that is much in Debt, is in that condition with 
relation to twenty different people. There are 
indeed circumftances wherein men of honeff 
natures may become liable to Debts, by fome 
unadvifed behaviour in any great point of their 
life, or mortgaging a man’s honefty as a fecurity 
for that of another, and the like 5 but thefe in- 
ftances are fo particular and circumftantiated, 
that they cannot come within general confider- 
ations ; For one fuch cafe as one of thefe, there 
are ten, where a man, to keep up a farce of 
retinue and grandeur within his own houfe, 
fhall Ihrink at the expedtation of furly demands 
at his doors. The Debtor is the Creditor’s crimi- 
nal, and all the officers of power and Ifate, whom 
we behold make fo great a figure, are no other 
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than ib many perfons in authority to make good 
his charge againfl: him. Human fociety depends 
upon his having the vengeance Law allots him ; 
and the Debtor owes his liberty to his Neigh- 
bour, as much as the Murderer does his life 
to his Prince. 

Our Gentry are, generally Ipeaking, in Debt ; 
and many families have put it into a kind of 
method of being fo from generation to gene- 
ration. The father mortgages when his fon is 
very young; and the boy is to many as foon 
as he is at age to redeem it, and find portions 
for his lifters. This, forfooth, is no great incon- 
venience to him ; for he may wench, keep a 
public table or feed dogs like a worthy Englijh 
Gentleman, until he has out-run half his eftate, 
and leave the fame incumbrance upon his firft- 
born, and fo on, until one man of more vigour 
than ordinary goes quite through the eftate, or 
fome man of fenfe comes into it, and fcorns to 
have an eftate in partnerllrip, that is to fay, liable 
to the demand or infult of any man living. 
There is my friend Sir Andrew, though for 
many years a great and general trader, was 
never the defendant in a Law-fuit, in ail the 
perplexity of bufinefs, and the iniquity of man- 
kind at prefent : ' No one had any colour for the 
leaft complaint againft his_ dealings with him. 
This is certainly as uncommon, and in its pro- 
portion as laudable in a Citizen, as it is in a 
General never to have fuffered a difadvantage in 
fight. How different from this Gentleman is 
Jack Truepenny, ■who haS been an old acquain- 
tance 
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tance of Sir Andrew and myfelf from boys, 
but could never learn our caution. Jack has 
a whorifli unrefifted good-nature, which makes 
him incapable of having a property in any thing. 
His fortune, his reputation, his time and his 
. capacity, are at any man’s fervice that comes firll. 
When he was atfchool, he was whipped thrice 
a week for faults he took upon him to excufe 
others ; fince he came into the bufinefs of the 
world, he has been arrefted twice or thrice a 
year for Debts he had nothing to do with, but 
as furety for others; and I remember when a 
friend of his had fuffered in the vice of the 
town, all the phyfic his friend took was con- 
veyed to him by Jack, and infcribed, ‘ A bolus 
‘ or an eledluary for Mr. Truepenny: Jack 
had a good eftate left him, which came to 
nothing ; becaufe he believed all who pretended 
to demands upon it. k3rhis eaiinefs and ere-* ■ 
dulity deftroy all the other merit he has); and 
he has all his life been a facrifice to others, with- 
out ever receiving thanks, or doing one good 

adlion. i , , 

I will end tills difeourfe with a fpeech which 
I heard Jack make to one of his creditors, (of 
whom he deferved gentler ufage) after lying a 
whole night in cuftody at his fuit. 

SIR, 

‘ '\7 OUR ingratitude for the many kindneffes 
‘ * I have done you, fhall not make me un- 

‘ for the good you have done mef in 

‘ lettitt'y me fee there is fuch a man as you 
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in the world. I am obliged to you for the 
^ diffidence I {hall have ail the reft of my life : 
“ I {hall hereafter truft no man fo far as to be 
in his debt” R 
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^^—'Animum piSurd pafcit inani. 

Virg. I. V. 468. 

And with an empty Picture feeds his mind. 

D R y D E N. 

W HEN the weather hinders me from 
taking my diverlions without doors, I 
frequently make a little party v/ith two or three 
ieled friends, to vifit any thing curious that 
may be feen under covert. My principal enter- 
tainments of this nature are Pictures, infomuch 
that when I have found the weather fet in to 
be very bad, I have taken a whole day’s journey 
to fee a gallery that is furniftied by the hands 
of great mafters. By this means, when the 
Heavens are filled with clouds, when the Earth 
fwims in rain, and all Nature wears a lowring 
countenance, I withdraw myfelf from thefe un- 
comfortable fcenes into the vifionary worlds of 
art ; where I meet with fhining landikips, 
gilded triumphs, beautiful faces, and all thofe 
other ohjeds that fill the mind with gay ideas, 

and 
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and difperfe that gloominefs which is apt to 
hang upon it in thofe dark difconfolate feafons. . 

I was fome weeks ago in a courfe of thefe 
diverfions j which had taken foch an intire pof- 
feffion of my imagination, that they formed in 
it a fliort morning’s dream, which I ihall com- 
municate to my reader, rather as the iirft flcetch 
and outlines of a vifion, than as a finiflied 
piece. 

I dreamed that I was admitted into a long 
fpacious gallery, which had one fide covered 
with pieces of all the famous painters who are 
now living, and the other with the works of 
the greateft mailers that are dead. 

On the fide of the thing, I faw feveral per- , 
fons bufy in drawing, ccdouring, and defigning i 
on the fide of the dead Painters, I could net 
difcover more than one perfon at work, who 
was exceeding flow in his motions, and won- 
derfully nice in his touches. 

I was refolved to examine the feveral artiils 
that flood before me, and accordingly applied 
myfelf to the fide of the thing. The firfl I 
obferved at work in this part of the gallery 
was Vanit y, with his hair tied behind him 
in a ribbon, and dreflbd like a Frenchman. All 
the faces he drew were very remarkable for 
their fmiles, and a certain fcairking. air which he’ 
beftowed indifferently on every age and degree 
of either fex. The tmjmirt gd appeared even 
in his Judges, Bilhops, and Pdvy-counfellors : 
In a word all his men were Petits Maitres, and 
all his women Ccqueties. The Dra p ery of his 

figures 
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figures was extremely well fuited to his faces, 
and was made up of aU the glaring colours that 
could be mixed together j every part of the drefs 
was in a flutter, and endeavoured to diftinguifh 
itfelf above the reft. ■ 

On the left hand of Vanity fcood a labo- 
rious workman, who I found was his humble 
admirer, and copied after him. He was drefled 
like a German, and had a very hard name that 
founded fomething like Stupidity. 

The third artifb that I looked over was 
Fantasqjie, drelTed like a Venetian Tczr-Si- 
mouch. He had an excellent hand at a Chimera, 
and dealt very much in diftortions and grimaces. 
#He would fometimes affright himfclf with the 
phantoms that flowed from his pencil. In fliort 
the mofi: elaborate of his pieces was at befl but 
a terrifying dream ; and one could fay nothing 
more of ins fineft figures, than that they were 
agreeable monfters. 

The fourth perfon I examined, was very 
remarkable for his hafty hand, v/hich left his 
pidures fb unfinifhed, that the beauty in the 
pidure (which was defigned to continue as a 
monument of it to poflerity) faded fooner than 
in the perfon after whom it was drawn. He 
made fo much hade to difjaatch his bufinefs, 
that he neither gave himfelf time to clean his 
pencils, nor mix his colours. The name of 
this expeditious workman was Avarice. 

Not far from this artift I faw another of a 
quite different nature, who was dreffed in the 
habit of a Dutchman, and known by the name 

of 
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of Industry. His figures were wonderfull]?’ 
laboured : If he drew the portraiture of a man, 
he did not omit a Angle hair in his face ; if the 
figure of a ihip, there was not a rope among 
the tackle that efcaped him. He had likewife 
hung a great part of the wall witli night-pieces, 
that feemed to fhew themfelves by the candles 
which were lighted up in feveral parts of them ; 
and were fo inflamed by the fun-fliine which 
accidentally fell upon them, that at firfi: fight I 
could fcarce forbear crying out. Fire. 

The five foregoing artifis were the mofi: con- 
fiderable on this fide the gallery; there Vv^ere 
indeed feveral others whom I had not time to 
look into. One of them, however, I could not 
forbear obferving, who was very buly in retouch- 
ing the fined pieces, though he produced no 
originals of his own. His pencil aggravated 
every feature that was before over-charged, 
loaded every defedl, and poifoned every colour 
it touched. Though this workman did fo 
much mifchief on the fide of the living, he 
never turned his eye towards that of the dead. 
His name was Envy. 

Having taken a curfory view of one fide of 
the gallery, I turned myielf to that which was 
filled by the works of thofe great mafters that 
were dead ; when immediately I fancied myfelf 
ftanding before a multitude of fpedlators, and 
thoufands of eyes looking upon me at once; for 
all before me appeared fo like men and women, 
that I almoft forgot they were Pictures, Rc7~ 
phaef^ figures flood in one row, TitiaPB in 

■ another. 
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another, GmJo Rhem’s in a third. One part of the 
wall was peopled by Hannibal Carrache^ another 
by Corregio, and another by Rubens. To be 
fhort, tliere was not a great mailer among the 
dead who had not contributed to the embelliih- 
ment of this fide of the gallery. The perfons 
that owed their being to thefe feveral mailers, 
appeared aH of them to be real and alive, and 
differed among one another only in the variety 
of their lhapes, complexions, and clothes j fo 
that they looked like different nations of the 
fame Ipecies. 

Obferving an old man (who was the fame 
perlbn I before mentioned, as the only Artift 
that was at work on this fide of the galleiy) 
creeping up and down from one pifture to an- 
other, and retouching all the fine pieces that 
Hood before me, I could not but be very atten- 
tive to all bis motions. I found his Pencil was 
fo very light, that it worked imperceptibly, and 
after a thoufand touches, fearce produced any 
vifible effedl in the pidture on which he was 
employed. However, as: he bufied himfelf in- 
celTantly, and repeated touch after touch with-_ 
out reft or intermiffion, he wore off infenfibly 
every little difagreeable glofs that hung upon a 
figure. He alfo added fuch a beautiful brown 
to the lhades, and mehownefs to the colours, 
that he made every pidlure appear more pcrfedt 
than when it came frelh from the mafter’s pen- 
cil. I could .not forbear looking upon the face 
of this ancient workman, and immediately, by 

the 
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the long lock of hair upon his forehead, dif- 
covered him to be Time. 

V/hether it were becaufe the thread of my 
dream was at an end I cannot tell, but upon 
my taking a furvey of this imaginary old man, 
my fleep left me. C 
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• ^Js tdiafando 

Myrmidonum, Dolofumvs^ aut duri miles UbJEei^ 
Tempret d lacbrymis ? Virg. /En. 2 . y. 6, 

Who can fuch woes relate, without a tear. 

As ftern Uiyffes mull: have wept to hear ? 

L ooking over the old manufcript wherein 
the private addons of Pharamond are fet 
down by way . 0 ^ I found many 

things which gave me great delight ; and as 
human life turns upon the fame principles and 
paffiofis in all ages,; I thought it very proper to 
take minutes of what pafled in that age, for the 
inftrudtion of this. The antiquary, who lent 
me thefe papers, gave me a charadler of Euarate^ 
the favourite of Pharamond, extraded from an 
author who lived in that court. The account 
he gives both of the Prince and this his faithful 
friend, will not be improper to infert here, be- 
caufe I may have occafion to mention many 
Voi.. 11. , C : V of 
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of their converfations, into which thefe memorials 
of tliem may give light. 

‘ Pharamond, when he had a mind to retire 
' for an hour or two from the hurry of bufinefe 
' and fatigue of ceremony, made a fignal to 
‘ Eucrate, by putting his hand to his face, 
‘ placing his arm negligently on a window, or 
' feme fuch addon as appeared indifferent to all 
' the reft of the company. Upon fuch notice, 

* unobferved by others, (for their intire intimacy 

* was always a fecret) Eucrate repaired to his 

* own apartment to receive the King. There 

‘ was a fecret accefs to this part of the Court, 
‘ at which Eucrate uied to admit many whofe 
‘ mean appearance in the eyes of the ordinary 
‘ waiters and door-keepers made them be re- 
‘ pulfed from other parts of the palace. Such 
‘ as thefe were let in here by order of Eucrate, 
' and had audiences of This entrance 

‘ Pharamond called the Gate cf the Unhappy, and 
^ the. tears of the afftid'ed who came before him, 
‘ he would fay, were bribes received, hy Eucrate 

‘ for Eucrate had the moft compalilonate fpirit 
‘ of all men living, except his generous rnafter, 
- v/ho was always kindled at tlie leaft afliidion 
^ which was communicated to him. In the re- 
‘ gard for the miferable, Eucrate took paiticukir 
^ care, that the common forms of d!nrc,ls, and 

* the idle pretenders to forrow, about Courts, 
f wno wanted only fupplies to luxury, feouJd 
‘ never obtain favour by his means; But the 
‘ difcrelTes which arLfe from the many i,n.ci;dicab!e 

h occurrences that happen among men, tbemn- 

‘ account- 
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* accountable alienation of parents from their 
® children, cruelty of hufbands to wives, po- 
< verty occafioned from fhipwreck or fire, the 

* falling out of friends, or fuch otlier terrible 
" difafters, to which the life of man is expofed ; 
‘ In cafes of this nature, Eucrate w&s the patron ^ 
‘ and enjoyed this part of the royal favour fo 

much without being envied, that it was never 

* inquired into by whofe means, what no one 

* elfe cared for doing, was brought about. 

‘ One evening when Pharamojid came into 

* the apartment of Eucrate, he found him ex- 
‘ tremely dejedfed ; upon which he afked (with 

* a fmile which was natural to him) “ What, 
“ is there any one too miferable to be relieved 
“ by Pharardond, that Eucrate is melancholy ? 
“ I fear there is, anfwered the favourite j a 
“ perfon v/ithout, of a good air, well dreffed, 
“ and though a man in the ftrength of his life, 
“ feems to faint under fome inconlolable cala- 
“ mity: All his features feem fuffufed with 
“ agony of mind ; but I can obferve in him, 
“ that it is more inclined to break away in 
“ tears than rage. I aiked him v;hat he would 
“ have 5 he iaid he would Ipeak to Pharamond, 
“ I defired his bufinefs j he could hardly fay 

to me, Eucrate^ carry me to the King, my 
“ fcory is not to be told twice, I fear I fhall 
not be able to ipeak it at all.” ^ Pharatmnd 
‘ commanded to let him enter j he did 

‘ fo, and the Gentleman approached the King 
‘ with an air which fpoke him under the greateif 

* concern in what manner to^ejiiean himlelf. 

C 2 "" ' ‘ The 
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' The King, who had a quick difcerning, re- 
‘ lieved him from the oppreffion he was under j 
‘ and with the moft beautiful complacency faid 
‘ to him, “ Sir, do not add to that load of for- 
“ row I fee in your countenance the awe of my 
“ prefence : Think you are fteaking to your 
“ friend ; if the circumftances of your diilrefs 
“ will admit of it, you fhall find me fo.” To 
‘ whom the ftranger : “ Oh excellent Pbara- 
“ monJ, name not a friend to the unfortunate 
“ SpinamonJ. I had one, but he is dead by 
“ my own hand j but, oh Phararaofid, though 
“ it was by the hand of Spinamont^ it was by 
“ the guilt of Pharamond. I come not, oil 
" excellent Prince, to implore your pardon; I 
“ come to relate my forrow, a forrow too great 
“ for human life to fupport: From henceforth 
“ fhall all occurrences appear dreams or ihort 
“ intervals of amufement, from this one afHiclion 
“ which has feized my very Being : Pardon me, 
“ oh Pharamond, if my griefs give me leave, 
“ that I lay before you, in the anguifli of a 
“ w'ounded mind, that you, good, as you are, 

: “ are guilty of the generous blood ipilt this day 
“ by this unhappy hand : Oh that it had perifhed 
“ before that inftant ! ” Here the Granger paufed, 
‘ and reccliedting his mind, after fome little 
‘ meditation, he v/ent on in a calmer tone and 
‘ gefture as .follows, , : 

“ There is an autliority ' due to clifirefs, and 
“ as none of human race is above the reach of 
“ forrow, none fhould be above the hearing the 
“ voice of it; I am lure Pharamond is not. 
ff-:' • > . ' “ Know 
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“ Know then, that I have this morning imfor- 
“ tunately killed in a duel, the man whom of all 
“ men living I moil loved. I command myfeif 
“ too much in your royal prefence, to fay, Phara- 
‘‘ give me my friend! Pharamond hzstzkQxi 

“ him from me ! I will not fay, fhall the mer- 
‘‘ ciful Pharamond deftroy his own fubjedts ? 

V/iil the father of his country murder his 
“ people ? But, the merciful Pharamond does 
“ deftroy his fubjedts, the father of his country 
“ does murder his people. Fortune is fo much 
“ the purfuit of mankind, that all glory and 
“ honour is in the power of a Prince, becaufe 
“ he has the diftribution of their fortunes. It is 
“ therefore the inadvertency, negligence, or 
“ guilt of Princes, to let any thing grow into 
“ cuftom which is againft their lav/s. A Court 
“ can make fafhion and duty vralk together; 
it can never, without the guilt of a Court, 
happen, that it fhall not be unfafhionable to 
“ do w'hat is unlawful. But alas 1 in the do- 
“ minions of Pharamond^ by the force of a. 
“ tyrant cuftom, which is mif-named a Point 
“ of honour, the duellift kills his friend whom 
“ he loves; and the judge condemns the duellift, 
“ while he approves his behaviour. Shame is 
the greateft of all evils; what avail laws, v/hen 
“ death only attends tlie breach of them, and 
" fhame obedience to them ? As for me, oh 
“ Pharmnond, were it poffible to deferibe the 
“ namel els kinds of compundtions and tender- 
“ nelTes I feel, when I refledt upon the little 
accidents in our former familiarity, my mind 
C 3 " ‘‘ fvvelh 
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‘‘ fwells into forrow which cannot be refifted 
“ enough to be filent in the prefence of Pbara- 
mond. (With that he fell into a flood of tearSj 
“ and wept aloud.) Why fhould not Phara-^ 
mond hear the anguifli he only can relieve 
“ others from in time to come ? Let him hear 
“ from me, what they feel who have given death 
“ by the falfe mercy of his adminiflration, and 
“ form to himfelf the vengeance called for by 
thofe who have periihed by his negligence. 
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Inter dim fpeciofi locis^ morataque redie 
Fabula^ nuUius veneris, fme fonder e (F arte, 

Valdius oUeSiat populum, meliujque moratiir, 

^am verfus inopes rerum, nugaque canor<s. 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 319, 

Sometimes in rough and undigefted Plays 
We meet with fuch a lucky charafter, 

As, being humour’d right, and well purfu’d. 
Succeeds much better than the lhallow verfe. 
And chiming trifles of more ftudious pens. 

R o s c o M M 0 N. 

I T is the cuftom of the Mahometans, if they 
fee any printed or written paper upon the 
ground, to take it up and lay it afide carefitlly, 
as not kiiov/ing but it may contain fome piece 
of tlieir Alcoran, I muff confefs i have lb much 
4 of 
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tA xkt Mujfulman in me, that I cannot forbear 
looking into every printed paper which comes 
in my way, tinder whatfoever deipicable cir- 
cumftances it may appears for as ho mortal 
author, in the ordinary fate and viciffitude of 
things, knows to what ufe his works may, 
fome time or other, be applied, a man may 
often meet with very celebrated names in a paper 
of tobacco. I have lighted my pipe more than 
once with the writings of a Prelate j and know 
a friend of mine, who, for thefe feverai years, 
has converted the efTays of a man of C^lity 
into a kind of fringe for his candlefticks. I 
remember in particular, after having read over 
a poem of an eminent author on a vidtoiy, I 
met with feverai fragments of it upon the next 
rejoicing day, ivhicii had been employed in 
iquibs and crackers, and by that means cele- 
brated its fubjedl in a double capacity. I once 
met with a page of Mr. Baxter under a Chriji- 
mas fjQ. Whetlier or no the paftr}7'-cook had 
made ufe of it through chance or waggery, for 
the defence of that fuperilitious Viande^ I know 
not ; but upon the perufal of it, I conceived & 
good an idea of the author’s piety, that I bought 
the whole book. I have often profited by thefe 
accidental readings, and have fometimes found 
very curious pieces, that are either out of print, 
or not to be met with in the drops of our 
Eondofi Bookfellers. For this reafon, when my 
friends take a furvey of my Library, they are 
very much furprized to find, upon the fir elf of 
Folios, two long band-boxes ftanding upright 

O' ' among 
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among my books, until I let them fee that they 
are both of them lined with deep eradition and 
abftrufe literature. I might likewife mention a 
paper-kite, from which I have received great 
improvement 3 and a hat-cafe, which I would 
not exchange for all the Beavers in Great- 
Britain. This my inquifitive temper, or rather 
impertinent humour of prying into all forts of 
writing, with my natural averfion to loquacity, 
give me a good deal of employment when I 
enter any houfe in the country; for I cannot for 
my heart leave a room, before I have thoroughly 
ftudied the walls of it, and examined the feveral 
printed papers which are ufually palled upon 
them. The laft piece that I met with upon this 
occalioE gave me a moft exquilite pleafure. 
My reader will think I am not ferjous, when I 
acquaint him that the piece I am going to fpeak 
of was the old Ballad of the Two Children in the 
Wood-, which is one of the darling Songs of the 
common people, and has been the delight of 
moft Engiijhmen in fome part of their age. 

This Song is a plain limple copy of nature, 
deftitute of the helps and ornaments of art. 
The tale of it is a pretty tragical ftory, and pleafes 
for no other reafon but becaufe it is a copy of 
nature. There is even a defpicable limplicity in 
the verfe 3 and yet becaufe the fentiments appear 
genuine and unaffedted, they are able to move 
the mind of tlie moft polite reader with inward 
meltings of humanity and compaffion. The 
incidents grow out of the fubjedt, and are fuch 
gs are the moft proper to excite pity i for which 
4 reafon 
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reafon the whole narration has fomething in it 
very moving, notwithftanding the author of it 
(whoever he was) has delivered it in fuch an 
abjedt phrafe and poornefs of expreffion, that the 
quoting any part of it would look like a defign of 
turning it into ridicule. But though the language 
is mean, the thoughts, as I have before faid, 
from one end to the other are natural, and 
therefore cannot fail to pleafe tliofe who are not 
judges of language, or thofe who, notwithfland- 
ing they are judges of language, have a ti'ue and 
unprejudiced taile of nature. The condition, 
fpeech, and behaviour of the dying parents, with 
the age, innocence, and diilrefs of the children, are 
fet forth in fuch tender circurnftances, that it is 
impoffible for a reader of common humanity 
not to be affedted with tliem. As for the cir- 
cumftance of the Rohhi-red~breaft, it is indeed 
a little poetical ornament ; and to llhew the ge- 
nius of the author amidfl: ail his fimplicity, it 
is juft the fame kind of fidion which one of 
the greatefc of the Latin Poets has made ufe of 
upon a parallel occafion ; I mean that pafiage in 
Horace, where he delcribes himfeif when he 
was a child , fallen afleep in a defert wood, and 
covered with leaves by die turtles that took pity 
on him. 

Me fahulofa Vulture in Apdc, 

Altrids extra Hr, ten Apulm, - 

Liido fatigatmnqiie fomm 

Fronde nova puerum palmrhs 
Lexer e — ^ — ■ Od. 4. L j. v. 9; 
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la- lofty Vulture’s rifing grounds, 

Without my nurfe Apulia's bounds, 

When young, and tir’d with fport and play > 
And bound with pleafing deep I lay, 

Doves cover’d me with myrtle boughs. 

Creech. 

I have heard that the late Lord Eorfei^ who 
had the greateft wit tempered with the greateft 
candor, and was one of the finefl Critics as well 
as the bed: Poets of his age, had a numerous- 
colledfion of old Englijh Ballads, and took a 
particular pleafure in tlie reading of them. I 
can affirm the fame of Mr. Dry den, and know 
feveral of the mod: refined writers of our prefent 
age who are of the fame humour. 

I might likewife refer my reader to M.oliere\ 
thoughts on this fubjedt, as he has exprelTed 
them in the charadter of the Mifatithrope •, but 
thofe only who are endowed with a true 
greatnels of Ibul and genius can dived: themfelves 
of the images of ridicule, and admire nature in 
Jier fimplicity and nakednefs. As for the little 
conceited wits of the age, who can only drew 
their judgment by finding fault, they cannot be 
■ fupjpofed to admire thefe produdtions which have 
nothing to recommend them but the beauties of 
nature, when they do not know how to relifh 
even thofe compofitions that, with" ail the beau- 
ties of nature,' have alfo the additional advan- 
tages of art. ' L 
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Friday, June 8. 



Heu quam difficile efi crimen non prodere vultu I 

Ovid. Met, 1. 2. V. 447. 

How in the looks does confcious guilt appear ! 

Addison. 

T here are feveral Arts which all mea 
are in fome meafure mailers of, without 
having been at the pains of^learning them. 
Every one that fpeaks orreafons ivS a grammarian 
and a logician, though he may be wholly unac- 
quainted vhth the rules of Grammar or Logic, as 
they are delivered in books and fyllems. In 
the fame manner, every one is in fome degree 
a mailer of that art which is generally dillin- 
guilhed by the name of Phyfiognomy j and na- 
turally forms to himfelf the charader or fortune 
of a Ih'anger, from the features and lineaments 
5f his face. We are no fooner prefented to any 
one we never faw before, but we are immedi- 
ately llruck with the idea of a proud, a referved, 
an affable, or a good-natured man ; and upon 
our firll going into a company of llrangers, our 
benevolence or averfion, awe or contempt, rifes 
naturally towards feveral particular perfons, before 
we have heard them fpeak a fingle word, or lb 
much as know who they are. 

Every 
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Every paffion gives a particular caft to the 
countenance, and is apt to difcover itfelf in fome 
feature or other. I have feen an eye curfe for 
half an hour together, and an eyebrow call a 
man a fcoundrel. Nothing is more common 
than for Lovers ts complain, refent, languilh, 
defpair, and die in dumb fliow. For my own 
part, I am fo apt to frame a notion of every 
man’s humour or circumftances by his looks, 
that I have fometimes employed myfelf from 
Ckaring-Crofs to the Royal-Exchange in drawing 
the characters of thofe who have paffed by me. 
When I fee a man with a four rivelled face, 
I cannot forbear pitying his wife ; and when I 
meet with an open ingenuous countenance, think 
on the happinefs of his friends, his family, and 
relations. 

I cannot recolledl the author of a famous 
faying to a Granger who flood iilent in his com- 
pany, ‘ Speak that I may fee thee.’ But, with 
fubmifTion, I think we may be better known by 
our looks than by our words, and that a man’s 
Ipeech is much m.ore eafily dilguifed than his 
countenance. In this cafe, however, I think the 
air of the whole face is much more expreffive 
than the lines of it : The truth of it is, the air 
is generally nothing elfe but the inward difpo- 
fition of the mind made vifible. 

Thofe who have eflablifhed Phyfiognomy into 
an Art, and laid down rules of judging mens 
tempers by their faces, have regarded the fea- 
tures much more than the air. Martial has a 
pretty Epigram on this fubjedl : 

Cfhw 
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Crine ruler., niger ore., brevis peie., lumine I^fus : 

Rem magnam preejias, Zo'ile, fi boms es. 

Epig- 54. 1 . 12. 

Thy beard and head are of a diff’rent dye ; 

Short of one foot, difborted in an eye : 

With all thefe tokens of a knave complete, 

Should’fb thou be honeft, thou’rt a dev’lilh cheat. 

I have fcen a very ingenious author on this 
fubjedt, who founds his ipecuktions on the 
flippofition, that as a man hath in the mould 
of his face a remote likenefs to that of an Ox, 
a Sheep, a Lion, an Hog, or any other creature ■, 
he hath the fame refemblance in the fi'ame of 
his mind, and is fubjedt to thofe palTions which 
are predominant in the creature that appears in 
his countenance. Accordingly he gives the 
prints of feveral faces that are of a different 
mould, and by a little overcharging the likenefs, 
difcovers the figures of thefe feveral' kinds of 
brutal faces in human features. I remember, 
in the life of the famous Prince of Conde, the 
writer obferves, tlie face of that Prince W'as like 
the face of an Eagle, and ■ that the Prince was 
very well pleafed to be told fb. In this cafe 
therefore v/e may be fare, that he had in his 
mind feme general implicit notion of this art of 
Phyfiognomy which I have jufl: now mentioned ; 
and that when his courtiers told him his face was 
made like an Eagle’s, he underftood them in 
the fame manner as if they had told him, there 
was fomething in his looks which fhewed him 
to be ftrong, adlive, piercing, and of a royal 

defccnt. 
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defcent. Whether or no the different motions 
of the animal fpiiits, in different paffions, may 
have any effedt on the mould of the face when 
die lineaments are pliable and tender, or whether 
the fame kind of fouls require the fame kind of 
habitations, I fhall leave to the confideration of 
the curious. In the mean time I think nothing 
can be more glorious than for a man to give the 
lye to his face, and to be an honeft, juff, good- 
natured man, in fpite of all thofe marks and 
fignatures which nature feems to have fet upon 
him for the contrary. This very often happens 
among thofe, who, inftead of being exafperated 
by their own looks, or envying the looks’ of 
others, apply themfelves intirely to the cultivating 
of their minds, and getting thofe bputies which 
are more lafting and more ornamental. I have 
feen many an amiable piece of deformity; and 
have obferved a certain chearfulnefs in as bad a 
fyftem of features as ever was clapped together; 
which hath appeared more lovely than all the 
blooming charms of an infplent beauty. There 
is a double praife due to virtue, when it is 
lodged in a body that feems to have been pre- 
pared for the reception of vice; in many fuch 
cafes the foul and die body do not feem to be 
fellows. 

Socrates was an extraordinary inftance of this 
nature. There chanced to be a great Phyfiog- 
nomif!; in his time at Athens, vtho had made 
drange difcoveries of mens tempers and inclina- 
tions by their outward appearances. Socrates’s 
difciples, -tliat tiiey might put this- artifl to the 

trial. 
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trial, carried him to their mailer, whom he had 
never feen before, and did not know he was 
then in company with him. After a ihort ex- 
amination of his face, the Phyiiognomift pro- 
nounced him the moil lewd, libidinous, drunken 
old fellow that he had ever met with in his whole 
life. Upon which the diiciples all burft out a 
laughing, as thinking they had deteded the 
falfliood and vanity of his Art. But Socrates told 
them, that the principles of his art might be 
very true, notwithftanding his prefent miflake ; 
for that he himfeif was naturally inclined to thofe 
particular vices which the Phyfiognomift had 
difcovered in his countenance, but that he had 
conquered the fcrong difpofitions he was born 
with by the didates of Philofophy. 

We are indeed told by an ancient author, that 
Socrates very much refembled Silemcs in his face ; 
which we find to have been very rightly obferved 
from the ftatues and buds of both, that are fdll, 
extant ; as well as on feveral antique feals and 
precious ftones, which are frequently enough 
to be met with in the cabinets of the curious. 
But however obfervations of this nature may 
fometimes hold, a wife man fhould be particu- 
larly cautious how he gives credit to a man’s 
outv/ard appearance. It is an irreparable in- 
juftice we are guilty of towards one another, 
when we are prejudiced by the iooits and features 
of thofe whom we do not know. Plow often 
do v/e conceive hatred againft a perfon of worth, 
or fancy a man to be proud or ill-natured by his af- 
ped,whom, we think, we cannot efleem too much 
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•when we are acquainted with his real charader ? 
J)t. Moore, in his admirable Syftem of Ethicks, 
reckons this particular inclination to take a pre- 
judice againft a man for his looks, among the 
'fmaller vices in morality, and, if I remember, 
gives it the name of a Profopolepjia. L 
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Nimium ne crede colori. 

Virg. Ed. 2. V. 17. 

Truft not too much to an enchanting face, 

Drydsn* 

I T has been the purpofe of feveral of my 
fpeculations to bring people to an uncon- 
cerned behaviour, with relation to their perfons, 
whether beautiful or defedive. As the fecrets 
of the JJglf Club were expofed to the public, 
that men mis^ht fee there were fome noble Ipirits 
in the age, who arc not at ail dhpleafed v/ith tiiem- 
felves upon confiderations wdiicli they had no 
choice in ; fo the difcourfe concerning Idols tended 
to ielTen the value people put upon tliemfelves 
from perfonal advantages and gifts of nature. As 
to the latter fpecies of mankind, the beauties, 
whether male: or fem-ale, tliey are generally the 
moil; untractable people of all others. You are fo 
exceffively perplexed with the particularities in 
tlaeir behaviour, that, to be at eafe, one v/ciiid be 
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apt to wifli there were no fuch creatures. They 
exped fo great allowances, and give fo little to 
others, that they who have to do with them, 
find: in the main, a man wdth a better perfon 
than ordinary, and a beautiful woman, might 
be very happily changed for fuch to whom na- 
ture has been lefs liberal. The handibm fellow 
is ufually fo much a Gentleman, and the fine 
woman has fomethi.n.g fo becomincj, that there 
is no enduring either of them. It has therefore 
been generally my choice to mix with cliearful 
ugly creatures, rather than Gentlemen who are 
graceful enough to omit or do what they pleafej 
. or Beauties who have charms enough to do and 
fay wfoat would be difobliging in any but 
themfelves. 

Diffidence and prefuraption, upon account of 
our perfons, are equally faults ; and both arife 
from the want of knowing, or rather endea- 
vouring to know, ourfelves, and for what We 
ought to be valued or negleded. But indeed, 
I did not imagine thefe little confiderations and 
coquetries could have the ill confequence as I 
find they have by the following Letters of my 
correfpondents, where it feems Beauty is thrown 
into the aecompt, in matters of fale, to thofe 
who receive no favour from the charmers. 

Mr. Spec tat or, . 4 ^ 

' A Fter I have affured you I am in every 
£ T\ refpedt: one of the handfomell young 
d Girls about town, I need be particular in 
* nothing but the make of my face, which 

VoL. 11. D ‘ has 
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' has tlie niisfoitune to be exadiy oval. This 
‘ I take to proceed froin a temper that naturally 
‘ inclines me both to fpeak and to hear. 

‘ With this account you may vronder how I 
‘ can have the vanity to offer myfelf as a can- 
‘ didate j, which I now do, to a fociety, where 
‘ tlie Spectator and Ilecatifja have been 
‘ admitted with ib much applaufe. I do not 

* w^ant to be put in mind how veiy defective I 
" am in every thing hat is ugly : I am too 
‘ feiiiiblc of my own unwortliinefs in this par- 
‘ dcuiar, and therefore I only propofe myfelf 
‘ as a foil to the Club. 

‘ You fee how honed: I have been to confefs 
‘ ail my imperfedions, which is a great deal to 

* come from a woman, and what I hope you 
‘ vdll encourage with the favour of your intereff. 

‘ There can be no objection made on the fide 
‘ of the matchlefs HecatiJJa, fince it is certain I 
‘ fliall be in no danger of giving her he lead: 
‘ occafion of jealouiy : And hen a joint-ftool 
“ in the very lowed: place at the table, is all he 
honour hat is coveted by 

Your mod: humble 

and obedient fervanf, 

Rosalinda. 

. A’ P. S. I have facrificed my necklace to put 
into the public lottery againd; he common 
‘ enemy. And.h.{k. Saturday y about three of the 
‘ clock in he afternoon, I began to patch in- 
‘ differently on both fides of my face. 


Mr. 
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Mr. SpBCTATORj Lojidon, ywiey, i^ii. 

' TTPoh reading your late didertation con- 
‘ ^ earning Idols, I canftot but complain to 
‘ you that there are, in fix or feven places of 
‘ this city, Coffee -houfes kept by perfons of 
‘ that fifterhood. Thefe Idols lit and receive 
‘ all day long the adoration of the youth within 
‘ fuch and fuch diftrids: I know in particular, 
‘ Goods are not entered as they ought to be at 
' the Cuftom-houfe, nor Law-reports perufed at 
‘ the Temple j by realbn of one beauty who 
‘ detains the young Merchants too long near 
‘ ’Change, and another fair one who keeps the 

* Students at her houfe when they diould be at 
‘ ftudy. It would be worth your while to fee 
‘ how the idolaters alternately oiler incenfe to 
‘ their Idols, and what heart-burnings arife in 
‘ thofe who wait for their turn to receive kind 
' a^^eds from thofe little Thrones, which all 
‘ the company, but thefe Lovers, call the Bars. 

‘ I faw a Gentleman turn as pale as allies, be- 
‘ caufe an Idol turned the fugar in a tea-dilli for 
‘ his rival, and careMy called the boy to ferve 
Lhim, with a “ Sirrah ! why do you not give 
“ the Gentleman the box to pleafe himierf ?’* 

Certain it is, that a very hopeful young man 
‘ vvas taken with leads in his pockets below 
‘ bridge, where he intended to drown himfelf, 

* becaufe his Idol would wadi the di£h in which 
‘ die had but jud drank tea, before die would 

* let him ufe it. 
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‘ I am. Sir, a perfon paft being amorous, 

‘ and*i 3 o not give this information out of envy 
' or jeaiouiy, but I am a real fuiferer by it. 

‘ Thefe Lovers take any thing for tea and coffee j 

I fa.w one yefterday forfeit to make his court j 
' and all his rivals, at the fame time, loud in 
‘ the commendation of liquors that went againft 
‘ every body in the room that was not in love.. 

‘ While thefe young fellows refign their flomachs' 
‘ with their hearts, and drink at the iJoI in this 
‘ manner, we who come to do bufinels, or talk 
‘ politics, are utterly poifoned : They have alfo 
‘ drams for thofe who are more enamoured than 
‘ ordinary j and it is very common for fuch as 

* are too low in conftitution to ogle the Idol 
‘ upon the ftrength of tea, to duffer themfelves. 
' with warmer liquors ; Thus all pretenders 

* advance, as faff as they can, to a fever or a 
' diabetes. I muff repeat to you, that I do not 
‘ look with an evil eye upon the profit of the 
‘ Idols, or the diverfions of the Lovers ; what I 
' hope from this remonftrance, is only that we 

plain people may not be ferved as if we were 
‘ idolaters ; but that from the time of publifoing 
‘ this in your paper, the Idols would mix ratfbane 
*■' only for their admirers, and take more care of 
^ us who do not love them. I am. 

Sir, Yours, 

R . r. r. 


Monday, 
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■^id domini fedent, audeni cum tciliu f tires ? 

Virg. Ed. 3, ?. 16. 

Whatv/ill not mafters do,when fervants thus prefume? 

Mr. Spectator, Mrj 30,1711. 

T HAVE no fmaii value for jour endeavours 
X to lay before the world what may efcape 
^ their obiervation, and yet highly conduces to 
^ their fervice. You have, I think, fucceeded 
^ very well on many fubjedts ; and feem to have 
been ccnveriant in very different fcenes of life. 
But in the confiderations of mankind, as a 
Spectator, you lEould not omit circum- 
ftances which relate to the inferior part of the 
^ world, any more than thofe which concern 
‘ the greater. There is one thing in particular 
which I wonder you have not touched upon, 
^ and that is the general corruption of manners 
* in the SeiTants of Great Bidtain. I am a man 
‘ that have tidvelled and feen many nations, but 
^ have for feven years laid paft refided conftantly 
■‘ in London, or within tv/enty miles of it : In this 
‘ time I have contradled a numerous acquaintance 
‘ among the befi: fort of people, and have hardly 
‘ found one of them happy in their Servants. 
‘ This is matter of great aftoniffiment to fo- 


v 


/ 


reigners, and all fuch as 
D ^ 


vifited foreign 
countries; 
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‘ countries ; efpecially fince we cannot but ob- 
‘ ferve, that there is no part of the world where 
‘ Servants have thofe privileges and advantages 
‘ as in England : They have no where elfe fuch 
‘ plentiful diet, large wages, or indulgent li- 
‘ berty : There is no place wherein they labour 
' lefs, and yet where they are fo little reipedtful, 

‘ more wafteful, more negligent, or where they 
‘ fo frequently change their mafters. To this 
‘ I attribute, in a great meafure, the frequent 
‘ robberies 'and lofles which we fuffer on the 
■ high road and in our own houfes. That indeed 
‘ which gives me the prelent thought of this 
* kind, is, that a carelefs Groom of mine has 
‘ fpoiled me the prettiell pad in the world with 
^ only riding him ten miles, and I alTure you, if I 
‘ were to make a regifter of all the horfes I have 
^ known fdius abufed by negligence of Sciwants, 

‘ the nuiiiber would mount a regiment. I wilh 
‘ you would give us your obfervations, that we 
‘ may know how to treat thefe rogues, or that 
‘ we malfers may enter into meafures to reform 
‘ them. Pray give us a Ipeculation in general 
‘ about Servants, and you make me 

Yours, 

Phih-Britannicus. 

^ P.S. Pray do not omit the mention of 

Grooms in particular.’ 

This honeft Gentleman, v/ho is fo defirous 
that I Ihould write a fatire upon Grooms, has 
a great deal of reafon for his refentmentj and I 
z , kno\¥ 
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fenow no evil wliicli touclies all manidnd fo much 
as this of tlie mifoehaviour of Servants, 

The complaint of this letter runs wholly upon 
Men-fervants ; and I can attribute the licentiouf- 
nefs wuiich has at prefent prevailed among them, 
■to nothing but what an hundred before me have 
afcribed it to, the cuftom of giving board-wages : 
This one inftance of falfe oeconomy is fufficient 
to debauch the whole nation of Servants, and 
makes them as it were but for fome part of dieir 
time in that quality. They are either attending 
in places where they meet and run into clubs, 
or elfe, if they wait at taverns, they eat after 
their mailers, and referve their wages for other 
occafions. From hence it arifes, that they are 
but in a lower degree what their mailers them- 
felves are j and ufualiy affed; an imitation of their 
manners ; And you have in liveries. Beaux, Fops, 
and Coxcombs, in as high perfedion as among 
people that keep equipages. It is a common 
humour among the Retinue of people of Quality, 
when they are in their revels, that is, when they 
are out of their mailers light, to alTume in a 
humorous way the names and titles of thofe 
whofe liveries they wear. By which means 
cliaraders and dillindions become fo familiar 
to them, that it is to this, among other caufes, 
one may impute a certain infolence among our 
Servants, that they take no notice of any Gen- 
tleman though they know him ever fo well, 
except he is an acquaintance of their mailers. 

My obfcurity and taciturnity leave me at li- 
berty, without fcandal, to dine, if I think fit. 
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at a common ordinary, in the meaneft as well 
as the moil famptuous houfe of entertainment. 
Falling in the other day at a vidlualling-houfe 
near the Houfe of Peers, I heard the maid come, 
down and tell the landlady at the bar, that my 
Ford Bifhop fwore he would throw her out at 
window, if ihe did not bring up more mild beer, 
and that my Lord Duke would have a double 
mug of purl. My furprize was increaled, in 
hearing loud and ruftic voices Ipeak and anfwer 
to each other upon the public affairs, by the 
names of the mofl illuflrious of our Nobility j 
until of a fudden one came running in, and cried 
the Houfe was riling. Down came ail the 
company together, and away! The aiehoufe vcas 
immediately filled with clamour, and fcoring 
one mug to the Marquis of fuch a place, oil 
and vinegar to fuch an Earl, three quarts to 
my new Lord for wetting his title, and lb forth. 
It is a thinp too notorious to mention the crowds 
of Servants, and their infolence near the courts 
of Juftice, and the Hairs towards the fupreme 
aflembiy, where there is an univerlal mockery 
of all order, fiich riotous clamour and licentious, 
confufion, that one would think the whole na^- 
tion ■ lived m jell, and there were no fuch thing 
as rule and dillindiion among us. 

The next place of refort, vvlierein the fervile 
world are let loole, is at the entrance of liide- 
Firrf, while the Gentry are at the Ring. Hither 
people bring their lacquies out of Hate, and here 
it is that all they fay at their tables, and ad in 
their houies, is communicated to the whole 
z town.: 
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town. There are men of v/it in all conditions 
of life ; and mixing with thefe people at their 
diverlions, I have heard coquettes and prudes as 
well rallied, and infolence and pride expofed, 
(allowing for tlieir want of education) with, as 
much humour and good fenfe, as in the politeft 
companies. It is a general obfervation, that all 
dependents run in fome meafure into the man- 
ners and behaviour of thofe whom they ferve : 
You fliall frequently meet with Lovers and men 
of Intrigue among the lacquieis, as well as at 
V/hite% or in the fide-boxes. I remember fome 
years ago an inftance of this kind. A Footman 
to a Captain of the Guard ufed frequently, 
when his mafter was out of the way, to carry 
on amours and make affignations in his mafter’s 
clothes. The fellow had a very good perfon, 
and there are very many women drat think no 
further than the outfide of a Gentleman ; befides 
which, he was almoft as learned a man as the 
Colonel himfelf: I fay, thus qualified, the fel- 
low could fcrawl Billet-doux fo well, and furniflr 
a converfation on the common topics, drat he 
had, as they call it, a great deal of good bufinefs 
on his hands. It happened one day, that coming 
down a tavern-ftairs in his mafter’s fine guard- 
coat, with a well-drefied woman mafked, he 
met the Colonel coming up watlr other com- 
pany; but with a ready aflurance he quitted his 
Lady, came up to him, and faid, ‘ Sir, I know 
‘ you have too much refped: for yourfelf to cane 
‘ me in this honourable habit ; But you fee there 
f is a Lady in the cafe, and I hope on that fcore 
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* alfo you will put off your anger until I have 
' told you all another time.’ After a little paufe 
the Colonel cleared up his countenance, and 
with an air of familiarity whilpered his man 
apart, ‘ Sirrah, bring the Lady with you to alk 
‘ pardon for youf then aloud, ‘ look to it, 
‘ Will, I will never forgive you dfe.’ The fel- 
low went back to his miftrefs, and telling her 
wdth a loud voice and an oath, that was the 
honefteft fellow in the world, conveyed her to 
an hackney-coach. 

But the many irregularities committed by Ser- 
vants in the places above-mentioned, as well as 
in the Theatres, of which mailers are generally 
the occalions, are too various not to need being 
refumed on anotlier occafion, R 
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-Petite hinc, juvenefque fenefque. 


Finem animo certum, mifirifque viatica cams. 

Cras hoc fiet. Idem eras fiet. ^id ? quaji magnum, 
ISfempe diem donas ? fed cum lux altera venit. 

Jam cras hefernum confumpfimus •, ecce alhed eras 
Egerit hos annos, IF femper paulum erit ultra. 

Nam quamvis prope te, quamvis temone fub imo, 
Vertentem fefe frujlra feiiabere canthum. 

Perf. Sat. 5. v. 6^. 

Perf. From thee both old and young, with profit, 1 
The bounds of good and evil to difeern. [learn > 
Corn. Unhappy he, who does this Vv^ork adjourn, J 
And to to-morrow wou’d the fearch delay : 

His lazy morrow v;iil be like to-day. 

Perf. But is one day of eafe too much to borrow 
Com. Yes, fure ; for yefterday was once to-morrow. 
That yefterday is gone, and nothing gain’d ; 

And all thy fruitlefs days will thus be drain’d : 

For thou haft more to-morrows yet to alk. 

And wilt be ever to begin thy talk *, 

Who, like the hindmoft chariot -wheels, art curft. 
Still to be near, but ne’er to reach the firft. 

Dryden- 


A S my correlpondents upon the fubjedt of 
Love are very numerous, it is my delign, 
if poffible, to range them under feveral heads, and 
addrefs myfelf to them at different times. The 
firft branch of them, to v/hofe fervice I Ihaft 

dedicate 
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dedicate this Paper, are thofe that have to do 
with, women of Dilatory tempers, who are for 
fpinning out the time of courtfhip to an immo- 
derate length, without being able either to clofe 
wdtli their Lovers, or to difmifs them. I have 
many letters by me filled with complaints againfl; 
this fort of women. In one of tliem no lefs a 
man than a b.rother of the coif tells me, that 
he began his fuit ‘vicejinio none Caroli Jectmdi, 
before he had been a twelvemonth at the Pemple-, 
that he profecuted it for many years after he 
was called to the Bar ■, that at prefent he is a 
Serjeant at Law ; and notwithftanding he hoped 
that matters would have been long fince brought 
to an ifllie, the fair one ftill demurs. I am fo 
well pleafed with this Gentleman’s phrafe, that 
I lliail diftinguifir this fed: of women by the 
title of Demurrers. I find by another letter from 
one that calls himfelf Phyrjis, that his miftrefs 
has been demurring above theie feven years. 
But among all my plaintiffs of this nature, I 
mofi: pity the unfortunate Philander, a man of 
a conftant pafficn and plentiful fortune, who 
feta forth that the timorous and irreiblute Sylvia 
has demurred until fhe 'is paft child-bearing. 
Strephon appears by his letter to be a very choleric 
Lover, and irrevocably fmitten with one that de- 
murs out of felf-intereft. He tells me with great 
paffion that ihe has bubbled him out of his 
3.’’outh ; that (he drilled him on to five, and fifty, 
and that he verily believes fhe will drop him 
in his old age, if £he can find her account in 
^.notlier. I fliail conclude this narrative with a 

letter 
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letter from honeft S a M H o p e v/ e l l, a 
very pleafent fellow, whxO it feems has at laft 
married a Demurrer : I muft only preniife, that 
Sam, who is a very good bottle-companion, has 
been the diverfion of his friends, upon account 
of his paffion, ever fince the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and eighty one. 

Dear SIR, 

® “VOU know veiy well my pafSon for Mrs. 
‘ Martha, and what a dance fhe has led 
' me ; She took me out at the age of two and 
twenty, and dodged vdth me above thirt^^- 
*• years. I have loved her until fire is grown as 
‘ gray as a cat, and am with much ado become 
‘ the mafter of her perfon, fuch as it is at 
^ prefent. She is however in my eye a verv 
charming old woman. We often lament that 
® we did not marry fboner, but £he has no 

* body to blame for it but herfeif : You know 
® v'^ery well that fhe would never think of me 

* while fhe had a tooth in her head. I have 

* put the date of my paffion ( anno amoris fri- 
‘ gcfmo primo ) inftead of a pofy, on my wedd- 
‘ ing-ring. I expedt you fliould fend me a con- 
‘ gratulatoiy letter, or, if you pleafe, an Epi- 

* thalamium, upon this occafion. 

Mrs. Marthas and yours etemaliy, 

Sam. Hopewell, 

In order to banifli an evil out of the world, 
that does not only produce great uneafinefs to 

private 
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private fserfons, but has alio a very bad influence 
on the. public, I fliall endeavour to ihew the 
folly of Demurrage from two or three reflections, 
which I earneftly recommend to the thoughts 
of my fair readers. 

.Fii fc of all, I would have them ferioufly think 
on the flrortnefs of their time. Life is not 
long enough for a Coquette to play all her tricks 
in. A timorous woman drops into her grave 
before fhe has done deliberating. Were the 
age of man the fame tliat it was before the flood, 
a Lady might facrifice half a century to a fcruple, 
and be two or three ages in demurring. Had 
ihe nine hundred years good, flie might hold 
out to the converfion of the Jews before fhe 
thought fit to be prevailed upon. But, alas ! 
{he ought to play her part in hafte, when file 
confiders that flie is fuddenly to quit the ftage, 
and make room for others. 

In the fecond place, I would defire my female 
readers to confider, that as the term of life is fliort, 
that of beauty is much fliorter. The fineil fldii 
wrinkles in a few years, and lofes the ftrength 
of its colourings lb foon, that we have fcarce 
time to admire it. I might embellifli this fubjedt 
with rofes and rainbov»^s, and feveral other in- 
genious conceits, which I may poflibly referve 
for another opportunity. 

There is a third confideration which I would 
likewife recommend to a Demurrer j and that is, 
the great danger of her falling in love when 
file is about threefcore, if flie cannot fatisfy her 
doubts and fcrupics before that time. There 

. w is 
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is a kind o£ latter fpring^ that fometimes gets 
into the blood of an old woman and turns her 
into a very odd fort of an animal. I would 
therefore have the Demurrer confider what a 
flrange figure fhe will make, if flie chances to 
get over all difficulties, and comes to a final 
refolution, in that unfeafonable part of her life. 

I would not however be underftood, by any 
thing I have here laid, to difcourage that natural 
modefiy in tire lex, which renders a retreat fi*om 
die firft approaches of a Lover both falhionable 
and graceful : All that I intend, is, to advife them, 
when they are prompted hy reafon and inclination, 
to demurr only out of form, and fo far as decency 
requires. A virtuous w^oman Ihould rejedt the 
firft offer of marriage, as a good man does that of 
a hilhopric ; but I w'ould advife neither the one 
nor the other to perfift in refufing what they 
fecretly approve. I would in this particular pro- 
pofe the example of Eve to all her daughters, 
as has reprefented her in die following 

paffage, v/hich I cannot forbear tranfcribing in- 
tire, though only the twelve laft lines are to my 
prefent purpoie. 

The rib he form’d and falhion’d with his hands ; 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

Manlike, but diff ’rent fex j fo lovely fair. 

That what feem’d fair in all the world, feeni’d now 
Mean, or in her fumm’d up, in her contain’d. 

And in her looks •, wliich from that time infus’d 
Sweetnefs into my heart, unfelt before : 

And into all things from her air infpir’d 
The fpirit of love and amorous delight. 


She 
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She difappear’d, and left me dark ! I wak’d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her lofs, and other pleafures all abjure ; 

When out of hope, behold her, not far off*. 

Such as I faw her in my dream, adorn’d 
With what all earth or heaven could beftow 
To make her amiable. On fhe came, 

Led by her heav’nly Maker, tho’ unfeen. 

And guided by his voice, nor uninform’d 
Of nuptial fandity and marriage rites : 

Grace was in all her fteps, heav’n in her eye, 

In every gellure dignity and love. 

I overjoy’d, could not forbear aloud. 

This turmhath made amends ; thou haft fulfill’d 
Thy words. Creator bounteous and benign ! 

Giver of all things fair ! but faireft this 
Of all thy gifts, nor envieft. I now fee 
Bone of my bone, fleftiofmy flelh, myfelf . . . . 

She heard me thus, and tho’ divinely brought. 
Yet innocence and virgin modefty. 

Her virtue, and the confcience of her worth. 

That would be woo’d, and not unfought be won. 
Not obvious, not obtrufive, but retir’d 
The more defirable ; or, to fay all. 

Nature herfelf, though , pure of finful thought. 
Wrought in her fo, that feeing me ftie turn’d, 

I follow’d her : She what was honour knew. 

And with obfequious majefty approv’d 
My pleaded reafon. To the nuptial bowef 
i led her bluftiing like the morn—— L 
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• 'Magnus fine virihus ignis 

Incafiumfurit . — — — . 

Virg. Georg. 3. v. 99, 

In vain he burns, like hafty ftubble fires. 

Dry DEN. 

T here is not, in my opinion, a confider- 
ation more effedlual to extinguifh inor- 
dinate defires in the Soul of man, than the 
notions of Plato. •exA his followers upon that fub- 
]ed. They tell us, that every paffion which 
has been contraded by the Soul during her 
relidence in the body, remains with her in a 
feparate Hate ; and that the Soul in the body, or 
out of the body, differs no more than the man 
does from himfelf when he is in his houfe, or 
in open air. When therefore the obfcene paf- 
fions in particular have once taken root, and 
j^read themfelves in the Soul, they cleave to her 
infeparably, and remain in her for ever, after 
the body is call: off and thrown afide. As an 
argument to confirm this their dodrine they 
obferve, that a lewd youth who goes on in a 
continued courfe of voluptuoufnefs, advances by 
degrees into a libidinous old man j and that the 
paffion furvives in the mind when it is altogether 
dead in the body 5 nay, that the defire grows 
Vo L. 11. E more 
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more violent, and (like all other habits) gathers 
ftrength by age, at the fame time that it has no 
power of executing its own purpofes. If, fay they, 
the Soul is the mofi: fubjed: to thefe paffions at 
a time when it has tlie leaft: inftigations from the 
body, we may well fuppofe ihe will fhil retain 
them when £he is intirely diverted of it. The 
very fubrtance of the Soul is fertered with them, 
the gangrene is gone too far to be ever cured ; 
the Inflammation will rage to all eternity. 

In this therefore (fay the Platonijls) confifts 
the puniihment of a voluptuous man after death : 
He is tormented with defires which it is impof- 
fible for him to gratify, foHcited by a paffion 
that has neither objeds nor organs adapted to 
it : He lives in a ftate of invincible defire and 
impotence, and always burns in the purfuit of 
what he always defpairs to pofiefs. It is for this 
reafon (fays Plato) that the Souls of the dead 
appear frequently in coemiteries, and hover about 
the places v'^here their bodies are buried, as ftill 
hankering after their old brutal pleafures, and 
defiring again to enter the body that gave them 
an opportunity of fulfilling them. 

Some of our mort eminent Divines have made 
ufe of this Platonic notion, fb far as it regards 
the fubfirtence of our paffions after death, with 
great beauty and ftrength of reafon. Plato in- 
deed candes the thought very far, when he grafts 
upon it his opinion of Ghofts appearing in places 
of burial. Though I muft confefs, if one did 
believe tliat the departed Souls of men and 
women wandered up and down thefe lower 
z regiGnS;;^ 
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•regions, and entertained themfelves with the 
fight of their fpecies, one could not devife a 
more proper hell for an impure Spirit than that 
■which Plato has touched upon. 

The ancients feem to have drawn fuch a fiate 
•of torments in the defcription of Tantalus, who 
was puniflied with the rage of an eternal tliirft, 
and fet up to the chin in water, that fled from 
his lips whenever he attempted to drink it. 

Virgil, who has caft the whole fyfiem of 
Platonic philofophy, fo far as it relates td the 
Soul of man, into beautiful allegories, in the 
fixth book of his Mneid gives us die puniihment 
of a voluptuary after death, not unlike that which 
we are here Ipeaking of. 

— "Lucent genialibus dltis 
Aurea fulcra tor is, epuldCque ante ora par at a 
Regifico luxu: Furianm maxima juxta 
Accubat, IF manibus prohibet contingere menfds ; 
Exurgitque facent att aliens, atque intonat ore. 

JEh. 6 . V. 604. 

They lie below on golden beds dilplay’d. 

And genial feafts with regal pomp are made : 

The queen of furies by their lide is fet. 

And fnatches from their mouths th’ untafted meat ; 
VNT'hich if they touch, her hilfing fnakes flie rears, 
Tofling her torch and thund’ring in their ears. 

Dr y D E N. 

That I may a little alleviate the feverify of 
this my Ipeculation (which otherwife may lofe 
me feveral of my polite readers) I Ihall fran'flate 
a ftory that has been quoted " upon ^ofl'ier oc- 
E 2 cafion 
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cafion by one of the moft learned men of the 
prefent age, as I find it in the original. The 
reader wiU fee it is not foreign to my prefent 
fubjeft, and I dare fay will think it a lively re- 
prefentation of a perfon lying under the torments 
of fuch a kind of Tantalifm, or Plafonic hell, as 
that which we have now under confideration. 
Monfieur Pontignan Ipeaking of a Love-adventure 
that happened to him in the country, gives the 
following account of it. 

‘ When I was in the country lafi: fummer, I 
‘ was often in company with a couple of charm- 
‘ ing women, who had all the wit and beauty 
‘ one could defire in female companions, with 
‘ a dafh of coquetry, that from time to time gave 
‘ me a great many agreeable torments. I was, 
‘ after my way, in love with both of them, and 
‘ had fuch frequent opportunities of pleading 

* my pafiion to them when they were afimder, 
^ that I had reaibn to hope for particular favours 
‘ from each of them. As I was walking one 
^ evening in my chamber with nothing about 
' me but my night-gown, they both came into 

* my room and told me, they had a very pleafant 
‘ trick to put upon a Gentleman that was in the 
‘ fame houfe, provided I would bear a part in 

* it. Upon this they told me fuch a plaufible 
‘ ftory, that I laughed at their contrivance, and 
“^ agreed to do whatever they fliould require of 
‘ me. They immediately began to fwaddle. me 
‘' up in my night-gown with long pieces of 
‘ linen, which they folded about me Until they 
‘ had wrapt me in above an hundred yards of 

fwathe t 
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‘ fwathe : My arms were prelTed to my fides , 

* and my legs clofed together by fo many 
‘ wrappers one over another, that I looked like 
‘ an Egyptian Mummy. ' As I flood bolt up- 
‘ right upon one end in this antique figure, one 
‘ of the Ladies burft out a laughing. “ And 
‘‘ now, Pontignan, fays fhe, we intend to per- 
“ form the promife that we find you have 
“ extorted from each of us. You have often. 
“ afked the favour of us, and I dare fay you 
“ are a better bred Cavalier than to refufe to go 
“ to bed to two Ladies, that defire it of you.” 

‘ After having flood a fit of laughter, I begged 
‘ them to uncafe me, and do with me what 
‘ they pleafed. No, no, faid they, we like you 
‘ very well as you are ; and upon that ordered 
‘ me to be carried to one of their houfes, and 
‘ put to bed in all my fwaddles. The room 
‘ was lighted up on all fides; and I was laid 
' very decently between a pair of flieets, with 
‘ my head (which was indeed the only part I 
‘ could move) upon a very high pillovv^ : This 
‘ was no fooner done, but my two female friends 

* came into bed to me in their finefl night- 
‘ clothes. You may eafily guefs at the condition. 

‘ of a man that fa w a couple of the moft beauti- 
‘ ful women in the world undrefled and in bed 
‘ with him, without being able to flir hand or foot. 
‘ I begged them to releafe me, and ftruggled all 
‘ I could to get loofe, which I did with fo much 
‘ violence, that about midnight they both leaped 

* out of the bed, crying out they were undone. 

* But feeing me fafe, they took their pofls again, 

E 3 ‘ and 
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^ and Fenewed theiir rallery. Finding all my 
‘ prayers and endeavours were loft, I compofed 
‘ myfelf as well as I could ; and told them, 

* that if they would not unbind me, I would 

■ fell afleep between them and by that means' 
‘ difgrace them for ever ; But alas ! this was 

* impoffible; could I have been difpofed to it, 

‘ they would have prevented me by feveral little 
‘ ill-natured careffes and endearments which 
‘ they beftowed upon me. As much devoted- 
‘ as I am to womankind, I would not pafs. 
‘ fuch another night to be mafter of the whole- 
‘ fex. My reader will doubtlefs be curious to 
‘ know what became of me the next morning : 

« Why truly my bed-fellows left me about an 
‘ hour before day, and told mej if I would be 

* good and lie ftill, they would fend fomebody 

* to take me up as foon as it was time for me. 

‘ to rife ; Accordingly about^nine of the clock in 
‘ the morning an old woman came to unfwathe 
‘ me. I bore all this very patiently, being refolved 
‘ to take my revenge of my tormentors, and 
‘ to keep no meafures with them as foon as I 
‘ was at liberty ; but upon afking my. old woman 
‘ what was become of the two Ladies, fhe 
‘ told me fhe believed they were by that time 
‘ withiniight oSPans, for that they went away 
‘ in a coach and fix before five of the clock 
‘ in the morning. L, 
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Infurmigmmfim nnmty amor omnihus idem. 

Virg. Georg. 3. v.,244i 

- , _ _ _ They rufh into the flame ; 

For love is lord of all, and is in. all the fame. 

Dry DEN". 

T Hough the fubjed: I am now going, upon 
would be much more properly the foun- 
dation of a Comedy, I cannot ■ forbear inferting 
the cireumflances which pleafed me in the ac- 
count a young Lady gave me of the Loves of a 
family in town, which , fliall be nameleJS j or 
rather for the better found and elevation of the 
hiftory, inftead of Mr. and Mrs. fueh-a-one, 
I fhall call tliem by feigned names. Without 
further preface, you are to know'-, that within 
the liberties of the city of Wejiminjier lives the 
Lady Honoria, a widow about the age of forty, 
of a healthy conffitution, gay temper, and ele- 
gant perfon. She drelles a little too much like 
a girl, affeds a childifh fondnefs in the tone of 
her voice, fometimes a pretty iullennefs in the 
leaning of her head, and now and then a down- 
caft of her eyes on her fan : Neidier her imagi- 
nation nor her health would ever give her to 
know that fhe is turned of tv/enty ; but that in 
the midft of thefe pretty foftnelTes,. and airs of 
£4 . delicacy 
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delicacy and attradtion, (he has a tall daughter 
within a fortnight of fifteen, who impertinently 
comes into the room, and towers fo much to- 
wards woman, that her mother is always checked 
by her prefence, and every charm of Honori a 
droops at the entrance of Flavia. The agreeable 
Flavia would be what the. is not, as well as 
her modier Honoria j but all their beholders 
are more partial to an alfedration of what a peribn 
is growing up to, than of what has been already 
enjoyed, and is gone for ever. It is therefore 
allowed to Flavia to look forward, but not to 
Honoria to look back. Flavia is no way de- 
pendent on her mother with relation to her 
fortune, for which reafon they live almoft upon 
an equality in converfation j and as Honoria has 
given Flavia to underftand, that it is ill-bred to 
be always calling Mother, Flavia is as well 
pleafed never to be called Child. It happens 
by this means, that thefe Ladies are generally 
Rivals in all places where they appear; and the 
words Mother and Daughter never pafs between 
them but out of fpite. Flavia one night at a 
play obferving Honoria draw the eyes of feveral 
in the pit, called to a Lady who fate by her, 
and bid her aj(k her Mother to lend her her 
fnuff-box for one moment. Another time, 
when a Lover of was on his knees be- 

feeching the favour to kifs her hand, Flavia 
rufliing into the room kneeled down by him 
and aflced blefiing. Several of thefe contra- 
di<3:ory ads of duty have railed between them 
fuch a coldnefs that they generally con verfe when 

they 
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they are in mixed company by way of talking 
at one another, and not to one another. Ho- 
mria is ever complaining of a certain fufficiency 
in the young women of this age, who affume 
to themfelves an authority of carrying all things 
before them, as if th^ were poJflelTors of the 
efteem of mankind, and all, who were but a 
year before them in the world, were neglected 
or deceafed. Elam a., upon fuch a provocation, 
is fure to obferve, that there are people who can. 
refign nothing, and know not how to give up 
what they know they cannot hold ; that there 
are thofe who will not allow youth their follies, 
not becaufe they are themfelves paft them, but 
becaufe they love to continue in them. Thefe 
Beauties rival each other on all occafions, not 
that they have always had the fame Lovers, but 
each >as kept up a vanity to fhew the other the 
chafms of her Lover. Dick Craftin and Tom 
Tippy among many others, have of late been 
pretenders in this family : Dick to Honoria, Tom 
to Flavta. Dick is the only furviving Beau of 
the laft age, and Tom almofl the only one that 
keeps up that order of men in this. 

I wilh I could repeat the little circumilances 
of a converfation of the four Lovers witli the 
fpirit in which the young Lady, I had my ac- 
count from, reprefented it at a vifit wliere I 
had the honour to be prefent ; but it feems 
Dick Craftin, the admirer of Honoria, and Tom 
Tulip the pretender to Flam a, were purpofely 
admitted together by the Ladies, that each might 
fhew the other that her Lover had the fuperionty 
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in tlie accompliflicaents of that fort of creature 
whom the filiier part of women call a fine Gen- 
tleman. As this age has a much more grofs 
tafte in couitlhip, as well as in every thing elfe, 
than tlie lafl; had, thefe Gentlemen are infences 
of it in their different manner of application. 
'Tulip is ever making allufions to the vigour of 
his perfon, the finewy force of his make j while 
Crajiin profelfes a wary obfervation of the turns 
of his miftrefs’s mind. Tulip gives himfelf the 
air of a refiftlefs ravifher, Crajiin pradtifes that 
of a fkilful lover. Poetry is the infeparable 
property of every man in Love ; and as men. of 
“ wit write verfes on thofe occafions, the reft of 
the world repeat the verfes of»others- Thefe 
fervants of the Ladies were ufed to imitate their 
manner of converfation, and allude to one 
another, rather than interchange difcourfe in 
what they faid when they met. Tulip the odier 
day feized his miflrefs’s hand, and repeated out 
of Ovid’s Art of Love^ 

*Tis I can in foft battles pafs the night, 1 

Yet rile next morning vigorous for the fight, > 
Frelh as the day, and aftive as the light. J 

Upon hearing this, Craftin^ with an air of 
deference, played Honorid^ fan, and repeated, 

has that prevailing gentle art. 

That can with a refiftlefs charm impart 
The loofeft wilhes to the chafteft heart : 

Raife fuch a conflidt, kindle fuch a fire. 

Between declining virtue and defire, 

’Till the poof vanquilh’d maid dilTolves away 
In dreams all night, infighs and tears all day. 

When 
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When Crajiin had uttered thefe verfes with 
tendernefs which at once ipoke paffion and 
reipe.dt, Honoria caft a triumphant glance at 
Flavia, as exulting in the elegance of Cra/iin ^ 
eourtihip, and upbraiding her with the home- 
linefs of Fulip’i. ’fultp underftood the reproach, 
and in return began to applaud the wifdom of 
old arnorous Gentlemen, who turned theic 
miflrefs’s imagination as far as poffible from, 
what they had long themfelves forgot, and ended 
his difcourfe with a fly commendation of th© 
doftrine oi Platonic Eojve lame time he 

ran over, .with„.a. ,-latighing-..eye, Cra/lhis thin- 

legs,, meagre looks, and fpare body. The old 
Gentleman immediately left the room with 
fome diforder, and the converfation fell upon 
untimely paffion, after-love, and unfeafonable 
youth. ‘Tulip fung, danced, moved before the 
glafs, led his mifoefs. half a minuet, hummed 

Celia the fair, in the, bloom of fifteen ; 

when there came a fervant with a letter to him, 
which was as follows. 

SIR, 

® Y Underhand very well what you meant by 
your mention of Platonic Love. I ffiall 
‘ be glad to meet you immediately in Hide- 
‘ Park, or behind Montague-Houfe, or attend, 
* you to Barn-Elms, or any other faihionable. 
‘ place that is fit for a Gentleman to die in, 
that you ffiall appoint for. 

Sir, your raoh humble fervant, 

Richard Crajlini. 
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Tulifs colour changed at the reading of this 
epiftle ; for which reafon his miftrefs fnatched 
it to read the contents. While Ihe was doing 
fo Tulip went away, and the Ladies now agree- 
ing in a common calamity, bewailed together 
the danger of their Lovers. They immediately 
cndreffed to go out, and took hackneys to pre- 
vent mifchief : But, after alarming all parts of 
the town, Crajiin was found by his widow in 
his pumps at Hide-Park, which appointment 
Tulip never kept, but made his efcape into the 
country. Flavia tears her hair for his inglorious 
fafety, curfes and defpifes her charmer, is fallen 
in love with Crajlin : Which is the firfl part 
of the hiftory of the Rival Mother. R 
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— — Convive f rope dijfentire videniur, . 

Pofcentes vario muUum diverfa palatO', 

^id dem ? ^id non dem ^ — 

Hor. Ep. 2 . 1. 2 . V. 6i<. 

Imitated, 

. ■ ' ■ ■ ■■ —W hat wou’d you have me do. 

When out of twenty I can pleafe riot two ? — 

One likes the pheafant’s wing, and one the leg; ' 
The vulgar boil, the learned roll an egg : 

Hard talk, to hit the palate of fuch guefts. 

Pope. 

L ooking over the late packets of letters 
which have been fent to me, I found the 
following. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ "SJ OUR paper is a part of my tea-equipage ; 

‘ ^ . and my fervant knows my humour fo 
‘ well, that calling for my breakfafl: this morn- 
‘ ing (it being paft my ufual hour) fire anfwered, 

‘ the Spectator was not yet Come in; but 
‘ that the tea-kettle boiled, and Ihe expedled it 
‘ every moment. Having thus in part fignified, 
‘ to you the efteem and veneration which I have 
‘ for you, I mull put you in mind of the cata- 
‘ logue of books^ which you have promifed to 

‘ recommend 
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* recommend to our fex ; for I have deferred 
‘ furniiliing my clofet with authors, until I re- 
‘ ceive your advice in this particular, feeing your 
® daily difciple and humble fervant, 

LEONORA, 

In anfwer to my fair difciple, whom I am 
very proud of, I muft acquaint her and the reft 
of my readers, that fince I have called out for 
help in my catalogue of a Lady’s library, I have 
received many letters upon that head, fome of 
which I fhall give an account of. 

In the fiift clafs I fhall take notice of thofe 
which come to me from eminent Bookfellers, 
who every one of them mention with refpedt 
the authors they have printed, and confequently 
have an eye to their own advantage more than 
to that of the Ladies. One tells me, that he 
thinks it abfolutely neceflary for women to have 
true notions of right and equity, and that there- 
fore they cannot perufe a better book than Dal- 
ton’r Country JuJrice : Another thinks they can- 
not be without Lhe Complete yockey. A third 
bfeferving the curiolity and defire of prying into 
fecrets, which he tells me is natural to the 
fair Sex, is of opinion this female inclination, if 
well direded, might turn very much to their 
advantage, and therefore recommends to me 
Mr. Mede up07i the Revelations. A fourth lays it 
down as an unqueftionabie truth, that a Lady 
cannot be throughly accomplifhed who has not 
read The fecret 'Treaties: and Negotiations of Ma7‘- 
^< 7 / D’Eftrades- Mr. Jacob Tonfori jim. % oi 

opinion. 
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opinion, that Si2yZ?’s might be of very 

great ufe to the Ladies, in order to make them 
general fcholars. Another, whofe name I have 
forgotten, thinks it highly proper that every 
woman with child fhould read Mr. Wall’s Hip 
tory of Infant Baptifm ; as another is very impor- 
tunate with me to recommend to all my female 
readers Hhe fnifnng Stroke-, being a Vindication 
of the Patriarchal Scheme, &c. 

In the fecond clafs I lhall mention Books 
which are recommended by hulbands, if I may 
believe the writers of them. Whether or no 
they are real hufbands or perfonated ones I cannot 
teU, but tire Books they recommend are as fol- 
low. A Paraphrafe on the Hifory of Sufannah. 

Rules to keep Lent. l!he Chrifiaris Overthrow 
prevented. A Hifuafve from the Play-houfe. 

Hhe Virtues of Camphire, with DireSiions to make 
Camphire Tea. The Pleafures of a Country Life. 

The Government of the Tongue. A Letter dated 
from Cheapfde defires me that I would advife all 
young wives to make themfelves miftrefies of 
Wingate’s Arithmetic, and concludes with a pofi- 
fcript, that he hopes I will not forget The Comtefs 
cf'KcnLs Receipts. 

I may reckon the Ladies themfelves as a third 
clafs among thefe my correfpondents and privy- 
counfellors. In a letter from one of them, I 
am advifed to place Pharamond at the head of 
my catalogue, and, if I think proper, to give 
the fecond place to Cafandra. Coquetilla begs 
me not to think of nailing women upon- their 
knees with manuals of devotion, nor of icorch- 

ing 
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ing their faces with books of houfewifry. .F/or 
defires to know if there are any Books writ- 
ten againfi: gittdes, and intreats me, if there are, 
to give them a place in my library. Plays of 
all forts have their feveral advocates; All for 
Love is mentioned in above fifteen letters ; Sopo- 
nijba, or Hajiibal'^ Overthrow., in a dozen 5 the 
Innocent Adultery is likewife highly approved of : 
Mithridates King of Pontus has many friends ; 
Alexander the Great and Aurengzebe have the 
fame number of voices; but Theodofus, or the 
Force of Love, carries it from all the rell. 

I {hould, in the lafi; place, mention fuch books 
as have been propofed by men of learning, and 
thofe who appear competent judges of this mat- 
ter, and muft here take occafion to thank A. B. 
whoever it is that conceals himfelf under thofe 
two letters, for his advice upon this fubjedt : 
But as I find the work I have undertaken to be 
very difficult, I ffiall defer the executing of it 
until I am further acquainted with the thoughts 
'of my judicious contemporaries, and have time 
to examine the feveral Books they offer to me ; 
being refolved, in an affair of this moment, to 
proceed with the greateff; caution. 

In the mean while,' as I have taken the Ladies 
under my particular care, J ffiall make it my 
bufinefs to find out in the beff; authors ancient 
and modern fuch paffages as may be for their 
ufe, and endeavour to accommodate them as 
well as I can to their tafte ; not queftioning but 
the valuable part of the fex will eafily pardon me, 
if from time to tim'e'I laugh at thofe little vanities 

and 
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and follies which appear in the behaviour of fome 
’ - of them, and which are more proper for ridi- 
cule than a ferious cenfure. Moft books being 
. calculated for male readers, and generally written 
with an eye to men of learning, makes a work 
of this nature the more neceflary ; befides, 
am the more encouraged, becaufe I flatter myfelf 
that I fee the Sex daily improving by thefe my 
Ipeculations. My fair readers are already deeper 
i fcholars than the beaus: I could name fome of 

. them who talk much better than feveral Gen- 
tlemen that make a figure at Will’s-, and as I 
frequently receive letters from the fine Ladies 
'■ and pretty Fellows, I cannot but obferve that 
the former arefuperior to the others not only in 
the fenfe but in the Ipelling. This cannot but 
have a good efFedt upon the female world, and 
f keep them from being charmed by thofe empty 

i coxcombs that have hitherto been admired among 

the women, though laughed at among the men. 

I am credibly informed that Tom Tattle pafles 
for an impertinent fellow, that Will Trippet^ 
begins to be fmoked, and that 
himfelf is witliin a month of a coxcomb, in 
cafe I think fit to continue this paper. For my 
; part, as it is my bufinefs in fome meafure to 

' deted fuch as would lead aftray weak minds by 

i their falfe pretences to wit and judgment, hu* 

mour and gallantry, I Ihall not fail to lend the 
befl; lights I am able to the fair Sex for the com 
f tinuation of thefe their difcoveries, L 

h 
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■ — "• •Spaiia hre'oi- 

Spent Imgdtn refcces : dmn loquimur, fugerit inviia 
JEtas : Carpe diem, qudm minimwni credula poflerv. 

Hdr. Od. SI. 1. I. y. 6. 

- — — Be wife, cut off long cares 
From thy con tracled fpan. 

E’en whilft v/e fpeak the envious time 
Doth make fwift hafte away : 

Then feize the prefent, ufe thy prime, 

Nor truft another day. C&fi-ECH. 

W E all of us complain of the Ihortnefs of 
time, faith Seneca, and yet have much 
more than we know what to do v/ith. Our 
lives, fays he, are fpent either in doing nothing 
at all, or in doing nothing to the purpofe, or in 
doing nothing that we ought to do: We are 
always complaining our days are few, and adting 
as though there would be no end of them. 
That noble Philolbpher has defcribed our incon- 
liilency with ourfelves in this particular, by? all 
thofe various turns of expreffion and thought 
which are peculiar to his writings. 

I often confider mankind as wholly incon-- 
fifcent with itfelf in a point that bears feme 
affinity to the former. Though we feem 
grieved at the ffiortnefs of life in general, we 
4 are 
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are wifliing eveiy period of it at an end. The 
tninor longs to be at age, then to be a man of 
bufinefs, then to make up an eflate, then to 
arrive at honours, then to retire. Thus al- 
though the whole of life is allowed by every one 
to be £hort, the feveral divifions of it appear long 
and tedious. We are for lengthening our Ipan 
in general, but would fain contrad the parts of 
which it is compofed. The Ufurer would be 
very well fatisfied to have all the time annihilated 
that lies between the prefent moment and next 
quarter-day. 'The Politician would be contented 
to lofe three years in his life, could he place 
things in the pofture which he fancies they will 
Hand in after fuch a revolution of time. The 
Lover would be glad to ftrike out of his exigence 
all the moments that are to pafs away before the 
happy meeting. Thus, as faft as our time runs, 
we &ould be very glad in moft parts of our 
lives that it ran much fafter than it does. Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands, nay we 
wifh away whole years ; and travel through 
time as through a country filled with many 
wild and empty waftes, which we would fain 
hurry over, that we may arrive at thofe feveral 
little fettlements or imaginary points of reft which 
are difperfed up and down in it. 

If we divide the hfe of moft men into Jpenty 
parts, we fhall find that at leaft nineteen oFthem 
are mere gaps and chafms, which are neither 
filled with pleafure nor bufinefs. I do not how- 
ever include, in this calculation the life of thofe men 
who are in a perpetual hurry of aftairs, but of 

Fa tlrofe 
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thofe oiily who are not always engaged in fcenes 
of action; and I hope I iliali not do an unac- 
ceptable piece of fervice to thefe perfons if I 
point out to them certain methods for the filling 
up their empty fpaces of life. The methods I 
fhall propofe to them are as follow. 

The firft is the exercife of Virtue, in the moft 
general acceptation of the word. That par- 
ticular fcheme which comprehends the focial 
Virtues, may give employment to the moll in- 
duftrious temper, and find a man in bufineis 
more than the mofi: adtive ftation of life. To 
advife the ignorant, relieve the needy, com- 
fort the afflidted, are duties that fall in our way 
almoft every day of our lives. A man has 
frequent opportunities of mitigating the fiercenefs 
of a party ; of doing juftice to the charader of 
a deferving man ; of foftening the envious, quiet- 
ing the angty, and redifying the prejudiced; 
which are all of them employments fuited to a 
reafonable nature, and bring great fatisfadion to 
the perfon who can bufy himfelf in them with 
difcretion. 

There is another kind of Virtue that may find 
employment for thofe retired hours in w^hich we 
are altogether left to ourfelves, and deftitute of 
company and converfation ; I mean that inter- 
courfe and communication which every reafon- 
able creature ought to maintain with the great 
Author of his Being. The man who lives under 
an habitual fenfe of the divine prefence keeps 
up a perpetual chearfulnefs of temper, and en- 
joys every moment the fatisfadion of thinking 
4 • ■ himfelf 
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Iiimfeif in company with his deareft and beft 
of Friends. The time never lies heavy upon 
him : It is impoffible for him to be alone. His 
thoughts and pailions are the moft bulled at 
fuch hours when thofe of other men are the 
moll unadtive : He no fooner fteps out of the 
world but his heart burns with devotion, fwells 
with hope, and triumphs in the confcioufnefs of 
that prefence which every where furrounds him j 
or, on the contrary, pours out its fears, its fur- 
rows, its apprehenfions, to the great Supporter 
of its exiftence. 

I have here only conlldered the neceffity of a 
rnan’s being virtuous, that he may have fome- 
thing to doj but if we confider further, that the 
exercife of Virtue is not only an amufement for 
the time it lafts, but that its influence extends 
to thofe parts of our exigence which lie beyond 
the grave, and that our whole Eternity is to take 
its colour from thofe hours which we here em- 
ploy in Virtue or in Vice, the argument redoubles 
upon us, for putting in pradtice this method of 
paffing away our time. 

When a man has but adittle flock to im- 
prove, and has opportunities of turning it ail to 
good account, what fliall we think of him if he 
fuffers nineteen parts of it to lie dead, and 
perhaps employs even the twentieth to his ruin 
ordifadvantage ? But becaufethe mind cannot be 
always in its fervors, nor ftrained up to a pitch 
of virtue, it is neceffary to find out proper em- 
ployments for it in its relaxations.. 

F 3 ' The 
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The next method therefore that I would pro- 
pofe'to fill up our time, fhouid be ufefui and, 
innocent diverfions. I muft confefs I think it 
is below reafonable creatures to be altogether 
converfant in fuch dwerllons as are merely in- 
nocent, and have nothing elfe to recommend 
them, but that there is no hurt in them. Whe- 
ther any kind of gaming has even thus much 
to fay for itfelf, I fliall not determine ; but I 
think it is very wonderful to fee perfons of the 
befi: fenfe paffing away a dozen hours together 
in fhufiling and dividing a pack of Cards, with 
no other converfation but what is made up of 
a few game phrafes, and no other Ideas but thofe 
of black or red fpots ranged together in different 
figures. Would not a man laugh to hear any 
one of tills fpecies complaining that life is fliort ? 

The Stage might be made a perpetual fource 
of the mod: noble and ufefui entertainments, 
were it under proper regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itfelf fo agreeably 
as in the converfation of a well-chofen Friend, 
There is indeed no bleffing of life that is any 
v/ay comparable to the enjoyment of a difcreet 
and virtuous friend. It eafes and unloads the- 
mind, clears and improves the underftanding, 
engenders thoughts and knowledge, animates 
virtue and good refolution, fooths and allays the 
pafilons, and finds employment for moft of the 
vacant hours of life. 

Next to fuch an intimacy with a particular 
perfon, one would endeavour after a more gene- 
ral converfation with fuch as are able to entertaisi 

and 
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and improve thofb with whom they converfe, 
which are qualifications that feldom go afunder. 

There are many other ufefui amufements of 
life, which one would endeavour to multiply, 
that one might on all occafions have recourfe to 
fomething rather than fufFer the mind to lie idle, 
or run adrift with any paflion that chances to rife 
in it. 

A man that has a tafte in mufic, painting, 
or archite(9;ure, is like one that has another fenie 
when compared with fuch as have no roiifh of 
thofe arts, T^e Florifi:, the Planter, the Gar- 
dener, the Hiilbandman, when they are only as 
accompliiliments to the man of fortune, are 
great reliefs to a country life, and many ways 
ufefui to thofe who are poffefifed of them. 

But of all the diverfions of life, there is none 
fo proper to fill up its empty Ipaces, as the read- 
ing of ufefui and entertaining authors. But this 
I fhali only touch upon, becaufe it in fome 
meafure interferes with the third method, which 
I Ihall propofe in another paper, for the em- 
ployment of our dead unadtive hours, and w^hich 
I fhali only mention in general to be the purfuit 
of Knov/ledge. )] L 
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. N® 94 Monday, June 18. 


^ ^ Hoceji 

Vivere bis^ vita poje priorefrui. 

Mart. Epig. 23. 1 . IO9 

The prefent joys of life we doubly tafte. 

By looking back with pleafure on the paft. 

T he laft mediod which I propofed in my 
Saturday's, paper, for filling up thofe 
empty fpaces of life which are fo tedious and 
burdenfom to idle people, is the employing 
ourfelves in the purfuit of Knowledge. I re- 
member Mr. Boyle, Ipeaking of a certain mineral, 
tells us, that a man may confume his whole life 
in the fiudy of it, without arriving at the know- 
ledge of all its qualities. The truth of it is, 
there is not a fingle fcience, or any branch of 
it, that might not fumilh a man with bufinefs 
for life, diough it were much longer than it is. 

I iliali not here engage on thofe beaten fuh’- 
jects of the ufefulnefs of Knowledge, nor of 
the pleafure and perfedtion it gives the mind, 
nor on the methods of attaining it, nor recom- 
mend any particular branch of it, ail which 
have been the topics of many other writers 5 but 
iliall indulge myfelf in a Ipeculation that is more 
uncommon, and may therefore perhaps be more 
entertaining, 

O 

^ I 
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■ I have before fihewn how the unemployed 
parts of life appear long and tedious, and fhaU 
here endeavour to ihew how thofe parts of life 
which are exercifed in ftudy, reading, and the 
purfuits of knowledge, are long but not tedious, 
•and by that means difcover a method of length- 
ening our lives, and at the fame time of turning 
all the parts of them to our advantage. 

, Mr. Locke obferves, “ that we get the Idea 
‘‘ of time, or duration, by refleding on that 
train of Ideas which fucceed one another in 
“ our minds: That for thisreafon, when we 
deep fbundly without dreaming, we have no 
“ perception of time, or the length of it, whilft 
“ we deep 5 and that the moment wherein we 
, “ leave off to think, until the moment we begin 
•“ to think again, feems to have no diftance.” 
To which the author adds, “ and fo I doubt not 
“ but it would be to a waking man, if it were 
“ poffible for him to keep only one Idea in his 
“ mind, without variation, and the fucceffion 
“ of others; and we fee, that one who fixes 
“ his thoughts very intently on one thing, lb 
“ as to take but little notice of the fucceffion 
“ of Ideas that pafs in his mind whilft he 
“ is taken up with that earneft contemplation, 
“ lets flip out of his account a good part of 
“ that duration, and thinks that time fhorter 
than it is.” 

We might carry this thought further, and 
confider a man as, on one fide, ffiortening his 
time by thinking on nothing, or but a few things j 
fp, on the other, as lengthening it, by employe 
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ing his thoughts go. many fubjedis, ©r by enter- 
taining a quick and eonflant fucceffion of Ideas. 
Accordingly Ivlonfieur Mallebranche, in his Inquiry 
after Pruth^ (which was publiflied federal years 
before Mr. Locke’s, Effay on Euman Underftanding) 
tells US, that it is poffible fome creatures may 
think half an hour as long as we do a thouland 
years j or look upon that ipace of duration which 
we call'a minute, as an hour, a week, a month, 
or a whole age. 

This notion of Monfieur Maliebranche, . is 
capable of fonie little explanation from what I 
have quoted out of Mr. Locke for if our notion 
of time is produced by our refleding on the fuc- 
ceflion of Ideas in our mind, and this fucceffion 
may be infinitely accelerated or retarded, it will 
follow, that different Beings may have different 
notions of the fame parts of duration, according 
as their Ideas, which we fuppofe are equally dif- 
tindt in each of them, follow one another in a 
greater or lefs degree of rapidity. 

There is a famous paflage in the Alcoran, 
which looks as if Mahomet had been poffeffed 
of the notion we are now fpeaking of. It is* 
there faid, that the Angel Gabriel took Mahomet 
out of his bed one morning to give him a fight 
of all things in the feven Heavens, in Paradife, 
and in Hell, which the Prophet took a diftindt 
view of ; and after having held ninety thoufand 
conferences with God, was brought back again 
to his bed. All this, fays the Alcoran, was 
tranfaded in fo fmall a ipace of time, that Ma- 
homet at his return found his bed ffill warm, 

and 
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and took up an earthen pitcher, (whieh was 
thrown down at the very inftant that the Angel 
Gabriel cznkd him away) before the water was 
aii fpiit. 

There is a very pretty ftory in the TurkiJB 
Tales which relates to this pafiage of that famons 
impoftor, and beats fome afiBnify to the fubje^l 
we are now upon. A Sultan of EgyJ>f, who 
was an Infidel, ufedto laugh at this circuroftancc 
in Mahomet's life, as what was altogether im- 
poffible and abfurd : But converfing one day 
with a great Dodtor in the Law, who had the 
gift of working miracles, tlie Dodtor told him he 
would quickly convince him of the truth of this 
pafiage in the hiftory of Mahomet, if he would 
confent to do v/hat he ihould defire of him. 
Upon this the Sultan was diredled to place him- 
felf by an huge tub of water, which he did 
accordingly; and as he flood by the tub amidfi: 
a circle of his great men, the holy man bid him 
plunge his head into the water, and draw it up 
again: The King accordingly thruft his head 
into the water, and at the fame time found him- 
felf at the foot of a mountain on a fea-lhore. 
The King immediately began to rage againd: 
his Dodtor for this piece of treachery and witch- 
craft ; but at length, knowing it was in vain to be 
angry, he fet himfelf to think on proper methods 
for getting a livelihood in this iirange country : 
Accordingly he applied himfelf to fome people 
whomhe fawat work in a neighbouring wood: 
thefe people conduded him to a town that flood 
at a litde diftance from the wood, where, after 
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fome adventures, he married a woman of great 
beauty and fortune. He lived with this woman 
fo long until he had by her leven fons and feven 
daughters : He was afterwards reduced to great 
want, and forced to think of plying in the ftreets 
ns a Porter for his livelihood. One day as he 
was walking alone by the fea-fide, being feized 
with many melancholy refledtions upon his for- 
mer and his prefent date of life, which had 
raifed a fit of devotion in him, he threw off his 
clothes with a defign to wafh himfelf, according 
to the cuflom of the Mahometans^ before he 
faid his prayers. 

After his firft plunge into the fea, he no fboner 
raifed his head above the water but he found 
himfelf flanding by the fide of the tub, with 
the great men of his court about him, and the 
holy man at his fide. He immediately upbraided 
his teacher for having fent him on fuch a courfe 
of adventures, and betrayed him into fo long a 
flate of mifery and fervitude ; but v/as wonder- 
fully fiirprifed when he heard that the ftate he 
talked of was only a dream and delufion j that 
he had not ftirred from the place where he then 
flood ; and that he had only dipped his head 
into the water, and immediately taken it out 
again.' ' 

The Mahometan Dodlor took this occafion of 
inftrudling the Sultan, dlat nothing was impoffible 
with God ; and that He, with whom a tlioufand 
years are but as one day, can, if he pleafes, make 
a fingle day, nay a fingle moment, appear to 
any of his creatures as a thoufand years. 
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I fliall leave my reader to compare tliefe 
Eaftern fables with the notions of thofe two great 
Philofophers whom I have quoted in this paper j 
and fhall only, by way of application, defire him 
to confider how we may extend life beyond its 
natural dimenfions, by applying ourfelves dili- 
gently to the purfuits of Knowledge. 

The hours of a wife man are lengthened by 
his Ideas, as thofe of a fool are by his Paffions : 
The time of the one is long, becaufe he does 
not know what to do with it; lb is that of the 
other, becaufe he diftinguilhes every moment of 
it with ufeful or amufing thoughts ; or in other 
words, becaufe the one is always wilhinp- it 
away, and the other always enjoying it. 

How different is the view of pall life, in the 
man who is grown old in Knowledge and Wif- 
dom, from that of him who is grown old in 
Ignorance and Folly ? The latter is like the owner 
of a barren country that fills his eye with the 
prolped of naked bills and plains, which pro- 
duce nothing either profitable or ornamental; 
the other beholds a beautiful and fpacious land- 
ildp divided into delightful gardens, green mea- 
dows, fruitful fields, and can fcarce call; his eye 
on a fmgle fpot of his pofiTeffions, that is not 
covered with fome beautiful plant or flower. L 
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Cura leves loquuntur, ingentes fiupent. 

Light forrows fpeak, great grief is dumb. 

H aving read the two following letters 
with much plealure, I cannot but think 
the good fcnfe of them will be as agreeable to 
the town as any thing I could fay either oii 
the topics they treat of, or any other. They 
both allude to former papers of mine, and I 
do not queftion but the hrft, which is upon in- 
ward mourning, will be thought the production 
of a man who is well acquainted with the gene- 
I'ous yearnings of diftrefs in a manly temper, 
which is above the relief of tears. A fpeculation 
of my own on that fubjed: I fliall defer until 
another occaiion. 

The fecGiid letter is from a Lady of a mind 
as great as 'her underfcanding. There is per- 
haps fomething in the beginning of it which I 
ought in modeiiy to conceal; but I have fo much 
efteem for this correfjpondent, that I wdli not 
alter a tittle of what £he writes, though I am thus 
fcrupuloLis at the price of being ridiculous, 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T W as very well pleafed with your dilcourie 
‘ upon general mourning, and fiioiild be, 
‘ obliged to you if you would enter into the 

matter 
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' matter more deeply, and give us your tfaouglits 
‘ upon the common fenfe the ordinary people 
' have of the demonftrations of grief, who pre- 

* fcribe rules and falhions to the moft folemn 

* afflidtion ; fuch as the lofs of the nearelt rela- 
‘ tions and dearefl: friends. You cannot go to 

* vifit a hck friend, but fonse impertinent 'Waiter 
‘ about him obferves the mufcles of your face, 

* as ftridtly as if they were prognoses of his 

* death or recovery. If he happens to be taken 
‘ from you, you are immediately furrounded 
‘ with numbers of thefe fpedtators, who expect 

* a melancholy fhrug of your Ihoulders, a pa- 
‘ thetical fhake of your head, and an expreffive 
‘ diltoition of your face, to meafure your affec- 
‘ tion and value for the deceafed : But there is 

* nothing, on thefe occafions, fo much in their 
‘ favour as immoderate weeping. As all their 
‘ pallions are fuperficial, they imagine the feat 

* of love and friendlhip to be placed viiibly in 
‘ the eyes : They judge what ftock of kind- 
‘ nefs you had for the living, by the quantity 

* of tears you pour out for the dead ; fo that if 
‘ one body wants that quantity of fait- water 
‘ another abounds with, he is in great danger 

* of being thought infenfible or ill-natured: 
‘ They are ftrangers to friend'thip, whofe grief 
‘ happens not to be moift enough to wet fuch 
‘ a parcel of handkerchiefs. But experience 
‘ has told us, nothing is fo fallacious as this 

* outward fign of Sorrow ■, and the natural hif- 
‘ tory of our bodies will teach lis that this flux 
‘ of the eyes, this faculty of weeping, Is peculiar 

only 
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‘ only to feme conffitutions. We obfea-e in 
■ the tender bodies of children, when croffid 

€ in their little, wills and expeftations, how dii- 

‘ folvabk they are into tears : If this 
‘ grief is in men, nature would not he able to 
‘ fupport them in the excefs of it for one rno- 
« ment Add to this obfervation, how quick 
* is their tranfition from this paffion to that of 
‘ their ioy. I will not fay we fee often, m the 
‘ next tender things to children, tears feed with- 
‘ out mnach grieving. Thus it is common to 

< died tears without much forrow, and as com- 
‘ mon to fuffer much forrow without feedding 
‘ tears Grief and weeping are indeed frequent 

< companions : But, I believe, never m tneir 
‘ hiehell excelTes. As laughter does not pro- 
‘ ceed from profound joy, fo either does weep- 
‘ iiw from profound Sorrow . The Soi row which 
‘ appears ib eafily at the eyes, cannot diave 
‘ pierced deeply into the heart. The heart dil- 
' Lided with grief, ftops all the paflages for 

^ t^d.vs or is-Gicnts-tions® ' 

‘ Now, Sir, what I would incline you to m 
c is, that you would inform the fealiow 

« 'criHcs and cbfervers upon Sorrow, that true 
‘ affllaion labours to be invifible, that it is a 
« ftranger to ceremony, and that it heap umts 
T own nature a dignity much above the little 
‘ circumftances which are affeaed undep the 
‘ notion of decency. You muft know, pu, 

‘ have lately loll a dear friend, tor wnom 1 have 
< rot vet feed a tear, and for that reafon your 
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‘ animadverfions on that fubjed would be the 
® more acceptable tOj 

Sir, 

Your mod humble fervant, 

B. D. 

Mr. Spectator, June^kt i^tb, 

' A S I hope there are but few that have fo 
s XA Ufjig gratitude as not to acknowledge 
‘ the ufefulnefs of your pen, and to efteem it 
‘ a public benefit j fo I am fenfible, be that as 
‘ it will, you mufi: neverthelefs find the fecret 

* and incomparable pleafure of doing good, and 
‘ be a great lharer in the entertainment you 

* give. I acknowledge our Sex to be much 
‘ obliged, and I hope improved by your labours, 
‘ and even your intentions, more particularly 
‘ for our fervice. If it be true, as it is fome- 
' times faid, that our Sex have an influence on 

* the other, your paper may be a yet more 
^ general good. Your direding us to reading is 
‘ certainly the befl: means to our inftrudion ; but 
‘ I think, with you, caution in that particular 

* very ufeful, fince the improvement of our 
‘ underftandings may, or may not, be of fervice 

* to us, according as it is managed. It has been 
‘ thought we are not generally fo ignorant as 

* ill-taught, or that our Sex does fo often want wit, 

* judgment, or knowledge, as the right application 

* of them : You are fo well-bred, as to fay your 
‘ fair readers are already deeper fcholars than 
‘ the beaus, and that you could imme fome of 

V OL. II. G them 
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them that talk much better than feveral Gen- 
tlemen that make a figure at #1:7/’s : This may 
poffibly be, and no great compliment, in my 
opinion, even fuppoling your comparifon to 
reach Tom’s and the Grecian ; Sure you are too 
wife to think that a real commendation of 
a woman. Were it not rather to be wiflred 
we improved in our ov/n fphere, and approved 
ourfelves better daughters, wives, mothers, and 
friends ? 

‘ I cannot but agree with the iudicioirs trader 
in Cheapfide (though I am not at all prejudiced 
in his favour) in recommending the fludy 
of Arithmetic ; and muft diffent even from the 
authority which you mention, when it advifes 
the making our Sex fcholars. Indeed a little 
more phiiofophy, in order to the fubduing 
our pafiions to our reafon, might be fometimes 
ferviceable, and a treatife of that nature I 
flioiild approve of, even in exchange for 
Theodofrus^ or the Force of Love ; but as I well 
know you want not hints, I will proceed no 
further than to recommend the Bifliop of Cdm- 
brafs Edzication of a Datighter, as it is tranf- 
lated into the only language I have any know- 
ledge of, though perhaps very much to its 
diladvantage. I have heard it objected againft 
tliat piece, that its inflru-ttions are not of gene- 
ral life, but only fitted for a great Lady ; but 
I confefs I am not of that opinion; for I do 
not remember, that there are any rules laid 
down for the expences of a woman, in which 
particular only I think a Gentlewoman ought 

‘"to 
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‘ to differ from a Lady of the beft fortune, or 
‘ higheft quality, and not in their principles of 
‘ juftice, gratitude, fincerity, prudence, or mo- 
‘ defty. I ought perhaps to make an apology 
^ for this long epiftlej but as I rather believe 
‘ you a friend to fincerity, than ceremony, fhali 
only aflure you I am, Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Anabella. 


N® 96 Wednefday, June 20. 


— — ~Atnictm 

Mancipum domino, 13 frugi- 

Hor. Sat. 7. 1. 2. V. 3. 

-—The faithful fervant, and the true. 

Creech. 


Mr. Spectator, 

* X Have frequently read your difcourfe upon 
‘ A Servants, and, as I am one myfelf, have 
‘ been much offended, that in that variety of 

* forms wherein you confidered the bad, you 
‘ found no place to.mention the good. There 
‘ is however one obfervation of yours I approve, 
‘ which is, that there are men of wit and good 
‘ fenfe among all orders of men, and that fer- 
‘ vants report moft of the good or ill which is 
‘ Ipoken of their mafters. That there are men 
‘ of fenfe who live in fervitude, I have the 
‘ vanity to fay I have felt to my woful experience. 

f G z . ‘ You 
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‘ You attribute very juftly the fource of our ge- 
‘ neral iniquity to board-wages, and the imn- 
' ner of living out of a domeftic way : But I can- 

* not give you my thoughts on this fubjedt any way 
" fo well, as by a fhort account of my owm life 
' to this the forty fifth year of my age; that 
‘ is to fay, from my being firfi: a Footboy at 
‘ fourteen, to my prefent ibation of a Noble- 
‘ man’s Porter in the year of my age above- 
' mentioned. 

' Know then, that my father was a poor 

* tenant to the family of Sir Stephen Rackrent. 
' Sir Stephen put me to fchool, or rather made 

me follow his fon Harry to fchool, from my 
' ninth year; and there, though Sir Stephen 
' paid fomething for ray learning, I was ufed 
' like a fervant, and was forced to get what 

* fcraps of learning I could by ray own induftry, 
‘ for the fchoolmafter took very little notice of 
‘ me. My young mailer was a lad of very 
'' fprightiy parts ; and miy being conilantly 
‘ about him, and loving him, was no final! 
' advantage to me. My mafler loved me ex- 
' tremely, and has often been whipped for not 
' keeping me at a diilance. He ufed always to 
' fay, that v/hen he came to his eilate I 
' fliould have a leafe of my father’s tenement 
‘ for nothing. , I came up to town with him to 
' Wejiminjier-ichool ; at which time he taught me 
‘ at night all he learnt ; and put me to find out 
' words in the didlionaiy when he was about 
'his exercife. It was the will of providence 
' that Mafter Harry was taken very ill of a 

4 ‘fever. 
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® fever, of which he died within ten days after 

* his firft falling fick. Here was the firft forrow 

* I ever knewj and I affure you, Mr. Specta- 
‘ TOR, I remember the beautiful adion of the 
*= fweet youth in his fever, as frefli as if it were 
‘ yefterday. If he wanted any thing, it muft 
‘ be given him by Tom : When I let any thing 
" fall through the grief I was under, he would 

* cry, do not beat the poor boy : Give him feme 
‘ more julep for me, no body elfe fball give 
^ it me. He would drive to hide Bis being fo 

* bad, when he law I could not bear his being 
‘ in lb much danger, and comforted me, laying, 
^ Tonty Totriy have a good heart. When I was 
' holding up a cup at his mouth, he fell into 
‘ convuifions •, and at this very time I hear my 
® dear mafter’s lad groan. I was quickly turned 
‘ out of the room, and left to fob and beat my 
“ head againd the wall at my leifure. The 

grief I was in was inexpreflible ; and every 
‘ body thought it would have cod me my life. 
In a few days my old Lady, who was one of 
the houfewives of the world, thought of turn- 
^ ing me out of doors, beeaufe I put her in 
mind of her fon. Sir Stefbm propofed putting 

* me to prentice ; but my Lady being an ex- 

* cellent manager, would not let her hulhand 

* thi'ow away his money in a<ds of charity. I 

had fenfe enough to be under the utmod indig- 
nation, to fee her difcard with fo little concern, 
one her fon had loved fo much ; and went 
out of the houfe to ramble wherever my feet 
would carry me. - \ y 
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, ‘ The third day after I left Sir Stephens, fa- 
‘ mily, I was ftrolling up and down the walks 
‘ in the ’Temple. A young Gentleman of the 
' houfe, who (as I heard him fay afterwards) 
‘ feeing me half^ftarved and well-dreffed, thought 
‘ me an equipage ready to his hand, after veiy 
‘ little inquiry more than “ Did I want a mailer ?” 
‘ bid me follow him ; I did fo, and in a veiy 
‘ little while thought myfeif the happieft crea- 
‘ ture in this world. My time was taken up in 
‘ carrying letters to wenches, or melTages to 
‘ young Ladies of my mailer’s acquaintance. 
‘ We rambled from Tavern to Tavern, to the 
‘ Play-houfe, the Mulberry-garden, and all 
‘ places of refort; where my mailer engaged 
‘ every night in fome new amour, in which 
‘ and drinking he fpent all his time when he 
‘ had money. During thefe extravagancies I 
‘ had the pleafure of lying on the ilairs of a 
‘ Tavern half a night, playing at dice with other 
‘ Servants, and the like idleneffes. When my 
‘ mailer was moneyleis, I was generally em- 
‘ ployed in tranfcribing amorous pieces of poetiy^, 
‘ old fongs, and new lampoons. This life held 
‘ until my mailer married, and he had then 
‘ the prudence to turn me off, becaufe I was 
‘ in the fecret of his intrigues. 

‘ I was utterly at a lofs what courfe to take 
‘ next ; when at lafl I applied myfeif to a fel- 
‘ low-fufferer, one of his miftreffes, a woman 
‘ of the town. She happening at that time to 
‘ be pretty full of money, clothed me from 
‘ head to foot; and knowing me to be a iharp 

‘ fellow. 
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fellow, employed me accordingly. Sometimes 
‘ I was to go abroad 'with her, and when die 
‘ had pitched upon a young fellow, £he thought 
‘ for her turn, I was to be dropped as one ihe 

* could not trufl:. She would often cheapen 
' goods at the New-exchange-, and when die 
" had a mind to be attacked, die would fend me 
‘ away on an errand. When an humble fervant 
‘ and die were beginning a parley, I came imme- 
‘ diately, and told her Sir John was come home ; 
‘ then die would order another coach to prevent 
' being dogged. The Lover makes figns to me 
‘ as I get behind the coach, I diake my head it 
‘ was impoffible ; I leave my Lady at the next 
' turning, and follow the cully to know how to 
‘ fall in his way on another occafion. Befides 
‘ good offices of this nature, I writ all my 
‘ miftrefs’s Love-letters ; fome from a Lady that 
‘ faw fuch a Gentleman at fuch a. place in fuch 
‘ a coloured coat, fome diewing the terror die 
‘ was in of a jealous old hulband,: others explain- 
^ ing that the feverity of her parents was fuch 
‘ (though her fortune was fetded) that die was 

* willing to run away with fuch a one, though 
‘ die knew he was but a younger brother. In, 
‘ a word, my half education and love of idle 
‘ books, made me outwrite all that made love 
‘ to her by way of epiftle; and as die was 
‘ extremely cunning, die did well enough in 
‘ company by a fkiiful affedtation of the greateil 
‘ modefty. In the midd of all this I was fur- 
‘ prized with a letter from her and a ten pound 
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Honeft Tom, 

OU will never fee me more. I am mar- 
“ ^ ried to a very cunning country Gentle- 
“ man, who might poffibly guefs fomething if 
“ I kept you ftill ; therefore farewel” 

* When this place was loft alfo in marriage, 

* I was refolved to go among quite another 

* people, for the future; and got in Butler to 
‘ one of thofe families where there is a coach 

* kept, three or four Servants, a clean houfe 

* and a good general outfide upon a fmail eftate. 

‘ Here I lived very comfortably for fome time, 

* until I unfortunately found my mafter, the 
‘ very graved man alive, in the garret with the 
‘ chambermaid. I knew the world too well 
‘ to think of flaying there; and the next day 
‘ pretended to have received a letter out of the 
‘ country that my father was dying, and got 
‘ my discharge with a bounty for my difcretion. 

‘ The next I lived with was a peevifh’ fingle 
‘ man, whom I flayed with for a year and a 
‘ half. Mofl part of the time I paffed very 
‘ eafily; for when I began to know him, I 
‘ minded no more than he meant what he faid; 
‘ fo that one day in good humour he faid, “ I 
‘‘ was the befl man he ever had, by my v/ant 
« of refped: to him.” 

‘ Thefe, Sir, are the chief occurrences of my 
" life, and I will not dwell upon very many 
‘ other places I have been in, where I have been 
*' the flrangefl fellow in the world, wliere no 

‘body 
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« body in tbe world had fuch Servants as they^ 

" where fure they were the unluekieft people 
‘ in the world in Servants, and fo forth. All 
' I mean by this reprefentation, is, to Ihew you 

* that we poor Servants are not .(what you called 
^ us too generally) all rogues; but that we are 
' what we are, according to the example of 

* our fuperiors. In the family I am now in, 

' I am guilty of no one fin but lying; which 

* I do with a grave face in my gown and ftaff 
‘ everyday I live, and almoffc all daylong, in 
‘ denying my Lord to impertinent fuitors, and 
‘ my Lady to unwelcome vifitants. But, Sir, 

‘ I am to let you know, that I am, when I 

* can get abroad, a leader of the Servants : I am 

* he that keep time with beating my cudgel 

* againfl; the boards in the gallery at an Opera ; 

‘ I am he that am touched fo properly at a 
^ tragedy, when the people of Qmlity arc 
‘ fiaring at one another during the mofi: impor- 
‘ tant incidents : When you hear in a crowd 
‘ a cry in the right place, an hum where the 
‘ point is touched in a Ipeech, or an huzza fet 
‘ up where it is the voice of the people ; you 
' may conclude it is begun, or joined by. 

Sir, Your more thm humble fervant. 


Thomas TruJlj, 
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Prejecsre animas— 

Virg. -(En. 6. v. 436. 

They prodigally threw their fouls away. 

A mong the loofe papers which I have 
frequently fpoken of heretofore, I find 
a converfation between Eharamojid and Eucrate 
upon the fubjedt of Duels, and the copy of an 
Edidl iflued in confequence of that difcourfe. 

Eucrate argued. That nothing but the mofr 
fevere and vindidive punifhments, fuch as 
placing the bodies of the offenders in chains, and 
putting tiiem to death by the moft exquifite 
torments, would be fufficient to extirpate a crime 
which had fo long prevailed and was fo firmly 
fixed in the opinion of the world as great and 
laudable; but the King anfwered, that indeed 
inftances of ignominy were neceffary in the cure 
of this evil ; but confidering that it prevailed 
only among fuch as had a nicety in their fenfe 
of Honour, and that it often happened that a 
Duel was fought to fave appearances to the 
world, when both parties were in their hearts la 
amity and reconciliation to each other ; it was 
evident, that turning the mode another way 
would effedually put a flop to what had being 
only as a mode. That to ilich perfons, poverty 
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and ihame were torments fufficient: That he 
would not go further in punifhing in others, 
crimes which he was fatisfied he himfelf was 
moft guilty of, in that he might have prevented 
them by fpeaking his diipleafure fooner, Befides 
which the King faid, he was in general averfe 
to tortures, which was putting human nature 
itfelf, rather than the criminal, to diigrace ; and 
that he would be fure not to ufe this means 
where the crime was but an ill efFe<ft arifing from 
a laudable caufe, the fear of fhame. The King, 
at the fame time, ipoke with much grace upon 
the fubjed of mercy ? and repented of many 
ads of that kind which had a magnificent afped 
in the doing, but dreadful conlequences in the 
example. Mercy to particulars, he obferved, 
was cruelty in the general : That though a 
Prince could not revive a dead man by taking 
the life of him who killed him, neither could 
he make reparation to the next that fhould die 
by the evil example ? or anfwer to himfelf for 
the partiality, in not pardoning the next as well 
as the former offender. ‘ As for me, &ys Pba- 
‘ ramond, I have conquered Frafzce, and yet 
‘ have given laws to my people: The laws are 
‘ my methods of life ? they are not a diminu- 
‘ tion but a diredion to my power. I am dill 
' abfolute to diftinguifh the innocent and the 
‘ virtuous, to give honours to the brave and ge- 
‘ nerous : I am abfolute in my good-will? none 
‘ can oppofe my bounty, or preferibe rules for 
‘ my favour. While I can, as I pleafe, reward 
the good, I am under no pain that I cannot 

‘ pai'don 
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* ijardoM the wicked : For which reafon, con- 

* tinued Rbamwimd, I will effectually put a 
ffop to this evil, by expofing no more the 

® tendernefs of my nature to the importu- 

* n|ty of having the fame re^eCt to thofe who 
® are miferable by their fault, and thofe who 
^ are fo by their misfortune. Flatterers (con- 
« eluded the King fmiling) repeat to us Princes, 

* that we are Heaven’s vicegerents ; let us be 

* fo, and let the only thing out of our power be 
‘ to do ill.’ 

Soon after the evening wherein Pharamond 
and Eucrate had this converfotion, the following 
Edict was pubhfhed. 

Pharamond'% EdiCl againft Duels. 

Pharamond, King of the Gauls, to all his loving 
fubjeCts fendeth greeting. 

* IX/f^steas it has come to our royal notice 

* ’ ^ and obfervation, that in contempt of all 

* laws divine and human, it is of late become 

* a cuflom among the Nobility and Gentry 
‘ of this our Kingdom, upon flight and trivial, 
‘ as well as great and urgent provocations, to 
‘ invite each other into the field, there by their 
‘ own hands, and of their own authority, to 
‘ decide their controverfies by combat ; we have 

* thought fit to take the faid cuftom into our 
‘ royal confideration, and find, upon inquiry 
‘ into the ufual eaufes whereon fuch fatal de- 
■ cifions have arifen, that by this wicked cuftom, 

‘ maugre 
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* maugre all the precepts of our holy religion, 

* and the rules of right reafon, the greateft aft 

* of the human mind, Forgivenefs of Injuries, 

" is become vile and Ihameful; that the rule^ 

* of good fociety and virtuous converfation are 

* hereby inverted 5 that the loofe, the vain, 

■' and the impudent, infult the careful, the 
‘ difcreet, and the modeftj that all Virtue is 

* fupprelTed, and all Vice fupported, in the one 

* adl of being capable to dare to the death. 

* We have alfo further, with great forrow of 
" mind, obferved that this dreadful adion, by 
‘ long impunity, (our royal attention being em- 
^ ployed upon matters of more general concern) 

‘ is become honourable, and the refufal to en- 
" gage in it ignominious. In thefe our royal 
' cares and inquiries we are yet farther made to 
" underftand, that the perfons of moft eminent 

* worth, and moil hopeful abilities, accom- 
‘ panied with the ftrongeft paffion for true glory, 

‘ are fuch as are moll liable to be involved in 

* the dangers arifmg from this licence. Now 
‘ taking the faid premifes into our ferious con- 
‘ lideration, and well weighing that all fuch 
‘ emergencies (wherein the mind is incapable 
‘ of commanding itfelf, and where the injury 
‘ is too fudden or too exquifite to be borne) are 
‘ particularly provided for by laws heretofore 
‘ enafted j and that the qualities of lefs injuries, 

‘ like thole of ingratitude, are too nice and 
‘ delicate to come under general rules 5 we do 
‘ refolve to blot this faHiion, or wantonnels of 
‘ anger, out of the, minds of our fubjeds, by 
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S our royal refolutions declared m this Edid 

‘ “ No°wrfoa who cither fends or accepts a 
t challenge, or the pofterity of either, thoug 
c no death enfues thereupon, Ihall be, after Ae 

< publication of this our Edidt, capable of bear 

‘ office in thefe our dominions. - • 

g The perfon who fha.ll prove the fending o 

< receiving a chaUenge. flid! receive to has own 

‘ ufe and property, the whole “ 

c both parties; and their real eftatefhaU be im^- 
‘ mediately vefted m the next heii of 

< fenders in as ample manner as if the laid 

‘ offenders were adually deceafed._ ^ 

‘ In cafes where the laws (wnich we have 
‘ already granted to our fabjeds) admit of an 
‘ appeal for blood; when tlie crirninal is con- 
‘ demned by the faid appeal, he fhall not only 
« fuffer death, but his whole eftate, real, mixe(h 

‘ andperfonal, fliall from the hour of ps death 

< be veiled in the next heir of the perfon whofe 

‘ blood he fpilt. . . , „i 

‘ That it fliall not hereafter Pe m our royal 

‘ power, or that of our fucceffors, to pardon 
‘ the faid oftences, or reftore the oftenders in 
* their eftates, honour, or blood forever. 

Given at our Court at S/ow, the 8th oi 
bruary, 420, in the fecond year of om 
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■—^ ■ J fanta eji qu^sreyidi cura decoris. 

Juv. Sat. 6. V. 500. 

So ftudioufly their perfons they adorn. 

T here is not fo variable a thing in nature 
as a Lady’s Head-drefs : Within my own 
memory I have known it rife and fall above 
thirty degrees. About ten years ago it {hot up 
to a very great height, infomuch that the female 
part of our fpecies were much taller than the 
men. The women were of fuch an enormous 
ftature, that ‘ we appeared as grafhoppers before 
‘ them At prefent the whole Sex is in a man* 
ner dwarfed and ihrunk into a race of beauties 
that feems almoft another fpecies. I remem- 
ber feveral Ladies, who were once very near 
feven foot high, that at prefent want fome inches 
of five : How they came to be thus curtailed 
I cannot learn; whether the whole Sex be at 
prefent under any penance which we know 
nothing of, or whether they have caft their 
Head-dreffes in order to furprife us with fome- 
thing in that kind which flaall bejntirely new ; 
or whether fome of the tallefl; of the Sex, being 
too cunning for the reft, have contrived this 
method to make themfelves appear lizable, is 
ftili a fecret ; though I find moft are of opinion. 
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tliey are at prefent like trees new lopped and 
pruned, that will certainly fprout up and ilouriili 
with greater heads than before. For my own 
part, as I do not love to be infulted by women . 
who are taller than myfelf, I admire the Sex: 
much more in their prefent humiliation, which 
has reduced them to their natural diraenfions, 
than when they had extended their perfons and 
lengthened themfelves out into formidable and 
gigantic figures. I am not for adding to the 
beautiful edifices of nature, nor for raifing any 
whimfical fuperftrudure upon her plans : I mufl: 
therefore repeat it, that I am highly pleafed 
with the Coiffiire now in fafhion, and think it 
{hews the good fenfe which at prefent very much 
reigns among the valuable part of the Sex. One 
may obferve that women in all ages have taken 
more pains than men to adorn the outfide of 
their heads ; and indeed I very much admire, 
that thofe female architeds, who raife fuch 
wonderful ftrudtures out of ribbands, lace, and 
wire, have not been recorded for their refpedive 
inventions. It is certain there has been as many 
orders in thefe kinds of building, as in thofe 
which have been made of marble : Sometimes 
they rife in the fiiape of a pyramid, fometimes 
like a tovrer, and fometimes like a fleepie. In 
yuvenal’s time the building grew by feveral or- 
ders and ftories, as he :has very humoroufly 
defcribed it. 
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Tot fremit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagihus ahum 
Adificat caput : Andromachen d fronte mdebis % 

Poji minor eft : aliam credas.— ■ .... 

Juv. Sat. 6. V. 501, 

With curls oa curls they build her head before, 
And mount it with a formidable tow’r : 

A giantefs flie feems ; but look behind. 

And then ihe dwindles to the pigmy kind. 

D R Y D E N. 


But I do not remember in any part of my read- 
ing, that the Head-drefs alpired to lb great an 
extravagance as in the fourteenth century 5 when 
it was built up in a couple of cones or Ipires, 
which Hood fo exeeffively high on each fide 
£)f the head, that a woman, who was but a 
Pigmy without her Head-drefs, appeared like 
a Colojfiis upon putting it on. Monfieur Pa?-adin. 
fays, ‘ that thefe old falhioned Fontanges rofe an 
‘ ell above the headj that they were pointed 
‘ like Heeples, and had long ioofe pieces of 
‘ crape faftened to the tops of them, which 
‘ were curioufly fringed, and hung down their 
‘ backs like ftreamers. 


The women might pollibly have carried this 
Gothic building much higher, had not a famous 
Monkj Thomas ConeBe by name, attacked it 
with great zeal and refolution. This holy map 
travelled foom place to place to preach down 
this monftrous commode ; and fueeeeded lb well 
in it, that as the magicians facrificed tlaeir books 
to the flames upon the preaching of an Apoflle, 
many of the women threw doyyn tha r^Head- - 
V o L. II. 8in ;drefles ' 
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dreffes in the middle of his fermon, and made 
a bonfire of them within fight of the pulpit. He 
was fo renowned as well for the fanftity of his 
life as his manner of preachings that he had 
often a congregation of twenty thoufand people 
the men placing themfelves on the one fide 
of his pulpit, and the women on the other,, 
that appeared (to ufe the fimiiitude of an ingenious 
writer) like a forefi; of cedars with their heads- 
reaching to the clouds. He fo warmed and 
animated the people againft this monftrous or- 
nament, that it lay under a kind of perfecution; 
and whenever it appeared in public was pelted 
down by the rabble, who flung . ftones at the 
perfons that wore it. But notwithftanding this 
prodigy vanilhed, v/hile the preacher was among 
them, it began to appear again fome months 
after his departure, or to tell it in Monfieur Pa- 
radin’ s own words, ‘ The women that, like 

* fnails in a fright, had drawn in their horns, 

* fliot them out again as foon as the danger was 
‘ over.’ This extravagance of the womens 
Head-dreffes in that age is taken notice of by 
Monfieur d’ Argentre in the hiilory of Bret ague y 
and by other hifcorians as well as the perfon I 
have here quoted. 

It is ufually obferved, that a good reign is the 
only proper time for die making of laws againft 
the exhorbitance of power 5 in the fame manner' 
, an exceffive Kead-drefs may be attacked the 
moil: effedlually when the fafliion is againft it. 
I do therefore recommend this paper to my. 
female readers by way of prevention.- 
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I would defire the fair Sex to confider how 
impoflible it is for them to add any thing that 
can be ornamental to what is already the mafter- 
piece of nature. The head has the mofi: beau- 
tiful appearance, as well as the highefi: ftation, 
in a human figure. Nature has laid out all her 
art in beautifying the face j Ihe has touched it 
with vermilion, planted in it a double rov/ of 
ivory, made it the feat of fmiles and blufhes, 
lighted it up and enlivened it with the brightnefs 
of the eyes, hung it on each fide with curious’ 
organs of fenfe, given it airs and graces that 
cannot be defcribed, and furrounded it with fuch 
a flowing ihade of hair as fets all its beauties in 
the moft agreeable light : In fhoit, fhe feems to 
have defigned the head as the cupola to the 
mofi: glorious of her works ; and when we load 
it with fuch a pile of fupernumerary ornaments, 
we deffroy the fymmetry of the human figure, 
and fooliflily contrive to call off the eye from 
gi-eat and real beauties, to childifh gewgaws, 
ribbands, and. bone-lace, L 
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— 'Turpi fecernis honefluyn. 

Hor. Sat. 6. 1 , i. v. 63. 

' You know to fix the bounds of right and wrong, ■ 

Club, of which I have often declared 
1 myfelf a member, were laft night en- 
gaged in a difcourfe upon that which paffes foi' 
the chief point of Honour among men and wo- 
men j and ftarted a great many hints upon the 
fubjedl, which I thought were entirely new : 
I fhall therefore methodize the feveral reflexions 
that arofe upon this occafion, and prefent my 
reader with them for the fpeculation of tlris 
day ; after having premifed, that if there is any 
thing in this paper which feems to differ with 
any paffage of laff Ehurfdaf^, the reader will 
confider this as the fentiments of the Club, 
and the other as my own private thoughts, or 
rather thofe of Pbaramond. 

, The great point of Honour in men is Courage, 
.and in women Chaftity. If a man lofes his 
Honour in one rencounter, it is not impoflible 
for him to regain it in another} (a flip in a wo- 
man’s Honour is irrecoverable) I can give no 
reafon for fixing the point of Honour to thefe 
two qualities, unlefs it be that each Sex fets the 
greateft value on the qualification which renders 

them 
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them the moft amiable in the eyes of the 
contrary Sex. Had men chofen for themfelves, 
without regard to the opinions of the fair Sex, 
I fhould believe the choice would have fallen 
on v/ifdom or virtue ; or had women determined 
their own point of Honour, it is probable that 
wit or goodnature would have carried it againft 
Chaftity. 

Nothing recommends a man more to the 
female Sex than Courage ; whether it be that 
they are pleafed to fee one w'ho is a- terror to 
others fall like a Have at their feet, or that this 
quality flipplies their own principal defedt, in 
guarding them from infults^ and avenging their 
quarrels, or thatiCourage is a natural indication 
of a flrong and fprightly conftitutioni On the 
other fide, nothing makes a woman more 
efteemed by the oppofite Sex than Chaftity ; 
whether it be that we always prize thofe moft 
who are hardeft: to come at, or that nothing 
befides Chaftity with its collateral attendants, 
truth, fidelity and conftancy, gives the man a 
property in the perfonhe loves, and confequentljr 
endears her to him above all things. 

. I am very much pleafed with a paffage in the 
infcription on a monument ereded in Weji- 
minfter-Abbey to the late Duke and Dutcheis 
oiNewcaJile : ‘ Margaret Lucas y 

youngeft After to the Lord Lucas of Colchejier-, 
‘ a noble family, for all the brothers were 
valiant, and all the fifters virtuous.’ 

In books of Chivalry, where the point of 
Honour is ftrained to madnefs, the whole ftory 

H 3 tens 
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runs on Chafiiity and Courage. The damfel is 
mounted on a white palfrey, as an emblem of 
her innocence ; and, to avoid fcandal, muft 
have a dwauf for her page. She is not to think 
of a man, until fome misfortune has brought a 
Knight-errant to her relief. The Knight falls 
in love, and, did not gratitude reftrain her from 
murdering her deliverer, would die at her feet 
by her difdain. However, he mull wait fome 
years in the defert, before her virgin heart can 
think of a furrender. The Knight goes off, 
attacks every thing he meets that is bigger and 
ftronger than himfelf, feeks all opportunities of 
being knocked on the head, and after feven years 
rambling returns to his miftrefs, whofe Chaftity 
has been attacked in the mean time by giants 
and tyrants, and undergone as. many trials as 
her Lover’s valour. 

In Spain, where there are ftill great remains 
of this romantic humour, it is a tranlporting 
favour for a Lady to call an accidental glance 
on her Lever from a window, though it be two 
or three ftories high ; as it is ufual for the Lover 
to affert his pafiion for his miftrefs, in fingie 
combat with, a mad b.ulL 

The great violation of the point of Honour 
from man to man, is giving the Jje. One 
may tell another he whores, drinks, blafphemes, 
and it may pafs unrefented 5 but to fay he 4^>„ 
lyes, though but in j eft, is an affront tlpat no- 
thing but blood can expiate. The reafon per- 
haps may be, becaufe no other vice implies a 
want of Courage fo much as the making of a 
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iye; and therefore telling a man he lyes, is 
touching him in the moft fenfible part of Ho- 
nour, and indireftly calling him a cov/ard. I 
cannot omit under this head what Herodotus tells 
us of the ancient PerJianSy that from the age 
of five years to twenty they inflxudl their fens 
only in three .things, to manage the horfe, to 
make ufe of the bow, and to fpeak trutli. 

The placing the point of Honour in this falfe 
kind of Courage, has given occafion to the very 
tefufe of mankind, who haX'e neither x’irtue 
nor common fenfe, to fet up for men of Honour, 
An EngliJJs Peer, who has not been long dead, 
nfed to tell a pleafant fiory of a French Gentle- 
man that vifited him early one morning at Parisy 
and after great profefilons of relpetS, let him 
know that he had it in his power to oblige him; 
which, in fhort, amounted to this, that he be- 
lieved he could tell his Lordfliip the perfon’s 
name who juliled him as he came out from the 
Opera ; but before he v/ould proceed, he begged 
his Tordfhip that he would not deny him the 
Honour of making him his Second. The Eng- 
liJJo Lord, to avoid being drawm into a very 
fooiifh affair, told him that he was under en- 
gagements for, his two next Duels to a couple 
of particular friends. Upon which the Gentle- 
man Immediately withdrew, hoping his Lordflup 
would not take it ill if he meddled no farther 
in an affair from whenc^ he himfelf was to 
receive no advantage. 

The beating down this falfe notion of Ho- 
nour, in fo vain and lively a people as thofe of 

H 4 ■ France^ 
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France, is defervediy looked vippri as one of the 
mold glorious parts of their prefent King’s reign. 
It is pity but the punilhment of thefe mifchiev- 
pus notions fliould have in it fome particular 
circumftances of fhame and infamy ; mat thofe 
who are flaves to them may fee, that inftead of 
advancing their reputations they lead them to 
ignominy and dilhonour. 

Death is not fufficient to deter men who make 
it their glory to defpife it ; but if every one that 
fought a duel were to ftand in the pillory, it 
would quickly leffen the number of thefe imagir 
nary men of Honour, and put an end to fo 
abfurd a pradtice. 

When Honour is a fupport to virtuous prin- 
ciples, and runs parallel with the laws of God 
and our country, it cannot be too much cherilhed 
and encouraged ; But when the didlates of Ho- 
nour are contrary to thofe of religion and equity, 
they are the greateft depravations of human 
nature, by giving wrong ambitions and falfe 
ideas of what is good and laudable 3 and fhould 
therefore be exploded by all Governments, and 
driven out as the bane and plague of human 
fociety. L 
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N° loo Monday, June 25, 


ego contuUrm jucmdo fanus' amico. 

Hor. Saf. 5. 1, r. v, 44. 
The greateft blefling is a pleafant friend. 

A Man advanced in years that thinks fit to 
look back upon his former life, and calls 
jthat only life which was palfed with fatisfadion 
and enjoyment, excluding all parts which were 
not pleafant to him, will find himfelf veiy young, 
if not in his infancy. Sicknefs, ill-humour, and 
idlenefs, will have robbed him of a great lhare 
of that fpace we ordinarily call our life. It is 
therefore the duty of every man that would be 
true to himfelf, to obtain, if poflible, a dilpo- 
lition to be pleafed, and place himfelf in a 
conftant aptitude for the fatisfadions of his Being. 
Inftead of this, you hardly fee a man who is 
not uneafy in proportion to his advancement in 
the arts of life. An affeded delicacy is the 
common improvement we meet with in thofe 
who pretend to be refined above others : They 
do not aim at true pleafures themfelves, but turn 
their thoughts upon obferving the falfe pleafures 
of other men, Such people are V aletudinarians 
in ibciety, and they fhould no more come into 
company than a fick man fliould come into the 
mr : If a man is too weak to bear what is a re- 

firefliment 
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freiliment to men in health, he mufl: ftill keep 
his chamber. When any one in Sir Roger’s 
company complains he is out of order, he im- 
mediately calls for fome poffet-drink for him ; for 
which reafon that fort of people who are ever 
bewailing their conftitution in other places, are 
the chearfulleft imaginable when he is prefent. 

It is a wonderful thing that fo many, and they 
not reckoned abfurd, lhall entertain thofe with 
whom they converfe by giving them the hiftory 
of their pains and aches ; and imagine fuch 
narrations their quota of the converfation. Tliis 
is of all other the meaneft help to difcourfe, and 
a man muft not think at all, or think himfelf 
very inhgnificant, when he finds an account of 
his head-ach anfwered by another afking what 
news in the lafi: mail ? Mutual good-humour is 
a drefs we ought to appear in wherever we meet, 
and we ihould make no mention of what con- 
cerns ourfelves, without it be of matters wherein 
our friends ought to rejoice : But indeed there 
are crowds of people who put themfelves in no 
method of pleafing themfelves or others j fuch 
are thofe whom we ufually call indolent perfons. 
Indolence is, methinks, an intermediate ftate 
between pleafure and pain, and very nauch un- 
becoming any part of our life after we are out 
of the nurfe’s arms. Such an ayerfion to labour 
creates a conftant wearinefs, and one would 
think fhould make exifience itfelf a burden. 
The indolent man defcends from the dignity 
of his nature, and makes that Being which 
was rational merely vegetative : His life confifis 

only 
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only in the mere increafe and decay of a body, 
which, with relation to the reft of tlie world, 
might as well have been uninformed, as the habi- 
tation of a reafonable mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary 
couple Harry Terfett and his Lady. Harry was 
in the days of his celibacy one of thofe pert 
creatures who have much vivacity and little un- 
derftanding ; Mrs. Rebecca Richly, whom he 
married, had all that the fire of youth and a 
lively manner could do towards making an 
agreeable woman. Thefe two people of feeming 
merit fell into each others arm.s ; and paffion 
being fated, and no reafon or good fenfe in 
either to fucceed it, their life is now at a ftand j 
their meals are infipid, and their time tedious; 
their fortune has placed them above care, and 
their lofs of tafte reduced them below diverfion^ 
When we talk of thefe as inftances of inexiftence, 
we do not mean, that in order to live it is necef- 
fary we ftiould always be in jovial crews, or 
crowned with chaplets of rofes, as the merry 
fellows among the ancients are defcribed ; 
but it is intended by confidei-ing thefe contraries 
to pleafure, indolence, and too much delicacy, 
to £hew that it is prudence to prefeiTe a dif- 
pofition in ourfelves to receive a certain delight 
in all we hear and fee. 

This portable quality of good-humour fealbns 
all the parts and occurences we meet with, in 
fuch a manner, that there are no moments loft ; 
but they all pafs with fo much fatisfadion, that 
the heavieft of loads ( when it is a load) that 
' 'of 
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of time, is never felt by us. Varilas has this 
quality to the higheft perfedlion, and communi- 
cates it wherever he appears : The fad, the 
merry, the fevere, the melancholy, £hew a, - 
new chearfulnefs when he comes amongfl: them. 
At the fame time no one can repeat any tiling 
that Varilas has ever faid that deferves repe-^ 
tition j but the man has that innate goodnefs of 
temper, that he is welcome to every body, be- 
caufe every man thinks he is fo to him. He 
does not feem to contribute any thing to the 
mirth of the company j and yet upon reflexion 
you find it all happened by his being there. I 
thought it was whimfically laid of a Gentleman, 
that if Varilas had wit, it would be the befl; 
wit in the world. It is certain, when a well- 
correiSted lively imagination and good-breeding 
are added to a fweet difpofition, they qualify it 
to be one of the greatefl bleffings, as well as 
pleafures of life. 

Men would come into company with ten 
times the pleafure they do, if they were fure 
of hearing nothing which fhould fliock them, 
as well as expedled what would pleafe them. 
When we know every perfon that is fpoken of 
is reprefented by one who has no ill-will, and 
every thing that is mentioned defciibed by one 
that is apt to fet it in the befl: light, the en- 
tertainment muft be delicate, becaufe the cook 
has nothing brought to his hand but what is 
the moft excellent in its kind. Beautiful piftures 
are the entertainments of pure minds, and 
deformities of the corrupted. It is a degree 

towards 
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towards the life of Angels, when we enjoy con- 
verfation wherein thefe is nothing prefented but 
in its excellence ; and a degree towards that 
• of Demons, wherein nothing is diewn but 
in its degeneracy. T 
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Romulus., £5? Liber pater, & cum Cqjiore Pollux, 

Poji ingentia faSla, deorum in templa recepti 
Lum terras hominumque colunt genus, afpera hella 
Componunt, agros affignant, oppida condunt •, 

Ploravere fuis non refpondere favorem 

Speratum meritis : Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 2. v. 5. 

Imitated. 

Edward and Henry, now the boaft of fame. 

And virtuous Alfred, a more facred name. 

After a life of gen’rous toils endur’d, 

The Gaul fubdu’d, or property fecur’d, 

Anabition humbled, mighty cities ftorm’d. 

Or laws efbabliili’d, and the world reform’d; 
Clos’d their long glories with a figh, to find 
Th’ unwilling gratitude of bafe mankind. Pope. 

^’^Enfure, fays a late ingenious Author, ‘ is 
‘ the tax a man pays to the public for 
‘ being eminent.’ It is a folly for an eminent, 
man to think of efcaping it, and a weaknefs 
to be affedled with it. All the iUuftrious per- 
fons of antiquity, and indeed of eveiy age in 

the 
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the world, have paiTed through this fiery per- 
fecution. There is no defence againfl; reproach 
but obfcurity j it is a kind of concornitant to 
greatnefs, as fatires and invedtives were an- * 
ejSential part of a Roman triumph. 

If men of eminence are expofed to Cenfure on 
one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
the other. If they receive reproaches which 
are not due to them, tliey likewife receive 
praifes which they do not deferve. In a word, 
the man in a high pofl: is never regarded with 
an indiiferent eye, but always confidered as a 
friend or an enemy. For this reafon perfons in 
great flations have feldom their true charadlers 
drawn until feveral years after their deaths. 
Their perfonal friendfhips and enmities muft 
ceafe, and the parties they were engaged in be 
at an end, before their faults or their virtues 
can have juftice done tliem; When writers have 
the leafl; opportunities of knowing the truth, they 
are in the beft difpofition to tell it. 

It is therefore the privilege of pofterity to ad- 
jufl: the charadters of illuflrious perfons, and to 
fet matters right between thofe antagonifts, who 
by their rivalry for greatnefs divided a whole 
age into fadtions. We can now allow Cafar 
to be a great man, without derogating from 
Pompey, -mA celebrate the virtues of Cij/o, with- 
out detradting from thofe of Caejar. Every one 
that has been long dead has a due proportion 
of praife allotted him, in which whilfl: he lived 
his friends were too profufe and his enemies too 
Iparing. 

' Accord- 
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According to Sir Ifaac Newton’s calculations, 
the laft Comet that made its appearance in 1680, 
imbibed fo much heat by its approaches to the 
Sun, that it would have been two thoufand 
times hotter than red hot iron, had it been a 
globe of that metal; and that fappofing it as 
big as the earth, and at the lame diftance from 
tile Sun, it would be fifty thoufand years in. 
cooling, before it recovered its natural temper. 
In the like manner, if an Englijhman confiders 
the great ferment into which our political world 
is thrown at prefent, and how intenfely it is 
heated in all its parts, he cannot fuppofe that it 
will cool again in lefs than three hundred years. 
In fuch a tradl of time it is poffible that the heats 
of the prefent age may be extinguiflied, and our 
feveral clafles of great men reprefented under 
their proper charafters. Some eminent Hiftorian 
may then probably arife that will not write re~ 
centibm odiis (as 'Tacitus expreffes it) with the 
paffions and prejudices of a cotemporary Author, 
but make an impartial diftribution of fame among 
the ^ great men of the prefent age. 

I cannot forbear entertaining niyfelf veiy 
often v/ith the idea of fuch an imaginary Hiftorian 
delcribing the reign of Anne tlie Firft, and in- 
troducing it with a preface to his reader, that 
he is now entering upon the moft fhining part 
of the EngUfa fbory. The great rivals in fame 
will be then diftinguifhed according to their 
reipedlive merits, andlhinein their proper points 
of light. Such an one (fays the Hiilorian) 
though varioufly reprefented by the writers of 
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his own age, appears to have been a man of 
more tlian ordinary abilities, great applieationj 
and uncommon integrity: Nor was fuch an 
one (though of an oppofite party and intereft) 
inferior to him in any of thefe refpedls. The 
feveral antagonifts who now endeavour to de- 
preciate one another, and are celebrated or 
traduced by different parties, will then have the 
fame body of admirers, and appear illuftrious in 
the opinion of the whole Britijh nation. The 
deferving man, who can now recommend him- 
felf to the efleem of but half his countrymen^ 
will then receive the approbations and appkufes 
of a wkcle aggi 

Among the feveral perfbns that dourifh in this 
glorious reign, there is no queftion but fuch a 
future Hiflorian, as the perfon of whom I am 
Ipeaking, will make mention of the men of 
genius and learning, who have now any figure 
in the Britijh nation. For my own part, I often 
flatter myfelf with the honourable mention wkich 
v/ill then be made of me j and have drawn up 
a paragraph in my own imagination, that I 
fancy will not be altogether unlike what will 
be found in fome page or other of this ima- 
ginary Hiflorian. 

It was under tliis reign, fays he, that the 
Spectator publiflred thofe little diurnal 
EfiTays which are flill extant. We know very 
little of the name or perfon of this Author, 
except only that he was a man of a very fhort 
face, extremely addibled to filence, and fo 
great a lover of knowledge, that he made a 

voyage 
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voyage to Grand Cairo for no other reafon, 
but to take the meaiure of a Pyramid. His 
chief friend was one Sir Roger de Coverley, 
a whimfical country Knight, and a Templar 
whofe name he has not tranfmitted to us. He 
lived as a lodger at the houfe of a widow- 
woman, and was a great Humourift in all parts 
oi^ his life. This is all we can affirm with any 
certainty of his perfon and charadler. As for 
his jpeculations, notwithftanding the feveral 
obfolete words and obfcure phrafes of the age 
in which he lived, we ftill underfland enough 
of thena to fee the diverfions and charadlers of 
the EngUjh mPion in his time; Not but that 
we are to make allowance for the mirth and 
humour of the author, who has doubtlefs ftrained 
many reprefentations of things beyond the truth. 
For if we interpret his words in their literal 
meaning, we muft fappofe that women of the 
firft Quality ufed to pafs away whole mornings 
at a Puppet-lhow ; That they attefted their 
principles by their patches : That an audience 
would fit out an evening to hear a dramatical 
performance written in a language which they 
did not underfland : That chairs and flower-., 
pots were introduced as adlors upon the Britijh 
ilage : That a promifcuous afiembly of men 
and women were allowed to meet at midnight 
in mafques within the verge of the Court ; w^ith 
many improbabilites of the like nature. We 
muft therefore, in thefe and the like cafes, 
fuppofe that thefe remote hints and aliufions 
aimed at feme certain follies which were then 
VoL. IL ‘ J in, 
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in vogue, and which at prefent we have not 
any notion of. We may guefs by feveral paf- 
fages inthe Speculations, that there were writers 
who endeavoured to detrad from the works of 
this author ; but as nothing of this nature is ■ ' 
come down to us, we cannot guefs at any ob-^ 
jedions that could be made to his paper. If 
we confider his ftile with that indulgence which 
we muft Ihew to old Englijh writers, or if we 
look into the variety of his fubjeds, with thofe 
leveral critical diflertations, moral refledions, ^ 

* -sf:- t ■*• * ■* ■* * 

The following part of the paragraph is fo 
much to my advantage, and beyond any thing 
I can pretend to, that I hope my reader will 
excufe me for not inferting it. T 
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^ Lufus animo dehent aliquando dari. 

Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat fihi. 

Phsedr, Fab. 14. 1 . 3. 
The mind ought fometimes to be diverted, that 
it may return the better to thinking. 

I Do not know whether to call the following 
Letter a latire upon Coquettes, or a repre- 
fentation of their feveral fantaftical accomplifh- 
ments, or what other title to give it ; but as it is 
I {hall communicate it to the public. It will 
fufiiciently explain its own intentions, lb that 
I lliall give it my reader at length, without either 
preface or poftcript. 

Mr. Spectator, 

' Xl/Omen are armed witli Fans as men with 
‘ Swords, and fometimes do more exe- 

‘ cution with them. To the end therefore 
^ that Ladies may be entire miftrelTes of the 
' weapon which they bear, I have eredled an 
' Academy for the training up of young women 
‘ in the Exercife of the Fan, according to the 
‘ moft fafliionable airs and motions that are now 
‘ pradifed at Court. The Ladies who Fans 
t under me are drawn up twice a day in my 
great hall, where they are inftrudted in the 
I 2 f ‘ ufe 
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life of their arms, and exercifed by the fol- 
lowing words of command, 

Handle your Fans, 

Unfurl your Fans, 

Difcharge your Fans, 

Ground your Fans,. 

Recover your Fans, 

Flatter your Fans. 

" By the right obfervation of thefe few plain 
‘ words of command, a woman of a tolerable 
‘ genius, who will apply herfelf diligently to her 
‘ exercife for the fpace of hut one half-year, 

‘ fliall be able to give her Fan all the graces 
‘ that can poffibly enter into that little modifh 
‘ machine. 

‘ But to the end that my readers may form 
‘ to themfelves a right notion of this exercife, 

‘ I beg leave to explain it to them in all its 
'* parts. When my female Regiment is drawn 
up in ai'ray, with every one her weapon in 
' her hand, upon my giving the word to handle 
their Fam, each of them fliakes her Fan at me 
•' with afmile, then gives her right-hand woman 
" a tap upon the flioulder, then preffes her lips 
■' with the extremity of her Fan, then lets her 
■‘ arras fall in an eafy motion, and hands in a 
• readinefs to receive the next ■word of command . 
‘ All this is done with a clofe Fan, and is gene- 
' raJly icarned. in the firit 'Week. 

‘ The next motion is that of tmfurling the 
' Fan, in which are comprehended feveral little 
A ‘ flirts 
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‘ flirts and vibrations, as alfo gradual and dell- 
‘ berate openings, with many voluntary fallings 
' afunder in the Fan itfelf, that are feldoni 
‘ learned under a month’s pradtice. This part 
‘ of the exercife pleafes the fpedtators more than 
‘ any other, as it difcovers on a fudden an in- 
‘ finite number of Cupids, Garlands, Altars, Birds, 

‘ Beafts, Rainbows, and the like agreeable figures, 

‘ that dilplay themfelves to view', whiift every 
‘ one in the Regiment holds a pidture in her 
‘ hand. 

‘ Upon my giving the word to dif charge their 

* Fans, they give one general crack that may 

* be heard at a confiderable diftance w'hen the 
‘ wind fits fair. This is one of the moft difficult 
‘ parts of the exercife ^ but I have feveral Ladies 
‘ with me, who at their firft entrance could 
‘ not give a pop loud enough to be heard at the 
‘ farther end of a room, wffio can now dif charge 
‘ a Fan in fuch a manner, that it fhall make 
‘ a report like a pocket-piftol. I have likewife 
‘ taken care (in order to hinder young women 
‘ from letting off their Fans in w'Tong places or 
‘ unfuitable occafions) to fliew upon what fub- 
‘ jedt the crack of a Fan may come in properly: 

‘ I have likewife invented a Fan, with which a 
‘ girl of fixteen, by the help of a little wind 
‘ which is inclofed about one of the largeft 
‘ flicks, can make as loud a crack as a woman 
‘ of fifty with an ordinary Fan. 

‘ When the Fans are thus the word 

‘ of command in courfe is to gronyid their Fans. 
‘ This teaches a Lady to quit her Fan gracefiilly 

L 3 ‘when 
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wiien {he throws it afide in order to take up 
a pack of Cards, adjuft a curl of hair, replace 
a falling pin, or apply herfelf to any other 
matter of importance. This part of the exercife, 
as it only coiififts in tolling a Fan with an air 
upon a long table (which hands by for that 
purpofe) may be learned in two days time as 
well as in a twelvemonth. 

‘ When my female Regiment is thus difarmed, 
I generally let them walk about the room for 
fome time j when on a fudden (like Ladies 
that look upon their watches after a long vifit) 
they all of them hahen to their arms, catch 
them up in a hurry, and place themfelves in 
their proper hations upon my calling out re-- 
cover your Fans. This part of the exercife is 
not difficult, provided a woman applies her 
thoughts to it. 

‘ The Fluttering of the Fan is the laft, and 
indeed the m.after-piece of the whole exercife j 
but if a Lady does not milpend her time, Ihe 
may make herfelf raiftrefs'of it in three months. 
1 generally lay afide the dog-days and the hot 
time of the liimmer for the teaching of this 
part of the exercife j for as foon as ever I 
pronounce f utter your Fans^ the place is filled 
with fo many zephyrs and gentle breezes as 
are very refreffiing in that feafon of the year, 
though they might be dangerous to Ladies of 
a tender conffitution in any other. 

‘ There is an infinite variety of motions to 
be made ufe of in the f utter of a Fan : 
There is the angry Flutter, the niodefl Flutter, 
4 ‘ the 
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* the timorous Flutter, the confufed Flutter, the 
‘ merry Flutter, and the amorous Flutter. Not 
^ to be tedious, there is fcarce any emotion in 

* the mind which does not produce a fuitable 

* agitation in the Fan ; infomuch that if I only 
‘ fee the Fan of a difciplined Lady, I know 

* very well whether ihe laughs, frowns, or 
" blulhes. I have feen a Fan fo very angry, 

‘ that it would have been dangerous for the 
‘ abfent Lover who provoked it to have come 

* within the wind of it; and at other times fo 
‘ very languilhing, that I have been glad for 

* the Lady’s fake the Lover was at a fufBcient 

* diftance from it. I need not add, that a Fan 
Vis either a Prude or Coquette, according to 
‘ the nature of the perfon who bears it. To 
‘ conclude my letter, I muft acquaint you that 
‘ I have from my own obfervations compiled a 
‘ little treatife for the ufe of my fcholars, en- 
‘ titled the Pajjhns of the Pan-, which I will 
‘ communicate to you, if you think it may be 
‘ of ufe to the public. I ihall have a general 

* review on 'Thurfday n&xt to which you fhall 
‘ be very welcome if you will honour it with 
‘ your prefence. 

I am, &c. 

P. S. ‘ I teach young Gentlemen the whole 

* art of gallanting a Fan. 

N. B. ‘ I have- feveral little plain Fans made 
‘ expence. 
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— ™ , — — _ q^tiivis 

Speret idem: Judet multum^ jrufiraqtie hloret 
Aufus idem Hor. Ars Poet. v. z^-Ot 

All men will try, and hope to write as well. 

And not (without much pains) be undeceiv’d. 

E. o s c o M M o N. 

M y friend the Divine having been ufed v/ith 
words of complailknce (which he thinks 
could be properly applied to no one'living, and 
I think could be only Jpoken of him, and 
that in his abfence) was fo extremely offended 
with the exceflive way of fpeaking civilities 
among us, that he made a difcourfe againft it 
at the Club ; wliich he concluded with this 
remark, that he had not heard one compliment 
made in our fociety fince its commencement. 
Every one was pleafed v/ith his conclufion ; and 
as each knew his good-will to „the reft, he was 
convinced that the many profefiions of kindnefs 
and fervice, which we ordinarily meet with, are 
not natural where the heart is well inclined ; 
but are a p rofH tution of fpeech, feidom intended 
to mean any part of what they exprrefs, never 
to mean all they exprefs. Our reverend friend, 
upon tills topic, pointed to us two or three pa- 
ragraphs on this fubjedt in the fira: Sermon of 
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tke firfl volume of the late Archbifliop’s poft- 
humous works. I do not know that I ever read 
any thing that pleafed me more, and as it is 
the praife of Longinus, that he fpeaks of the 
Sublime in a ftile fuitable to it, fo one may fay 
of this author upon fincerity, that he abhors any 
pomp of rhetoric on this occafion, and treats it 
with more than ordinary fimplicity, at once to 
be a preacher and an example. With what 
command of himfelf does he lay before us, in 
the language and temper of his profellion, a 
fault, which by the leaft liberty and warmth of 
expreffion, would be the moil lively wit and 
fatire ? But his heart was better difpofed, and 
the good Man chaftifed the great Wit in fuch a 
manner, that he was able to fpeak as follows. 

‘ . — Amongft too many other inftances of 

* the great corruption and degeneracy of the 
‘ age wherein we live, the great and general 
‘ want of Sincerity in converfation is none of the 
‘ lead:. The world is grown fo full of ddffimu- 
‘ lation and compliment, that mens words are 
‘ hardly any lignification of their thoughts j and 

if any man ineafure his words by his heart,; 
‘ and fpeak as he thinks, and do not exprefs 
‘ more kindnefs to every man, than men ufually 

* have for any man, he can hardly efcape the 
‘ cenfure of want of breeding. The old Englijh 
‘ plainnefs and fincerity, that generous integrity 
‘ of nature, and honefty of dilpofition, which 
*- always argues true greatnefs of mind, and 
^ is ufually accompanied with undaunted courage 

' ‘ and 
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* and refolution, is in a great meafure loft amongft 

* us : There hath been a long endeavour to 
‘ transform us into foreign manners and fafhions, 

‘ and to bring us to a fervile imitation of none . 

* of the heft of our neighbours in fome of the 

* worft of their qualities. The dialedt of con- 

* verfation is novv-a-days lb fwelled with vanity 
‘ and compliment, and fo furfgited (as I may 

* fay) of exprefBons of kindnefs and refpeft, 

* that if a man that lived an age or two ago 

* Ihould return into the world again he v/ouid 
‘ really want a dictionary to help him to under- 

* ftand his own language, and to know the 

* true intrinlic value of the phrafe in falhion, 

‘ and would hardly at firft believe at what a low 
‘ rate the higheft ftrains and expreffions of 

* kindnefs . imaginable do commonly . pafs in 

* current payment : and when he Ihould come 

* to underhand it, it would be a great while 
‘ before he could bring himfelf with a good 

* countenance and a good confcience to con- 
^ verfe with men upon equal terms, and in 

their own way. 

‘ And in truth it is hard to fay, whether it 

* fhouid more provoke our contempt or our 
‘ pity, to hear what folemn expreffions of ref- 
^ peCt and kindnefs will pafs between men, 

* almoft upon no occafion; how great honour 

* and efteem they will declare for one whom 
‘ perhaps they never faw before, and how in- 
‘ tirely they are all on the fudden devoted to 
' his fervice and intereft, for no reafon j hoW 
‘ indnitely. and eternally obliged to him, for no 

‘ benefit i 
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" benefit ; and how extremely they will be 
‘ concerned for him, yea and afflided too, for 

* no caufe. I know it is faid, in juftification 
' of this hollow kind of converfation, that there 
« is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, 

* but the matter is well enough, lb long as we 

* underftand one another; et verba valent ut 

* nummi^ “ words are like money and when 
® the current value of them is generally under- 

* Hood, no man is cheated by them. This is 
‘ fomething, if fuch words were any thing j 
‘ but being brought into the accompt, they are 
‘ mere cyphers. However, it is fiiil a juft 
‘ matter of complaint, that fincerity and plain- 
‘ nefs are out of faftiion, and that our language 
‘ is running into a lye ; and that men have 
‘ almoft quite perverted^ the ufe of ipeech, and 
‘ made words to fignify nothing, that the greateft 
' part of the converfation of mankind is little 
‘ elfe but driving a trade of di ffimulat ion ; in- 

* fomuch that it would make a man heartily 

‘ fick and weary of the world, to fee the little 
‘ fincerity that is in ufe and pradice among 
‘ men. . - 

V/hen the vice is placed in this contemptible 
light, he argues unanfwerably againft it, in, 
words and thoughts fo natural, that any man 
who reads them would imagine he himfelf could 
have been the author of them. ■ 

‘ If the fhow of any thing be good for any 
‘ thing, I am fure fincerity is better ; For why 
‘ does any man diflemble, or feem to be that 
‘ which he is not, but becaufe he thinks it good 

‘ to 
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‘ to have fuch a quality as he pretends to ? For 
‘ to counterfeit and diflemble, is to put on the 
‘ appearance of fome real excellency. Now 
‘ the beft way in the world to feem to be any 
‘ thing, is really to be what he would feem to 
‘ be. Befides, that it is many times as trouble- 
‘ fom to make good the pretence of a good 

* quality, as to have it j and if a man have it 
‘ not, it is ten to one but he is difcovered to 
‘ want it ; and then all his pains and labour 
‘ to feem to have it, is loft. 

In another part of the fame difcourfe he goes 
on to ftiew, that all artifice muft naturally tend 
to the difappointment of him that pradtifes it. 

V Whatfoever convenience may be thought to 

* be in falfhood and diffimulation, it is foon over ; 

* but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, be- 
‘ caufe it brings a man under an everlafting 
‘ jealoufy and fufpicion, lb that he is not believed 

* when he fpeaks truth, nor trufted when perhaps 

* he means honeftly. When a man hath once 
‘ forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he is 
‘ fet faft, and nothing will then ferve his turn, 

* neither truth nor falftiood. R 
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— — ~ — ^alis eqiios Threijfa fatig^t 
Harpalyce ' ' - Virg. Mn, i. v. 320. 

With fueh array Harpalyce beftrode 
Her ‘Thracian courfer. D r y r> e u. 

I T would be a noble improvement, or rather 
a recovery of what we call Good-breeding, 
if nothing were to pafs amongft us for agreeable 
which was the lead: tranfgreffion againfl: that 
rule of life called Decorum, or a regard to 
Decency. This would command the refpedl 
of mankind, becaufe it carries in it deference 
to their good opinion, as humility lodged in a 
worthy mind is always attended with a certain 
homage, which no haughty foul, with all the 
arts imaginable, will ever be able to purchafe. 
Tully fays. Virtue and Decency are fo nearly 
related, that it is difhcult to feparate them from 
each otlier but in our imagination. As the 
beauty of the body always accompanies the 
health of it, fo certainly is Decency concomi- 
tant to Virtue : As beauty of body, with an 
agreeable carriage, pleafes the eye, and that 
pleafure confifts in that we obferve all the parts 
with a certain elegance are proportioned to each 
other j fo does Decency of behaviour which ap- 
pears in our lives obtain the approbation of all 
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with whom we converfe, from the order, con- 
fiflency and moderation of our words and 
adions. This flows from the reverence we 
bear towards every good man, and to the world 
in general 5 for to be negligent of what any 
one thinks of you, does not only fliew you 
arrogant but abandoned. In all thefe confider^ 
ations we are to difldnguifh how one Virtue 
differs from another : As it is the part of juftice 
never to do violence, it is of modefly never to 
commit offence. In this lafl particular lies the 
Tvhole force of what is called Decency ; to this 
purpofe that excellent moraiift above-mentioned 
talks of Decency; but this quality is more eafily 
comprehended by an ordinary capacity, than 
expreffed with all his eloquence. This De- 
cency of behaviour is generally tranfgreffed 
among all orders of men; nay, the very women, 
though themfelves created it as it were for 
ornament, are often very much miftaken in this 
' ornamental part of life. It would methinks 
be a fhort rule for behaviour, if every young 
Lady in her drefs, words, and adions were only 
to recommend herfelf as lifter, daughter, 
or wife, and make herfelf the more efteemed 
in one of thofe charaders. The care of them- 
felves, with regard to the families in which 
women are born, is the beft motive for their 
being courted to come into the alliance of other 
houfes. Nothing can promote this end more 
than a ftrid prefervation of Decency. I fhould 
be glad if a certain equeftrian order of Ladies, 
feme of whom one meets in an evening at every 

outlet 
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' outlet of the town, would take this fubjed into 
their ferious confideration : In order thereunto 
the following letter may not be wholly unworthy 
their perufal. 

Mr. Spectator, 

' ^ Oing lately to take the air in one of the 
moft beautiful evenings this feafon has 
‘ produced ; as I was admiring the ferenity 
‘ of the fky, the lively colours of the fields, 

‘ and the variety of the landlkip every way 
‘ around me, my eyes were fiiddenly called off 
‘ from thefe inanimate objeds by a little party 
‘ of hoffemen I faw paffing the road. The 
‘ greater part of them efcaped my particular 
‘ obfervation, by reafon that my whole atten- 

* tion was fixed on a very fair Youth who rode 
‘in the midfi: of them, and feemed to have 
‘ been drefled by fome defcription in a romance. 

• ‘ His features, complexion, and habit had a 

‘ remarkable effeminacy, and a certain languifh- 
‘ ing vanity appeared in his air : His hair, well 
‘ curled and powdered, hung to a confiderable 
‘ length on his fhoulders, and was wantonly 
‘ tied, as if by the hands of his miftrefs, in a 
^ ‘ fcaiiet ribbon, which played like a ftreamer 

‘ behind him : He had a coat and waflecoat of 

* blue camlet trimmed and embroidered with 
‘ filver j a cravat of the fineffc lace, and wore, 
‘ in a fmart cock, a litde beaver hat edged with 

V ‘ filver, and made more fprightly by a feather. 
‘ His horfe too, which was a pacer, was adorned 
‘ after the fame airy manner^ and feemed to 
I ‘ fhare 
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(hare in the vanity of the rider. As I •ms 
pitvins: the luxury of this young perfon, who 
yea?ed to me lo have been educated p%^as 

an objed of fight, I perceived on my nearer _ 
approach, and as I turned my ^es downward 
7 mrt of the equipage I had not obferved 

before which was a petticoat of the farne wilh. 

the coat and wailecoat. After this difcovery, 
again on the face of the fair 
who had thus deceived me, and thought tho e 
features which had before offended me by their 
foftnefs, were now ftrengthened into as im- 
proper a boldnefs ; and though her eyes, nofe, 
and^mouth feemed to be formed with perfed 
fymmetry, I am not certain whether who 
in appearance was a very handfom ^^utn, 
may not be in reahty a very indifferent 

'^^ThSeisan objedion which naturally pre^ 
Tents itfelf againft thefe occafional perplexities 
and mixtures of drefs, which is, that t ey 
feem to break in upon that propriety and dii- 
Sdion of appearance in which the beautw 
of different charaders is preferved, and 
they fiiould be more frequent than they are 
at prefent, would look like turning our public 
affemblies into a general V;, 

model of this Amazoman hunting-habit tor 
Ladies was, as I take it, firft imported from 
France, and well enough expreffes tne g^ety 
of a people who are taught to do any thing 
fo it be with an affurance i but I cannot help 

tliiiibins; it fits aukwardly yet on our 

t mofieitv.. 
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modefty. The petticoat is a hind of incum- 
brance upon it, and if the Amazom fhould 
think fit to go on in this plunder of our Sex’s 
ornaments, they ought to add to their fpoils, 
and complete their triumph over us, by wearing 
the breeches. 

‘ If it be natural to contrad infenfibly the 
manners of thofe we imitate, the Ladies who 
are pleafed with afiuming our Drefifes will do 
us more honour than we deferve, but they 
will do it at their own expence. \^y fhould 
the lovely Camilla deceive us in more fliapes 
than her own, and affed to be reprefented in 
her pidure witli a gun and a fpaniel; while 
her elder brother, the heir of a worthy family, 
is drawn in filks like his - fifler ? The Drefs 
and Air of a man are not w’ell to be divided; 
and thofe who would not be content with the 
latter, ought never to think of affuming the 
former. There is fo large a portion of natu- 
ral agreeablenefs among the fair Sex of our 
ifland, that they feem betrayed into thefe ro- 
mantic habits without having the fame occafion 
for them with their inventors : All that needs 

* to be defired of them is, that they would be 

* themfelves, that is what nature defigned them ; 

* and to fee their miftake when they depart 
‘ from this, let them look upon a man who afieds 
‘ the foftnefs and effeminacy of a woman, to 
‘ learn how their Sex mufi: appear to us, when 
^ approaching to the refemblance of a man. 

I am, Sir, . 

T Your mofi: humble fervant. 

V o L. II, K Saturdav, 
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Id arhitror 


Adt>rhM in vita ejfe utile^ ns quid nimis. 

Ter. Andr. Acl. i. Sc. r. - 

I take it to be a principal ruie of life, not to be 
too much addiflred to any one thing. 

/ir Y friend Will H o n e y c o m b values 
lihinfelf very much upon what he calls 
the Knowledge of Mankind, which has coft him 
many difafters in his youth ; for Will reckons 
every misfortune that he has met with among 
the women, and every rencounter among the 
men, as parts of his education, and fancies he 
fhouid never have been the man he is, had not 
he broke windows, knocked down conftables, 
difturbed honeft people with his midnight 
ferenades, and beat up a lewd woman’s quarters, 
when he was* a young fellow. The engaging 
in adventures of tliis nature Will calls the 
fcuclying of Mankind; and terms this Know- 
ledge of the town, the Knowledge of the world. 
W I L l ingenuoufly confefles, that for half his 
Hie his head ached every morning with reading 
of men over-night; and at prefent comforts 
himfelf under certain pains which he endures 
from time to time, that without them he could 
not have been acquainted with the gallantries 
3 of 
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of the age. This Will looks upon as the 
learning of a Gentleman, and regards all other 
kinds of fcience as the accompliflnxients of one 
^ whom he calls a fcholar, a bookilh man, or a 
jphilofopher. 

I For thefe reafons Will fhines in mixed 
f company, where he has the difcretion not to 
go out of his depth, and has often a certain 
^ way of making his "real ignorance appear a 
feeming one. Our Club however has frequently 
caught him tripping, at which times they never 
ipare him. For as Will often infults us 
with the Knowledge of the town, we fometimes 
take our revenge upon him by our Knowledge 
of books. 

He was iaft week producing two or three 
letters which he writ in his youth to a coquette 
Lady. The railery of them was natural, and 
well enough for a mere man of the town ■, but, 
very unluckily, feveral of the words were wrong 
fpelt. Will laughed this off at firft as well 
as he could j but finding himfelf puflied on all 
iides, and efpecially by the Heinplm-, he told us, 

■ with a little pafiion, that he never liked pedantry 
in fpeliiiig, and that he fpelled like a Gentle- 
man, and not like a Scholar: Upon this W ill 
had recourfe to his old topic of fhewing the 
narrow-lpiritednefs, the pride, and ignorance 
. of Pedants 5 which he carried fo far, that upon, 
my retiring to my lodgings, I could not forbear 
throwing together fuch reflexions as occurred 
to me . upon that fubjeft. 
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A man who has been brought up among 
books, and is able to talk of nothing elfe, is a 
very indilFerent companion, and what we call 
a Pedant. But, methinks, we fliould enlarge, 
the title, and give it every one that does no(? ■ 
know how to think out of his profefhon anc^, 
particular way of life. e. 

Wliat is a greater Pedant than a mere man 
of the town ? Bar him the Play-houfes, a 
catalogue of the reigning Beauties, and an ac- 
count of a few faflaionable diftempers that have 
befallen him, and vou ftrike him dumb. How 
many a pretty Gentleman’s Knowledge lies all 
within the verge of the Court? He wUl tell 
you the names of the principle favorites, re- 
peat the fiirewd fayings of a man of Quality, 
whifper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon 
by common fame ■, or, if the fphere of his 
obfervations is a little larger than ordinary, 
will perhaps enter into all the incidents, turns, 
and revolutions in a game of Ombre. When 
he has gone thus far he has Ihewn you the 
whole circle of his accomplifhments, his parts 
are drained, and he is difabled from any farther 
converfation. What are thefe but rank Pedants ? 
and yet thefe are the men who value themfelves 
mod: on their esemption from the pedantry of 
Colleges. 

I might here mention! the Military Pedant 
who always talks in a camp, and is fcorming 
towns, making lodgments, and fighting battles 
from one end of the year to the other. Every 
thing he ipeaks fmells of gunpowder* j if you 
,3 take 
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take away his artillery from him, he has not 
_a word to fay for himfelf. I might iikewife 
^mention the Law-Pedant, that is perpetually 
• 'putting cafes, repeating the tranfaclions of 
^eftmmjier-hally wrangling with you upon the 
,^moft indifferent circumftances of life, and not 
ftobe convinced of the diftance of a place, or 
c- of the mofi: trivial point in converfation, but 
by dint of. argument. The State-Pedant is 
wrapt up in news, and loft in politics. If 
you mention either of the Kings of Spain or 
Poland^ he talks very notably; but if you go 
out of the Gazette^ you drop him. In iliort, 
a mere Courtier, a mere Soldier, a mere Scholar, 
a mere any thing, is an infipid pedantic charadcr, 
and equally ridiculous. 

Of all the fpecies of Pedants, which I have 
mentioned, the Book-pedant is much the moft 
fuppoitable ; he has at leaft an exercifed under- 
ftanding, and a head which is full though 
■confufed, fo that a man who converfes with 
him may often receive fiom him hints of things 
that are worth knowing, and v/hat he may 
poffibly turn to his own advantage, though they 
are of little ufe to the owner. The worft 
kind of Pedants among learned men, are fuch 
as are naturally endued with a very fmall fhare 
of common fenfe, and have read a great num- 
ber of books without tafte or diftindion. 

The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, 
and all other methods of improvement, as it 
ftniflaes good fenfe, fo it makes a filly man 
ten thoufand times more infiifferable, by fup- 

K3 plying 
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plying variety of iilatter to his impertinence, ''i 
and giving him an opportunity of abounding 
in abiardities. ^ ^ i. 

Shallow Pedants cry up dhe another much , ' 

more than men of folid and ufeful learning, i ^ 
To read the titles they give an editor, or col- 'v\ 
lator of a manufcript, you would take him for \\ 
the glory of the commonv/ealth of letters, and 
the wonder of his age, when perhaps upon 
examination you find that he has only redlified 
a Greek particle, or laid cut a whole fentence 
in proper commas. 

They are obliged indeed to be thus lavifii’ 
of their praifes, that they may keep one another 
in countenance ; and it is ho wonder if a great 
deal of kuovv^ledge, which is' not Capable of 
making a man wife, has a natural tendency to 
make iiim vain and arrogant. ^ ' T 
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Manabit ad plenum^ henigno 
Ewis honorum opulenta cornu. 

Hor, Od. 17,!. KV. 14, 

Here to thee ihall plenty flow. 

And all her riches ihow, 

To raife the honour of the quiet plain. 

; / Creech.' 

'Avlng often received an invitation from 

my friend Sir Roger de Coverley 

to pafs a'way a month with him in the country, 
I iaft week accompanied him thither, and am 
fettled with him for feme time at his country- 
houfe,. where I intend to form feveral of my 
enfuing fpeculations. Sir Roger, who is very 
well acquainted with my humour, lets me rife 
and go to bed when I pleafe, dine at iris owm 
table or in my chamber as I tliink fit, fit ftill 
and fay nothing without bidding me be merry. 
When the Gentlemen of the countiy come to 
fee him, he only fitews me at a diftance 
As I have been walking in his fields I have 
obferved them Healing a fight of me over an 
hedge, and have heard the Knight defiring them 
not to let me fee them, for that I hated to 
be Hared at. ^ 

K 4 . i 
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I am the more at eafe in Sir Roger’s family, 
becaufe it confifts of fober and hayed perfons ; 
for as the Knight is the beh mailer in the world, 
he feldom changes his fervants ; and as he is/ 
beloved by ail about him, his fervants nevei| 
care for leaving him 3 by this means his domefi 
tics are all in years, and grown old with their’'; 
mailer, You would take his Valet de Chambre c 
for his brother, his Butler is gray-headed, his 
Groom is one of the graveft men that I have 
ever feen, and his Coachman has the looks of 
a Priyy-Counfellor. You fee the gocdnefs of 
tlie mailer even in the old houfe-dog, and in 
a gray pad that is kept in the liable vdth great 
care and tendernefs out of regard to his pall 
fervices, tliough he has been ufelefs for feveral 
years. 

I could not but obferve with a great deal of 
pleafure the joy that appeared in the countenance 
of thefe ancient domellics upon my friend’s ar- 
rival at his country-feat. Some of them could 
not refrain from tears at the fight of their old 
mailer; every’' one of them prelTed foiward to 
do fomething for him, and feemed difccuraged 
if they were not employed. At the fame time 
the good old Knight, with a mixture of the 
father and the mailer of the family, tempered 
the inquiries after his own affairs with feveral 
land quellions relating to themfelves. This 
h iinanity and good-nature engages every body 
to him, id that when he is pieafant upon any 
of them, all his family are in good humour, 
and none 16 much as the perfon whom he diverts , 

himfelf 
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himfelf witli ; On the contrary, if he coughs, 
or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is eafy 
"Vor a ftander-by to obferve a fecret concern iii 
the looks of all his fervants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the par- 
ficular care of his Butler, who is a very prudent 
/man, and, as well as the reft of his fellow- 
> fervants, wonderfully defirous of pleafing me, 
becaufe they have often heai'd their mafter talk 
of me as of his particular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is 
diverting himfelf in the woods or the fields, is 
a very venerable man who is ever with Sir 
Roger, and has lived at his houfe in the nature 
of a Chaplain above thirty years. This Gen- 
tleman is a perfon of good fenfe and feme 
learning, of a very regular life and obliging 
converlation : He heartily loves Sir R o g e r, 
and knows that he is very much in the old 
Knight’s efteem, fo that he lives in the family 
rather as a relation than a dependent. 

I have obferved in feveral of my papers, that 
my friend Sir Roger, amidft all his good 
qualities, is fomething of an humourift j and 
that his virtues as well as imperfedions, are as 
it were tinged by a certain extravagance, which 
makes them particularly his, and diffinguifiies 
them from thofe of other men. This caft of 
mind, as it is generally very innocent in itfelf, 
fo it renders his converfation highly agreeable, 
and more delightful than the fame degree of 
lenfe and virtue would appear in their common 
and ordinary colours. .As, I was walking with 
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him laft night, he afked me how I Bked the " 
good man whom I have juft now mentioned 
and witliovit ftaying for my anfwer told me;, w 
that he was afraid of being infulted with Latih * 
and Greek at his own table ; for which reafon 
lie deiired a particular friend of his at the Uni-l; 
verfity to find him out a Clergyman rather of v 
plain feiife than much learning, of a good alpedlj ' 
a clear voice, a fociable temper, and, if poffible, 
a man that underftood a little of Back-gammon, 

My friend, fays Sir Roger, found me out this 
Gentleman, who, befides the endowments re- 
quired of him, is, they tell me, a good fcholar, 
though he does not Ihew it; I have given him 
the parfonage of the parifti j and becaufe I know 
hif value have fettled upon him a good annuity 
for life. If he outlives me, he ftiall find that 
he was higher in my efteera than perhaps he 
thinks he is. He has now been with me thirty 
years 5 and though he does not know I have 
taken notice of it, has never in all that time 
alked any thing of me for himfeif, though he is 
eveiy day folliciting me for fomething in behalf 
of one or other of my tenants his pariftiioners. . 
There has not been a law-fuit in the parifti 
fines he has lived among tliem : If any dif- 
pute arifes they apply themfelves to him for 
the decifionj if they do not acquiefee in his 
judgment, which- 1 think never happened above 
once or twice at moft, they appeal to me. At 
his firft fettling with me, I made him a prefent 
of all the good Sermons which have been 
printed in ErtgUJhs ■ ■md. only begged of him 
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that every Su?iday he would pronounce one of 
n^em in the pulpit. Accordingly, he has 
' «gefted them into fuch a feries, that they follow 
phe another naturally, and make a continued 
'fj^tem of pradlical Divinity, 
f As Sir Roger was tgoing on in his ftory, 
like Gentleman we were talking of came up to 
us j and upon the Knight’s alking him who 
preached to-morrow (for it was Saturday night) 
told us, the Eifliop of St. Ajaph in the morning, 
and Dr., ^outh in the afternoon. He then 
ftiewed us his lift of preachers for the whole 
year, where I law with a great deal of pieafure 
ArehbHhop Pillotfok, Biftiop Smnde?-fony Dr. 
Barrow, f}r. Calamy, with feveral living authors 
who have publiflied difcourfes of practical Divi- 
nity. I no fooner faw this venerable man in 
the pulpit, but I very much approved of my 
friend’s infifting upon the qualification^ of a 
good afped and a clear voice j for I tvas fo 
charmed with the gracefulneft 6f his figure 
and delivery, as well as with the diicourfes 
he pronounced, that I think I never paifed any 
time more to my fatisfaftion. A Sermon re- 
peated after this manner, is like the compofition' 
of a Poet in the mouth of a graceful Ador. 

I could heartily wifti that more of our country- 
clergy would follow this example ; and. inftead 
of wafting their fpirits in laborious compo- 
fitions of their own, would endeavour after a 
handfom elocution, and all thofe other talents 
that are proper to enforce what has been 
penned by greater maftefs. - This would not 
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only be more eafy to themfelves, 
edifying to the people* 


N^ioy Tuefday, July 3. 
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jEfopo ingentem ftatmm pofuere Attid\ '‘■ 

Zen'vvjnqae colkcdnmt aterna in hofi^ i 

Paiere honoris fcirmt ut cmdis viam. 

Phaedr. Epilog. 1. 2 . 

The Athenians ereded a large ftatue to ^fopy 
and placed him, though a flave, on a lafting 
pedeftal ; to fhcw, that the way to honour lies: 
open indifFerentiy to all. 


reception, manner of attendance, 
^ undifturbed freedom and quiet, which 
I meet with here in the country, has con- 
firmed me in die opinion I always had, that 
the general corruption of manners in Servants 
is ov/ing to the condudl of Mailers. The 
aiped: of every one in the family carries ib 
much fatisfadtion, that it appears he knows the 
happy lot which has befallen him in being a 
member of it. There is one particular which 
I have feldom feen but at Sir R o g e r’s ; it is 
ufnal in all other places, tliat Servants fly from 
the parts of the houfe tlirough which their 
Mailer is paffing ; on tlie contrary, here they 
induflrioufly place themfelves in his wayj and 
it is on botli fidesj as it were, underilood as a 

viiitj 


Wloy 

vifit, when the Servants appear without calHnc'. 
This proceeds from the humane and equal 
^^^^emper of the man of the houfe, who kib 
f)erfefi:ly well knows how to enjoy a great eftate^ 

*' > with fuch oeconomy as ever to be much before- 
^and. This makes his own mind untroubled, 
/and confequently unapt to vent peevidi es- 
^ preffions, or give paffionate or incomiifent 
-orders to thofe about him. Thus Refped- and 
Love go .together and a certain cheartulnefs 
in performance of their duty is the particular 
diftindion of the lower part of this family. 
When a -Servant is called before his Maher, 
he does not come with an expedation to hear 
himfelf rated for fome trivial fault, threatened 
to be dripped or ufed with any other unbecoming 
language, which mean Mahers often give to 
worthy Servants ; but it is often to know, 
what road he took that he came fo readily back 
“ according to order j whether he pafled by fuch 
a ground, if the old man who rents it is in good 
health} or whether he gave Sir Roger’s love 
to him, or the like. 

A man who preferves a re^ed, founded on 
his benevolence to his dependents, lives rather 
like a Prince than a Maher in his family} his 
orders are received as favours, rather than duties : 
and the dihindion of approaching him is part 
of the reward for executing what is commanded 
by him. 

There is another circumhance in which my 
friend excels in his management, which is the 
manner of rewardins his Servants : Pie has 
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ever been of opinion, that giving his caft clothes 
to be worn by Valets has a very ill effedl upon 
little minds, and creates a lilly fenfe of equality^ 
between the parties, in perfons affetSled onl)? ^ 
with outward things. I have heard him oftenC^ 
pleafant on this occafion, and defcribe a youilg ~ 
Gentleman abufing his Man in that coai,. 
which a month or two before was the moft^., 
pleafing diftindion he was confcious of in him- 
felf. He would turn his difcourfe . ftiil more 
pleafantly upon the Ladies bounties of this 
kind 3 and I have heard him fay he knew a 
fine woman, who diftributed rewards and 
punilhments in giving becoming or unbecoming 
dreffes to her Maids. 

But my good friend is above thefe little in- 
flances of good-will, in beftowihg only trifles on 
his Servants j a good Servant to him is fure of 
having it in his choice very foon of being no 
Servant at ail. As I before obferved, he is 
fo good an hufband, and knows fo thoroughly 
that the fkill of the purfe is the cardinal virtue 
of this life j I fay, he knows fo well that fru- 
gality is the fupport of generofityj that he can 
often fpare a large fine when a tenement falls, 
and give that fettiement to a good Servant who 
has a mind to go into tlie world, or make a 
ftranger pay the fine to that Servant, for his 
more comfortable niaintenance, if he flays in 
his fervice. 

A man of honour and generofity confiders 
■ it would be miferahle to himfelf to have no 
will but that of another, though it were of 

the 
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tlie beft: perlbn breathing,, and for that' fealoa ' 
goes on as faft as he is able to put his Servants 
into iiideoendent livelihoods. The greateft: part 


Sir Roger’s eftate is tenanted by peiibns 
•-.^/ho have ferved himfelf or his anceftors. It 
/v^s to me extremely pleafant to obferve the 
t^fitants from feveral parts to welcome his 
arrival into the country : and all the difterence 
that I could take notice of between the late 
Servants who came to fee him, and thofe 
who flaid in the family, was that theie latter 
were looked upon as finer Gentlemen and better 
Courtiers. 

This raanumifiion and placing them in a war 
of livelihood, I look upon as only v/hat is due 
to a good Servant, which encouragement will 
make his fucceffor be as diligent, as humble, 
and as ready as he was. There is fomething 
wonderful in the narrownefs of thofe minds, 
which can be pleafed, and be barren of bounty 
to thofe who pleafe them. 

One might, on this occalion, recount the 
fenfe that great perfons in all ages have had 
of the merit of their dependents, and tlie 
heroic fervices which men have done their 
. mafters in the extremity of their fortunes 5 
and fhewn to their undone patrons, that fortune 
was all the difference between them; but as 
I idefign this my Jpeculation only as a gentle 
admonition to thanklefs mafters, I fhall not go 
out of the occurrences of common life, but 
affert it as a general obfervation, that I never 
faw, but in Sir Roger’s family, and one or 
— ■ ' '' two 
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two more, good Servants treated as they ought 
to be. Sir Roger’s kindnefs extends to their 
children’s children, and tliis very morning 
fent his Coachmans grandfon to prentice. • 

jihall conclude this paper with an account of af'* 
pidure in his gallery, where there are many'' 
which will defen'e my future obfervation. ' 
ibt the very upper end of this handfom 
ftrudure I faw the portraiture of two young 
men ftanding in ,a river, the one naked, the 
other in a livery. The perfon fupported feemed 
half dead, but ftill fo much alive as to (hew 
in his face exquifite joy and love towards the 
other. I thought the fainting figure refembled 
my friend Sir Rogers and looking at the 
Butler, who ftood by me, “for an account of 
it, he informed me that the perfon in the lively 
was a Servant of Sir Roger’s, who flood on 
the fhore while his mafter was fwimming, and 
obferving him taken with fome fudden illnefs, 
and fink under water, jumped in and faved him. 

He told me Sir Roger took off the drefs he 
was in as foon as he came home, and by a 
great bounty at that time, followed by his 
favour ever fince, had made him mailer of 
that pretty feat wdiich we faw at a diftance as 
we came to this houfe. I remembered indeed 
Sir R o G E R laid there lived a veiy worthy 
Gentleman, to whom he was highly obliged, 
without mentioning any thing further. Upon 
my looking a little dilTatlsfied at fome part of 
the picture, my attendant informed me that 
it was againil Sir R o g e r’s will, and at the 

earnell > 
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earneil: requeil of the Gerxtieman himfelf that 
he was drawn in the habit in which he aari 
faved his Mailer, R 


N° io8 WednelHajr, July 
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Gratis anhslcm., multa amende nihil a?ens. 


Phffidr. Fab. 5. 1, 2. 
Out of breath to no purpole, and very bufy 
about nothing. 


A S I was yeiterday morning walking with 
Sir Roger before his houfe, a country- 
fellow brought him a huge hfh, w'hich, he 
told him, Mr. William Wimble had caught that 
very morning; and that he prefented it, with 
his fervice to him, and intended to come and 
dine with him. At the fame time he delivered 
a letter, which my friend read to me as foon 


as the mefi'enger left him. 


Sir Ro G E R, 

T Defire you to accept of a Jack, which is 
the beft I have caught this feafon. I intend 
to come and ilay with you a week, and fee 
how the Perch bite in the Black Rhcr. I 
obferved vdth fome concern, the laft time 
I faw you upon the Bowling-gi'een, that your 
whip wanted a lafh to it; I wul bring half 
a dozen with me that I twilled lail week. 
Vox, II. L which 
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‘ which, I hope will ferve you all the time 
‘ you are in. the country, I have not been out 
‘ of tlie faddle for fix days lafl: paft, having 
* been at Eaton with Sir Johns eldefi; fon. He 
® takes to his learning hugely, 1 am, < 

Sir, 

Your humble fen- ant, 

hFilL Wimbki 

This extraordinary letter, and meffage that 
accompanied it, made me very curious to know 
the charader and quality of the Gentleman 
who fent them ; which I found to be as follows^ 
Will Wimble is younger brother to a Baronet, 
and defcended of the ancient family of the 
Wimbles. He is now between forty and fifty j 
but being bred to no bufmefs and born to no- 
eftate, he generally lives with his elder brother 
as fuperintendant of his game. He hunts a 
pack of dogs better than any man in the country, 
and is very famous for finding out a hare. 
He is extremely well verfed in all the little handi- 
crafts of an idle man : He maks a May-Jiy to 
a miracle j and furnifiies the whole country with 
angle-rods. As he is a good-natured officious 
fellow, and very much efteeraed upon account of 
his family, he is a welcome gueft at every houfe, 
and keeps up a good correfpondence among 
all the Gentlemen about him. He carries a 
tulip-root in his pocket from one to another, or 
exchanges a puppy between a couple of friends 
that live perhaps in the oppofite fides of the 

county. 
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county. #57/ is a particular favourite of ail 
the young Heirs, whom he frequently obliges 
wifri a Net that he has weaved, or a Setting- 
dog that he has made himfelf. He now and 
then prefents a pair of garters of his own 
knitting to their mothers of IHIers ; and raifes 
a great deal of mirth among them, by inquiring 
as often as he meets them how they wear ? 
Thefe Gentleman-like manufactures and obliging 
little humours make Will the darling of the 
country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character 
of him, when we faw him make up to us 
with two or three hazle-twigs in his hand that 
he had cut in Sir Roger’s woods as he came 
through them, in his way to the houfe. I 
was very much pleafed to obferve on one fide 
the hearty and fincere welcome with which 
Sir Roger received him, and on the other, 
the fecret joy which his gueft difcovered at 
fight of the good old Knight, After the 
firfr falutes were over, Will defired Sir Roger 
to lend him one of his fervants to carry a fett 
of flauttlecocks he had with him in a little box 
to a Lady that lived about a mile off, to whom 
it feems he had promifed fuch a prefent for above 
this half year. Sir Roger’s back was no fooner 
turned but honeft Will began to tell me of a 
large cock-pheafant that he had fprung in one 
of the neighbouring woods, with two or three 
other adventures of the fame nature. Odd and 
uncommon charaClers are the game that I look 
for, and moft’ delight inj for which reafon I 

La was 
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was as much pleafed with the novelty of the 
perfon that talked to me, as he could be for 
his life with the fpringing of the pheafant, and 
therefore liflened to him with more than ordinary 
attention. 

In the midft of this difcourfe the bell rung 
to dinner, where the Gentleman I have been 
fpeaking of had the pleafore of feeing the huge ' 
Jack, he had caught, ferved up tor the firft 
diih in a moft fumptuous manner. Upon our 
fitting doWn to it he gave us a long account 
how he had hooked it, played with it, foiled 
it, and at length drew it out upon the bank, 
with feveral other particulars that lafted all the 
firft courfc. A dith of wild-fowi tliat came 
afterwards furnifhed converfation for the reft 
of the dinner, which concluded with a late in- 
vention of ff7//’s for improving the quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into my room after dinner, 
I v/as fecretiy touched with compaflion towards 
the honeft Gentleman that had dined v/ith us ; 
and could not but confider with a ereat deal 

O 

of concern, how fo good an heart and llich 
bufy hands were wholly employed in trifies ; 
that fo much humanity iliculd be fo little bene- 
ficial to others, and fo much induftry fo little 
advantageous to himfelf. The fame temper 
of mind and application to affairs might have 
recommended him to the public efteem, and 
Irave raifed his fortune in another ftaticn of life. 
What good to his country or himfelf might 
not a Trader or. Merchant • have done with ftich 
iifeful though ordinary qualifications ? 
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Will Wimbles is the cafe of many a younger 
brother of a great family, who had rather lee 
their children ftarve like Gentlemen, than thrive 
' in a trade or' pi'ofeffion that is beneath their 
quality. This humour fills feveral parts of Edi- 
rope with pride and beggary. It is the happinefs 
of a trading nation, like ours, that the younger 
ions, though uncapable of any liberal art or 
profeffion, may be placed in fuch a way of 
life, as may perhaps enable them to vie with 
the beft of their family ; Accordingly we find 
feveral citizens that were ianched into tlie world 
with narrow fortunes, rifing by an honeft induftry 
to greater eftates than thofe of their elder brothers. 
It is not improbable but Will was formerly tried 
at Divinity, Law, or Phyfic ; and that finding his 
genius did not lie that way, his parents gave 
him up at length to his own inventions. But 
certainly, however improper he might have been 
for ftudies of a higher nature, he was perfedlly 
well turned for the occupations of trade and 
commerce. As I think this is a point which 
cannot be too much inculcated, I fhall defire 
my reader to compare what I have hem written 
with what I have faid in my twenty-firft fpecu- 
lation, L 
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Mnormis fapiens — — — - —— 

Hor. Sat. 2. 1 . 2. V. 3. 

Of plain good fenfe, untutor’d in the fchools. 

I Was this morning walking in the gallery, 
when Sir Roger entered at the end op- 
polite to me, and advancing towards me, faid 
he was glad to meet me among his relations the 
DE Cove RLE Ys, and hoped I liked the con- 
verfation of fo much good company, who 
were as filent as myfelf. I knew he aUuded 
to the Pidlures, and as he is a Gentleman who 
does not a Httle value himfelf upon his ancient 
defcent, I expedted, he would give me fome 
account of them. We were now arrived at 
the upper-end of the gallery, when the Knight 
faced towards one of the Pidlures, and as we 
Rood before it, he entered into the matter, 
after his blunt way of faying things, as they 
occur to his imagination, without regular in- 
trodudlion, or care to preferve the appearance 
of chain or thought. 

‘ It is, faid he, worth while to conlider 
* the force of drels; and how the perfons of 
* one age differ from thofe of another, merely 
‘ by that only. One may obferve alfo, that 
‘ the general fafhion. of one age has been 

‘ followed 
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‘ followed by one particular fet of people in 
‘ another, and by them preferved from one 
‘ generation to another. Thus the vaft jettino- 
‘ coat and fmall bonnet, which was the habit in 
‘ Harry the Sevenths time, is kept on in the 
‘ Yeomen of the Guard j not without a good 
‘ and politic view, becaufe they look a foot 
‘ taller, and a foot and a half broader ; Befides, 

‘ that the cap leaves the face expanded, and 
‘ confequendy more terrible, and fitter to fiand 
‘ at the entrance of palaces. 

‘ This predecellbr of ours, you fee, is drefied 
‘ after this manner, and his cheeks would be 
‘ no larger than mine, were he in a hat as I 
‘ am. He was the laft man that won a prize 
‘ in the tilt-yard (which is now a common 
‘ firreet before TVhitehall) you fee the broken 
‘ lance that lies there by his right foot; he 
‘ fhivered that lance of his adverfary all to pieces; 

‘ and bearing hb^felf, look you, Sir, in this 
‘ manner, at the fame time he came within 
‘ the target of the Gentleman who rode againffc ;! 

him, and taking him wdth incredible force 
‘ before him on the pommel of his faddle, he 
‘ in that manner rid the turnament over, with 
f an air that iliewed he did it rather to perform 
‘ the rule of the lifts, than expofe his enemy; 

‘ however, it appeared he knew how to make 
‘ ufe of a vidlory, and with a gentle trot he 
‘ marched up to a gallery where their miflrefs 
‘ fat (for they were rivals) and let him down 
‘ with laudable courtefy and pardonable inlblence. 
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^ I do not know but it might be exadlly where 
‘ the Coffee-lioufe is now. 

■ ‘ You are to know this my anceftor was not 

‘ only of a military genius, but fit alfo for the 
arts of peace, for he played on the bafe-vioi 
' as well as any Gentleman at Court; you fee 
‘ where his viol hangs by his basket-hilt fword. 

‘ The adlion at the Tilt-yard you may be fure 
‘ won the fair Lady, who was a Maid of Ho- 
" nour, and the' greatefi; Beauty of her time ; 

‘ here file fcands the next Figure. You fee, 

‘ Sir, my great great great grandmother has 
‘ on the new-faihioned petticoat, except tiiat 
‘ the modern is gathered at the wafte ; my 
‘ grandmother appears as if (he flood in a large 
‘ drum, whereas the Ladies now walk as if 
' they were in a go-cart. For ail this Lady 
‘ was bred at Court, flie became an excellent 
‘ country-wife, flie brought ten children, and 
‘ when I fiiew you the library, you fliall fee 
‘ in her own hand (allowing for the difference 
of the language) the befl receipt now in 
‘ England both for an hafly-pudding and a 
f white-pot. 

‘ If you pkafe to fall back a little, becaufe 
•' it is neceffary to look at the three next 
‘ Pictures at one viev/ ; thefe are three fifcers. 

‘ She on the right hand, who is fo very beautiful, 

‘ died a aiaid ; the next to her, flill handibnier, 

‘ Jiad the fame fate, againfl her will ; this 
‘ hoiriely thing in the middle had both their 
‘ portions added to her own, and was flolen 
‘ by a 'neighbouring Gentleman, a man of 
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‘ ftratagem and refolution, for he poifoned three' 

‘ maftiffs to come at her, and knocked down 
‘ two deer-ftealers in carrying her off. Mif- 
‘ fortunes happen in all families : The theft 
‘ of this romp and fb much money, was no 
^ great matter to our eflate. But the next heu* 

* that pofTeffed it was this foft Gentleman, whom 
‘ you fee there : Obferve the fmall buttons, 

‘ die little boots, die laces, the flafhes about 
^ his clothes, and above all the poflure he is 
' drawn in, (which to be fure was his own 

* choofing ;) you fee he fits with one hand on 
‘ a defk writing and looking as it were another 

* way, like an ealy writer, or a fonneteer : He 
' was one of thofe that had too much wit to 
‘ know how to live in the world ; he was a 
‘ man of no juftice, but great good manners ; 

‘ he ruined every body that had any thing to 
' do with him, but never faid a rude thing in 
‘ his life 3 the mofl indolent perfon in the world, 

‘ he would fign a deed that paficd away half 
‘ his eftate with his gloves on, but would not 
‘ put on his hat before a Lady if it were to 
‘ fave his country. He is faid to be the firft 

‘ that made love by fqueezing the hand. He^ 
‘ left the eftate with ten thoufand pounds debt 
‘ upon it, but however by all hands I have been 
‘ informed that he was every way the fineft 
‘ Gentleman in the world. That debt lay 
' heavy on our houfe for one generation, but it 
was retrieved by a gift from that honeft man 
‘ you fee there, a citizen of our name, but 
nothing at all akin to us. 1 know Sir Andrew 

^ ‘ '.Freeport 
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' Freeport has faid behind my back, that this 
® man was defeended from one of the ten 
<= children of the Maid of honour I fhewed you 
" above ; but it was never made out. We 

* winked at the thing indeed, becaufe money 
® was wanting at that time. 

Here I faw my friend a little embarraffed, 
and turned my face to the next portraiture.' 

Sir Roger went on with his account of the 
gallery in the following manner. ‘ This man 
‘ (pointing to him I looked at) I take to be 
‘ the honour of our houfe. Sir Humphrey 
" DE Coverlet; he was in his dealings as 

* pundtual as a Tradefman, and as generous as 
‘ a Gentleman. He would have thought himfelf 
^ as much undone by breaking his word, as if 
‘ it were to be followed by bankruptcy. He 
‘ ferved his country as Knight of this Ihire to 

* his dying day. He found it no eafy matter 

* to maintain an integrity in his words and 
® actions, even in things that regarded the 
" offices which were incumbent upon him, in 
‘ the care of his own affairs and relations of 
' life, and therefore dreaded (though he had 

great talents) to go into employments of ftate, 
' where he muft be expofed to the fnares of 
‘ ambition. Innocence of life and great ability 
were the diftinguifhing parts of his charader ; 
' the latter, he had often obferved, had led to 
the defrrudion of the former, and ufed fre- 
^ quently to lament that Great and Good had 
‘ not the fame fignification. He was an excellent 
' hufbandman, but had refolved not to exceed 

‘ fucU 
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* fuch a degree of wealth j all above it he 
‘ beftowed in fecret bounties many years after 

‘ the fum he aimed at for his own ufe was » 

* attained. Yet he did not flacken his induftry, 

* but to a decent old age fpent the life and 
« fortune which was fuperfluous to himfelf, in 
" the fervice of his friends and neighbours.’ 

Here we were called to dinner, and Sir 
Roger ended the difcourfe of this Gentleman, 
by telling me, as we followed the fervant, that 
tlxis^ his anceftor was a brave man, and narrowly 
efcaped being killed in the civil wars; ‘ foi^ 

‘ faid he, he was fent out of the field upon a 

* private meflage, the day before the batde of 
‘ Worcefier' The whim of narrowly efcaping 
by having been within a day of danger, with 
other matters above-mentioned, inixed with 
good fenfe, left me at a lofs whether I was 
more delighted with my friend’s wifdom or 
fimplicity. 
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no Friday, July 6. 


Horror uhique animos, fmtil ipfa Jtlentia terrent. 

Virg. ^n. 2. V. 755. 

All things are full of horror and affright. 

And dreadful ev’n the filenceof the night. 

Dryden'. 

A t a little diil'ance from Sir R o g e r’s 
houfe, among the ruins of an old abbey, 
there is a long walk of aged elms ; which are 
fliot up fo very high, that when one paffes under 
them, the rooks and crows that reft upon the 
tops of them feem to be cawing in another 
region, I am very much delighted with this 
fort of noife, which I confider as a kind of 
natural prayer to that Being v/ho fupplies the 
wants of his whole creation, and w'ho, in the 
beautiful language of the Pfalms^ “ feedeth the 
young ravens that call upon him.” I like this 
retirement the better, becaufe of an ill report 
it lies under of being haunted 5 for which reafon 
(as I have been told in the family) no living 
creature ever walks in it belides the chaplain. 
My good friend the Butler delired me with a 
very grave face not to venture myfelf in it after 
fun-fet, for that one of the footmen had been 
almoft frighted out of his wits by a fpirit that 
appeared to him in tlie flrape of a black horfe 

without 
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without an head ; to which he added, that 
about a month ago one of the maids coming 
home late -that way with a pail of milk upon 
her head, heard fuch a ruffling among the bullies 
that file let it fall. 

I was taking a walk in this place laft night 
between the hours of nine and ten, and could 
not but fancy it one of the moft proper fcenes 
in the world for a Ghoft to appear in. The 
ruins of the abbey are fcattered up and down 
on every fide, and half covered with ivy and 
elder-bufhes, the harbours of feveral Iblitai-y 
birds which feldom make their appearance until 
the dulk of the evening. The place was 
formerly a church-yard, and has ftill feveral 
marks in it of graves and burying-places. 
There is fuch an echo among the old mins 
and vaults, that if you fiamp but a little louder 
than ordinary, you hear the found repeated. At 
the fame time the walk of elms, wdth the 
croaking of the ravens which from time to 
time are heard from the tops of them, looks 
exceeding folemn and venerable. Thefe objedts 
naturally raife ferioufnefs and attention 5 and 
v/hen night heightens the awfulnefs of the 
place, and pours out her fupernumerary horrors 
upon every thing in it, I do not at all wonder 
that weak minds fill it with Spedlres and Ap- 
paritions. 

Mr. Locke ^ in his chapter of the aflcciation 
of Ideas, has very curious remarks to Ihew 
how by the prejudice of education one Idea 
often introduces into the mind a whole fet that 

bear 
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bear no refemblance to one another in the 
nature of things. Among feveral examples of 
this kind, he produces the following inftance. 
* 'The Ideas of Goblins and Sprites have really 
' no more to do with darknefs than light J 
‘ Yet let but a foolifh maid inculcate thefe 

* often on the mind of a child, and raife them 

* there together, poftibly he lhall never be 
‘ able to feparate them again fo long as he lives ; 

* but darknefs lhall ever afterwards bring with 
‘ it thofe frightful Ideas, and they lhall be fo 
‘ joined, that he can no more bear the one 
' than the otlier.’ 

As I was walking in this folitude, where the 
dulk of the evening confpired with fo many 
other occafions of terror, I obferved a cow 
grazing not far from me, which an imagination 
that was apt to ftartle might eafily have conftrued 
into a black horfe without an head : And I 
dare fay the poor Footman loft his wits upon 
fome fuch trivial occafion. 

• My friend Sir Roger has often told me with 
a good deal of mirth, that at his firft coming 
to his eftate he found three parts of his houfe 
altogether ufelefs ; that the beft I'oom in it had 
tlie reputation of being haunted, and by that 
means was locked up ; that noifes had been 
heard in his long galleryj fo that he could not 
get a fervant to enter it after eight of the clock 
at night; that the door of one of his chambers 
was nailed up, becaufe there went a ftory in the 
family that a Butler had formerly hanged himfelf 
in it; and that his motiier, who lived to a 

great 
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great age, had ihut up half the rooms In the 
houfe, in which either her huiband, a fon, or 
daughter had died. The Knight feeing his 
habitation reduced to fo fmall a compafs, and 
himfelf in a manner fhut out of his own houfe, 
upon the death of his mother ordered all the 
apartments to be flung open, and exorcifed by 
his Chaplain, who lay in every room one after 
another, and by that means diflipated the fears 
which had fo long reigned in the family, 

I iliould not have been thus particular upon 
thefe ridiculous horrors, did not I find them fo 
very much prevail in all parts of the Country- 
At the fame time I think a perfon who is thus 
terrified with the imagination of Ghofls and 
Speftres much more reafonable than one who, 
contrary to the reports of all Hiftorians facred 
and profane, ancient and modern, and to the 
traditions of all nations, thinks the appearance 
of Spirits fabulous and groundlefs ; Could not 
I give myfelf up to this general tefbiraony of 
mankind, I fhould to the relations of particular 
perfons who are now living, and whom I 
cannot diflruft in other matters of fad:. I might 
here add, that not only the Hiftorians, to whom 
we may join the Poets, but likewife the Phi- 
lofophers of antiquity have favoured this opinion. 
Lucretius himfelf, though by tlie courfe of his 
hliilofophy he was obliged to maintain that the 
Soul did not exift feparate from the body, makes 
no doubt of the reality of Apparitions, and 
that men have often appeared after their death. 
This I think very remarkable ; he was fb prefifed 
. with 
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with the matter of fa£t which he could net 
have the confidence to deny, that he was forced 
to account for it by one of the moil abfurd 
unphilofophical notions that ever was ftarted. 
*He tells us, that the fiirfaces of all bodies are 
perpetually flying oif from their refpeftive bodies, 
one after another; and that thefe furfaces or 
thin cafes that included each other whilft they 
were ioined in the body like the coats of an onion, 
are fometimes fecn entire when they are feparated 
from it ; by vrliich means we often behold the 
fliapes and fhadows of perfons who are either 
dead or abfent. 

I fhall difmifs this paper with a ftory out of 
jofephus, not fo much for the fake of the 
ilory itfelf as for the moral reflexions with which 
the author concludes it, and v/hich I fliail here 
fet down in his own words. ‘ Glaphyra, the 
' daughter of King Ai'chelam, after the death 
^ of her two firfl; hufbands (being married to 
‘ a third, vKo was brother to her firfl; hufband, 

‘ and fo paffionately in love with her that he 
turned off his former v/ife to make • room 
* for this marriage) had a very odd kind of 
‘ dream. She fancied that ihe faw her firfl: 

‘ huibaiid coming towards her, and that fhe 
‘ embraced him with great tendernefs ; when in 
‘ the midft of the pleafure which fhe exprefled 
‘ at the fight of him, he reproached her after 
‘ the following manner : Glaphyra, fays he, 

‘ thou liafl; made good the old faying, that 
‘ women are not to be trailed. Was not I 
‘ the hufoand of thy virginit}'- .? Have I not 

‘ childre.a 
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' children by thee ? How couldft thou forget 
‘ our loves fo far as to enter into a fecond 
‘ marriage, and after that into a third, nay to 
‘ take for thy hufoand a man who has fo fliame- 
‘ fully crept into the bed of his brother ? 

‘ However, for the fake of our paffed loves, I 
‘ ikall free thee from thy prefent reproach, 

‘ and make thee mine for ever. Glaphyra 

‘ told this dream to feveral women of her 

‘ acquaintance, and died foon after. I thought 
‘ this ftory might not be impertinent in this place, 
‘ wherein I fpeak of thofe Kings: Belides that 
‘ the example deferves to be taken notice of as 
‘ it contains a moll certain proof of the immor- 
‘ tality of the Soul, and of Divine Providence. 
‘ If any man thinks thefe fadts incredible, let him 
‘ enjoy his own opinion to himfelf, but let him 
‘ not endeavour to difturb the belief of others, 
‘ who by inftances of tliis nature are excited to 
‘ the fhidy of virtue.’ L 


N® III Saturday, 7* 


— —Inter Jilvas Academi qut£rere verum. 

Hor. Ep. 2. L 2. ¥. 45^ 

To fearch for tratli in Academic groves.. 

T he courfe of my laft fpecuiation kd m.e 
infenfibly into a fubjedl upon which I 
always meditate with great delight, I mean, 
VoL. II, ■ M .. 
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the Inimortality of the Souh I was yefeerday 
walking alone in one of my friend’s woods,, 
and loll myfelf in it ver}>- agreeably, as I was 
running over in my mind the feveral argu- 
ments that eftablifli this great point, which is 
the bails of morality, and the foiirce of all the 
pieaiing Jiopes and fecret joys that can arife in; 
the heart of a reafonable creature. I coniidered 
thofe feveral proofs, drawn j 

Firft, From the nature of the Soul itfelf, 
and particularly its immateriality y which, though 
not abibiutely necelTary to the eternity of its 
duration, has, I tldnk, been evinced to almoib 
a demonftration. 

Secondly, From its paffions and fentiments, 
as particularly from its love of exiPcence, its 
horror of annihilation, and its hopes of im- 
mortality, with that fecret fatisfadlion which it 
finds in the praftice of virtue, and that uneafinefs 
which follows in it upon the commiiTion of 
vice. 


Being, 


Ehirdly, From the nature of the fupreme 
whofe juftice, goodnefs, wifdom and 
veracity are all concerned in this point. 

But among thefe and other excellent argu- 
ments for the imm.ortality of the Soul, there 
is one drawn from the perpetual progrefs of the 
Soul to its perfection without a poffibility of 
C’C- arriving at it; wliich is a hint that I da 
riOt remember to have feen opened and improved. 
1 y others who have written on this fubjeCt,, 
tcougii it ieems to me to carry a great weight 
With it. How can it enter into the thoughts 
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of man, that the Soul, which is capable of flich 
immenfe perfeftions, and of receiving new im- 
provements to all eternity, fliall fail away into 
nothing almoft as foon, as it is created ? Are 
fuch abilities made for no purpofe ? A brute 
arrives at a point of perfesfdoh tliat be can never 
pafs : In a few years he has all the endowments 
he is capable of j and were he to live ten thouiand 
more, would be the fame thing he is at prefent. 
Were a human Soul thus at a ftand in her 
accomplilhments, were her faculties to he full 
blown, and incapable of farther enlargements, 
I could imagine it might fall away infenfiblvj 
and drop at once into a ftate of annihilation.i 
But can we believe a thinidng Being that is in 
a perpetual progrefs of improvemets, and tra- 
velling on from perfedtion to perfection, after 
having juft looked abroad into the W'orks of its 
creator, and made a few difcoveries of his in- 
finite goodnefs, wifdom and power, rauft periih 
at her firft fetting out, and in die very" beginning 
of her inquiries ? 

A man, confidered in his prefent ftate, feems 
Only fent into the world to propagate his kind. 
He" provides himfelf with a fucceffor, and im- 
mediately quits hispoft to make room lor liimi; 

^ ^ — .. — — Hares 
Haredm alierius^ vslut unda fuferi’erdt undam. 

Hor. Ep. 2. 1 . 2. V. 175. 

— • — Heir crouds heir, as in a rolling flood 
Wavs urges v/ave. C a e e c h. 
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He does not feem bom to enjoy life, but to 
deliver it down to others. This is not furprizing 
to confider in animals, which are formed tor our 
ufe, and can finifli tlieir bulinefs in a fhort life. 
The filk-worm, after having fpun her talk, lays 
her eggs and dies. But a man can never have 
taken in his full meafure of knowledge, has 
not time to fubdue his paffions, eftablifh his 
Soul in virtue, and come up to the perfection 
of liis nature, before he is hurried off the ftage. 
Would an infinitely wife Being make fucH 
glorious creatures for to mean a purpofe? Can 
he delight in the produdtion of fuch abortive in- 
telligences, fuch fhort-lived reafonable Beings ? 
Would he give us talents that ai'e not to be 
exerted ? Capacities that are never to be gratified ? 
How can we find that wildom which fhines 
through all his works, in the formation of man, 
without looking on this world as only a nurfery 
for the next, and believing that the feveral 
generations of rational creatures, which rife up 
and difappear in fuch quick fucceflions, are only 
to receive their firft rudiments of exiftence here, 
and afterwards to be tranfplanted into a more 
friendly climate, where they may ipread and 
fiourilh to all eternity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleafing 
and triumphant confideration in religion than 
this of the perpetual progrefs which the Soul 
makes towards the perfedtion of its nature,, 
without ever arriving at a period in it. To 
look upon the Soul as going on fi-om ftrength 
to firength, to confider that fhe is to Ihine for 
.2 ever 
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ever with new acceffions of glory, and brighten 
to all eternity ; that flie will be fill adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; 
carries in it fomething wonderfully agreeable to 
that ambition which is natural to the mind of 
man. Nay, it muft be a prolpedt pleafing to 
God himfeif, to fee his creation for ever beauti- 
fying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him, 
by greater degrees of refemblance. 

Methinks this fingie conlideration, .of the 
progrefs of a finite Spirit to perfedrion, wdil be 
fufficient to extinguifh all envy in inferior natures, 
and all contempt in fuperior. That Cherubim, 
which now appears as a God to a human Soul, 
knows very well that the period will come about 
in eternity, when the human Soul fhall be as 
perfed as he himfeif now is : Nay, when 
Ihe lhall look down upon that degree of per- 
fedion, as much as fhe now falls fhort of it. 
It is true the higher nature ftill advances, and 
by that means preferves his difiance and fuperi- 
orky in the fcale of Being j but he knows that, 
how high foever the fiation is of which he ftands 
poflefled at prefent, tlie inferior nature will at 
length mount up to it, and Ihine forth in the 
fame degree of glory. 

With what aftonilhment and veneration may 
we look into our own Souls, where there are 
fuch hidden fiores of virtue and knowledge, 
fuch inexhaufied fources of perfedion ? we know 
not yet what we fhall be, nor will it ever enter 
into the heart of man to conceive the glory that 
will be always in referve for him, The Soul, 
M 3 confidered 
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confidered vvltb its Creator, is like one of thofe 
rnatiiematlcal lines that may draw nearer to 
another for all eternity without a poflibility of 
touching it : and can there be a thought fo 
traniporting, as to confider ourfelves in thefe 
•oeroetual approaches to Him, %vho is not only 
the ftandard of perfection but of happinefs. L 


N°ii2 Monday, July 9. 


’ASisj/ars; y.h srpwTK vof^io wf Sixxitloc.i, 

TtpS- Pythag. 

Firft, in obedience to thy country’s rites, 

Worfnip th’ immortal Gods. 

f il.m always very w^eil pleafed with a country 
Eiinday, and think, if keeping holy the 
Seventli day w-ere only a human inftitution, 
it %vould be the beil method that could 
have been thought of for the polilhing and 
civilizing of mankind. It is certain the country- 
people would fcon degeiieratd into a kind of 
lavages and barbarians, were there not fuch fre- 
quent returns of a ftated time, in which the 
whole village meet togetlier with their heft faces, 
and in their cleanlieft habits, to converfe with 
o-re ariodier upon indifferent fubjeds, hear their 
duties explained to them, and join togetlier in 
adoration or die fupreme Being. Sunday 
away the raft of the whole week, not only as 
^ it 
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it refreilies in their minds the notions of religion, 
but as it puts both the Sexes upon appearing in 
their moft agreeable forms, and exerting all 
fuch qualities as are apt to give them a figure 
in the eye of the village. A country fellow 
diftinguiflies himfelf as much in the Chiirch-yard^ 
as a citizen does upon the 'Change, the whole 
parifli-politics being generally difculTed in tlrat 
place either after fermon or befoi'e tlie bell 
rings. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good Church- 
man, has beautified the infide of his Church 
with feveral texts of his own choofing; He 
has likewife given a handfom pulpit-clcth, and 
railed in the communion-table at his own 
expence. He has oiten told me, that at his 
coming to his efiate he found his paiifhioners 
very irregular ; and that in order to make them 
kneel and join in the refponfes, he gave every- 
one of them a haffoc and a common-prayer 
book : and at the fame time employed an itinerant 
finging-mafter, who goes about the country 
for that purpofe, to inRrudl them rightly in 
the tunes of the pfalms 5 upon which tliey 
now very much value themfelves, and indeed 
out-do moft of the country Churches that I 
have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole 
congregation, he keeps them in very good 
order, and will fufter no body to fleep in it 
befides himfelf ; for if by chance he has been 
furprized into a Ihort nap at fermon, upon 
recovering out of it lie ftands wp and looks 
M 4 about 
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him, and if he fees any body elfe nodding, 
either wakes them himfelf, or fends his fervants 
to them. Several other of the old Knight’s 
particularities break out upon thefe occafions ; 
Sometimes he will be lengthening out a verfe 
in the linging-pfalms, half a minute after the 
reft of the congregation have done with it ; 
fometimes, when he is pleafed with the matter 
of his devotion, he pronounces Amen three or 
four times to the iame prayer; and fometimes 
ftands up when eveiy body elfe is upon theii' 
knees, to count the congregation, or fee if 
any of his tenants are miffing. 

I was yefterday very much furprifed to hear 
my old friend, in the midft of the fervice, 
calling out to one John Matthews to mind 
what he was about, and not difturb the con- 
gregation. This John Matthews it feems is 
remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at 
that time was kicking his heels for his di- 
verfion. This authority of the Knight, though 
exerted in that odd manner which accompanies 
him in ail circumftances of life, has a very 
good efted: upon the pariila, who are not 
polite enough to fee any thing ridiculous in 
his behaviour; befides that the general good 
fenfe and worthinefs of his chai-ader makes his 
friends obferve thefe little fingularities as foils 
that rather fet off than blemifti his good 
qualities. 

As fcon as the fermon is finifhed, no body 
preiumes to ftir until Sir Roge r is gone out 
of the Church. The Knight walks down 

from 
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from his feat in the chancel between a double 
row of his tenants, that ftand bowing to him 
on each fide : and every now and then inquires 
how fuch an one’s wife, or mother, or fon, or 
father do, whom he does not fee at church ; 
which is underftood as a fecret reprimand to 
the perfon that is abfent. 

The Chaplain has often told me, that upon 
a catechifing-day, when Sir Roger has been 
pleafed with a boy that anfwers well, he has 
ordered a bible to be given him next day for his 
encouragement; and fometimes accompanies it 
with a flich of bacon to his mother. Sir Roger 
has likewife added five pounds a year to the 
Clerk’s place; and that he may encourage the 
young fellows to make themfelves perfedl in 
the Church-fervice, has promifed upon the 
death of the prefent incumbent, who is very 
old, to bellow it according to merit. 

The fair underllanding between Sir R o g e r 
and his chaplain, and their mutual concurrence 
in doing good, is the more remarkable, becaufe 
the very next village is famous for the differences 
and contentions that rife between the Parfon 
and the ’Squire, who live in a perpetual Hate 
of war. The Parfon is always preaching at the 
’Squire, and the ’Squire to be revenged on the 
Parfon never comes to church. The ’Squire has 
made all his tenants atheills and tithe-ftealers ; 
while the Parfon inllrudts them every Sunday 
in the dignity of his order, and infinuates to 
•them in almoft every fermon, that he is a. 
better man than his patron. In Ihort, matters 

are , 
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are come to fuch ah extremity, that the ’Squire 
has not faid his prayers either in public or 
private this half year; and tliat the Parfoii 
threatens him, if he does not mend his manners, 
to pray for him in the face of the whole con- 
gregation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent 
in the country, ’ are very fatal to the ordinary 
people; who are fo ufed to be dazzled with 
riches, that they pay as much deference to the 
underftanding of a man of an eftate, as of a 
man of learning ; and are very hardly brought 
to regard any truth, how important foever it 
may &, that is preached to them, when they 
know there are feveral men of five hundred 
a vear who do not believe it L 


113 Tuefday, July lo. 


Harcnt infixi peSiore vultus. 

Virg. Mn. 4. v. 4. 

Her looks were deep imprinted in his heart 

I N my firll: defoription of tlie company in 
which I pafs mofi: of my time, it may be 
remembered that I mentioned a great afilidion 
"which my friend Sir Roger had met with in 
his youth ; which was no lefs than a difappoint- 
ment in Love. It happened this evening, that 
we fell into a very pleafing walk at a dHIance 

from 
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from his houfe : As foon as we came into it, 

‘ It is, quoth the good old man, looking round 
him with a fmile, very hard, that any part of 
‘ my land ihould be fetded upon one who has 
‘ ufed me fo ill as the peryerfe widow did ; and yet 
‘ I am fure I could not fee a fprig of any bough 
‘ of this whole walk of trees, but I Ihouid 
‘ refled: upon her and her feverity. She has cer- 
‘ tainly the fineft Hand of any woman in the 
‘ world. You are to know this was the place 
“ wherein I ufed to mufe upon her^ and by 

* that cuftom I can never come into it, but the 
‘ fame tender fentiments revive in my mind, 

" as if I had adually walked with that beautiful 
‘ creature under thefe fliades. I have ' been 

* fool enough to carve her name on the bark 

* of feveral of thefe trees j fo unhappy is the 
‘ condition of men in Love, to attempt the re- 

* moving of their paffions by the methods which 
^ ferve only to imprint it deeper. She has 
‘ certainly the fineft Hand of any woman in 

* the world. 

Here followed a profound filence; and I 
was not dilpleafed to obferve my friend falling 
fo naturally into a difcourfe, which I had 
ever before taken notice he induftrioufly avoided. 
After a very long paufe he entered upon an ac- 
count of this great circumftance in his life, 
with an air which I thought raifed my idea of 
him above what I had ever had before ; and 
gave me the picture of- that chearful mind of 
his, before it received that ftroke which has 
, ' . , ever 
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ever iince aiFeded his words and adtions. But 
he went on as follows. . 

‘ I came to my eftate in my twenty-fecond ' 
' year, and refolved to follow the fteps of the 
‘ moii worthy of my anceftors who have in- 
‘ habited this Ipot of earth before me, in all 
‘ the methods of hoipitality and good neigh- 
‘ bourhood, for die fake of my fame ; and in 
‘ country fports and recreations, for the fake 

* of my health. In my twenty-diird year I 
‘ was obliged to ferve as Sheriff of the county; 

‘ and in my fervants, officers and whole equipage, 

‘ indulged the pleafure of a young man (who 
‘ did not think ill of his own perfon) in taking 
‘ that public occafion of ihewing my figure and 
‘ behaviour to advantage. You may eafily 
‘ imagine to yourfelf what appearance I made, 

‘ who am pretty tall, rid well, and was very 
‘ well dreffed, at the head of a whole county, 
‘ with mufic before me, a feather in my hat, 

‘ and my horfe well bitted. I can affure you 
‘ I was not a little pleafed with the kind looks 
‘ and glances I had from all the balconies and 

* windows as I rode to tlie Hall where the 
‘ Affizes were held. But when I came there,, 
‘ a beautiful creature in a widow’s habit fat in 
‘ Court, to hear the event of a caufe concerning 
‘ her dower. This commanding creature (who 
‘ was born for deftrudtion of aU who behold 
‘ her) put on fuch a refignation in her coun- 
‘ tenance, and bore the wliifpers of all around 
‘ the Court, with fuch a pretty uneafinefs, I 
‘ warrant you, and then recovered herfelf from 

‘ one 
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‘ one eye to another, until fhe was perfedly 
‘ confiifed by meeting fomething fo wiftful in 
all fhe encountered, that at laft, with a 
‘ murrain to her, llie call her bewitching eye 
upon me. I no fooner met it, but I bowed 
‘ like a great furprifed baoby ; and knowing 
‘ her caufe to be the firft which came on, I 
' cried, like a captivated calf as I was, make 
‘ way for the Defendant’s witnelTes. This 
‘ fudden partiality made all the county im- 
' mediately fee the Sherilf alfo was become a 
‘ Have to the fine Widow. During the time 
‘ her caufe was upon trial, flie behaved herfelf, 

‘ I warrant you, with fuch a deep attention to 
‘ her bufinefs, took opportunities to have little 
‘ billets handed to her Counfel, then w^ould 
‘ be in fuch a pretty confufion, occafioned, 
* you muft know, by adling before fo much 
‘ company, that not only I but the whole Court 
‘ was prejudiced in. her favour j and all that 
‘ the next heir to her hufband had to urge, 
‘ was thought fo groundlefs and frivolous, that 
‘ when it came to her Counfel to reply, there 
‘ vvas not half ib much £iid as every one befidea 
‘ in . tire Court thought he could have urged to 
‘ her advantage. You muft underftand, Sir, this 
‘ perverfe woman is one of thofe unaccountable 
‘ creatures, that fecretly rejoice in the admiration 
‘ of men, but indulge themfelves in no farther 
‘ confequences. Hence it is that flie has ever 
‘ had a train of admirers, and fhe removes from 
‘ her flaves in town to thofe in . the country, 
‘ according to the feafons of the year. She rs 
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' a reading Lady, and far gone in the pleafures 
' of friendihip ;"She is always accompanied by . 
‘ a confident, who is witnefs to her daily pro» 

‘ teftations againft our Sex, and confequently 
‘ a bar to her firft fteps towards love, upon the 
‘ ftrength of her own maxims and declarations. 

‘ However, I muft needs fay this accom- 
‘ pliflied miftrefs of mins has diifinguifhed me 
‘ above die reft, and has been known to declare 
' Sir Roger de Coverlet was the tameft 
' and moft humane of all the brutes in the 
‘ country. I was told the faid fo, by one who 
‘ thought he rallied me ; but upon the ftrength 
‘ of this flender encouragement of being thought 
‘ leaft deteftable, I made new liveries, new- 
‘ paired my coach-horfes, fent them all to town 

* to be bitted, and taught to throw their legs 

* well, and move altogether, before I pretended 

* to crofs the country, and wait upon her. As 

* foon as I thought my retinue fuitable to the 

* character of my fortune and youth, I fet out 
‘ from hence to malce my addreffes. The par- 

* ticular Ikill of this Lady has ever been to 
‘ inflame your, wiflies, and yet command refped, 

* To make her miftreis of this art, Ihe has a 
‘ greater Ihare of knowledge, wit and good 
‘ fenfe, than is ufual even among men of 
‘ merit. Then fhe is beautiful beyond the 
‘ race of women. If you will not let her go on 
‘ with a certain artifice with her eyes, and the 
‘ fkiil of beauty, fhe will arm herfelf with her 
‘ real charms, and ftrike you with admiration 
‘ inftead of deflre. It is certain that if you 

f were 
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‘ were to behold the whole woman, there is 
® that dignity in her afpedt, that oorapofure in 
‘ her motion, that complacency in her manner, 

‘ that if her form makes you hope,, her merit 
‘ makes you fear. But then again, fhe is fuch 
‘ a defperate fcholar, that no Countty-Gentle- 
‘ man can approach her without being a jeft. 
' As I w'as going to tell you, when I came to 

her houfe I was admitted to her prefence v/ife- 
‘ great civility ; at the fame time fhe placed 
‘ herfelf to be firft feen by me in fuch an attitude, 
‘ as I think you call the pofture of a pidure, 
‘ that Ihe difcovered new charms, and I at laft 
' came towards her with fuch an awe as made 
® me fpeechlefs. This fne no fooner obferved 
‘ but fhe made her advantage of it, and began a 
‘ difcourfe to me concerning Love and Honour, 
‘ as they both are followed by pretenders, and 
' the red votaries to them. When flie difcuffed 

* thefe points in a difcourfe, which I verily be- 

‘ lieve was as learned as the beft Philofopher 
‘ in could poffibly make, fhe afked me 

‘ whether Are was fb happy as to fall in with 
‘ my fentiments on thefe important particulars. 

Her confident fat by her, and upon my being 
‘ in the laft confufion and filence, this malicious 

* aid of hers taming to her fays, I am very glad 
‘ to obferve Sir Roger paufes upon this fubjedt, 

and feems refolvedto deliver all his fentiments 
‘ upon the matter when he pleafes to fpeak. 
‘ They both kept tlieir countenances, and after 
‘ I had fat half an hour meditating how to. 

* behave before fuch profound cafuife I rofe 
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‘ up and took ray leave. Chance has fince 
' that time tlirown me veiy often in her way, 

* and file as often has direded a difcourfe to me 
■* which I do not underftand. This barbarity 
‘ has kept me ever at a diftance from the mod: 

‘ beautiful object: my eyes ever beheld. It is 
‘ thus alfo fhe deals with all mankind, and 
‘ you mud make love to her, as you would 

* conquer the fphinx, by ppdng her. But were 

* die like other women, and tliat there were 
‘ any talking to her, how condant mud the 

* pleafure of that man be, w'ho could converfe 

* with a creature -But, after all, you may 

* be fure her heart is fixed on fome one or 

* other; and yet I have been credibly informed; 

* but who can believe half that is faid ! After 
‘ die had done fpeaking to me, die put her 
‘ hand to her bofom and adjuded her tucker. 

* Then die cad her eyes a little down, upon my 
‘ beholding her too earnedly. They fay die 

* fings excellently : Her voice in her ordinary 
‘ Ipeech has fometliing in it inexpreffibly fweet. 
‘ You mud know I dined with her at a public 
‘ table the day after I fird faw her, and die helped 
‘ me to fome tan^ in the eye of all the Gen- 
‘ demen in the country : She has certainly the 
‘ fined Hand of any w''oman in the world. I 
‘ can aiTure you. Sir, were you to behold her, 
‘ you would be in the fame condition ; for as 
‘ her fpeech is mufic, her form is angelic. 
‘ But I find I grow irregular while I am talking 
‘ of her; but indeed it would be dupidity to 
‘ be unconcerned at fuch perfection. Oh the 
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‘ excellent creature ! (he is as inimitable to all 
' women, as ibe is inacceffible to aU men.’ 

I found my friend begin to rave, and infendbly 
led him towards the houfe, that we might be 
joined by fome other company j. and am con- 
vinced that the Widow is the fecret caufe of 
all that inconfiftency which appears in fome parts 
of my friend’s difcourfe ; thougkfie has fo much 
command of hirafelf as not diredrly to mention 
her, yet according to that of which 

one knows not how to render into Englijh, dum 
tacet ha?tc loquitur. I fhali end this paper, with 
that whole Epigram, which reprefents with much 
humour my honeft friend’s condition. 

^liquid aglt Rufus, nihil eji, nifi N^evia Rufo, 
ti gaudet, fi flet, fi tacet, hanc loquitur : 

Ccsnat, propinat, pofcit, negat, annuit, una eJi 
Navia ft non fit Navia, mutus erit. 

Scriberet hefiernd patri cum luce falutem, 
fif^evia lux, inquit, Nisvia ntimen, ave., 

Epig. 69. 1 . I. 

Let Rufus weep, rejoice, ftand, fit, or walk, 

Still he can nothing but of Ncevia talk ; 

Let, him eat, drink, alk queftions, or difpute. 
Still he muft fpeak of Navia, or be mute. 

He writ to his father, ending with this line, 
lam, my lovely ever thine. R 
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Pauprtatis fudor S fuga , 

Hor. Ep. 18, 1 . I. V. 24* 

- — - The dread of nothing more 

Than to be thought neceffitous and poor, 

POOLV^ 

O Economy in our affairs has the fame efiedt: 

upon our fortunes which good breeding: 
has upon our converfations. There is a pretend- 
ing behaviour in both cafes, which, inftead of 
making men effeemed, renders them both 
miferable and contemptible. We had yefferday 
at Sir Roger’s a fet of country Gentlemen who- 
dined with him : and after dinner the glafs was 
taken, by thofe who pleafed, pretty plentifully,- 
Among others I obferved a perfon of a tolerable 
good alpedl, who feemed to be more greedy of li- 
quor than any of the company, and yet, methought,. 
he did not tafte it widi delight. As he grew 
warm, he w'as iulpicious of every thing that was 
faid ; and as he advanced towards being fuddled, 
his humour grew w'orfe. At the fame time 
his bitternefs feemed to be rather an inward 
diffatisfadion in his ovVn mind, than any dillike 
he had taken to the company. Upon hearing 
his name, I knew him to be a Gentleman of 
a conliderable fortune in this county, but greatly 
4 in 
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in debt. What gives the unhappy man this 
peeviflinefs of fpirit, is, that his eftate is dipped, 
and is eating out with ufuryj and yet he has 
not the heart to fell any part of it. His proud 
ftomach, at the cofi: of refflefs nights, conftant 
inquietudes, danger of afifonts, and a thoufand 
namelefs inconveniences, preferves this canker in 
his fortune, rather than it fhall be faid he is a 
man of a fewer hundreds a year than he has 
been commonly reputed.' Thus he endures 
the torment of Poverty, to avoid the name of 
being lefs rich. If you go to his houfe you fee 
great plenty j but ferv'ed in a manner that fhews 
it is all unnatural, and that the mailer’s mind 
is not at home. There is a certain wafte and 
earelefnefs in the air of every thing, and the 
whole appears but a covered indigence, a mag- 
nificent Poverty. That neatnefs and chearfulnefs, 
W'hich attends the table of him who lives within 
compafs, is wanting, and exchanged for a liber- 
tine way of fervice in all about him, 

This Gendeman’s condudt, though a very 
Common way of management, is as ridiculous 
as that officer’s would be, wffio had but few 
men under his command, and fliould take the 
charge of an extent of countiy rather than of a 
fmali pafs. To pay for, perfonate, and keep 
in a man’s hands, a greater eftate than he really 
has, is of all others the moft unpardonable 
vanity, and muft in the end reduce the man 
who is guilty of it to diflaonour. Yet if we 
look round us in any county of Great Britain, 
we fhali fee many in this fatal error; if tlrat 
N 2 : may 
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may be called by fo foft a name, which proceeds 
from a falfe fhame of appearing Vv^hat they really 
are, when the contrary behaviour would in a 
fhort time advance them to the condition which 
they pretend to. 

Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds a yeari 
which is mortgaged for fix thoufand pounds ; 
but it is irapofiibie to convince him that if he 
fold as much as would pay off that debt, he 
would lave four llaillings in the pound, which 
he gives for the vanity of being the reputed 
mafter of it. Yet if Laertes did this, he would, 
perhaps, be eafier in his own fortune; buttlien- 
Irus, a fellow of yellerday, who has but twelve 
hundred a year, would be his equal. Rather 
than this fhall be, Laertes goes on to bring, 
well-born beggars into the world,, and every 
twelvemonth charges his eftate with, at leafl one 
year’s rent more by the birth ef a child. 

Laertes and Irus are neighbours, whofe wa]^ 
of living are an abomination to each other, 
Srus is moved by the Fear of Poverty,' and La~ 
grtes by the Shame of it. Though the motive 
of aclio;'. is of fo near affinity in both, and may 
be refoivcd into this, “ that to each of them 
“ Poverry is the ,greatefl; , of,. all evils,” yet are 
their manners very widely different. Shams 
of Poverty makes Laertes lanch into unnecellary 
ccuipage, vain expence, and laviffi entertain- 
ments; Fear of Poverty makes /ra allow him- 
felf only plain necelTaries, appear without a 
jervant, lell liis own corn, attend his labourers, 
and be himlcif a labourer. Shame of Poverty 
4 makes 
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makes Laertes go every day a ftep nearer to It: 
and Fear of Poverty ftirs up Iras to rnake every 
day fome further progrefs from it. 

Tiiefe different motives produce the exceffes 
which men are guilty of in the negligence of 
and provifion for themfelves. Ufury, ftoek- 
iobbing, oxtortion and oppjreffion, have their 
feed ill" the Dread of want ; and vanity, riot and 
prodigality, from the Shame of k: But both 
thele exceiies are infinitely below the purfuit 
of a realbnable creature. After we have taken 
care to command lb much as is neceflary for 
maintaining ouffelves in the order of men luitable 
to our charafter, the care of fuperflulties is a 
vice no lefs extravagant, than dre negledl of 
neceffaries would have been before. 

Certain it is, that they are both out of nature, 
when fne is followed with reafon and good 
fenfe. It is from this reflexion that I always 
read Mr. Co-w/ejr with the greateit pleafure : 
His magnanimity is as much above that of 
other confiderable m-en, as his underftanding; 
and it is a true diflinguiLhing fpirit in the elegant 
author who publifhed his works, to dwell ^fo 
much upon the temper of his niind and the 
moderation of his defires : By this means he has 
rendered his friend as amiable as famous. That 
ftate of life which bears the face of P overty with 
Mr. Cowley i great Vulgar, is admirably defcribed; 
and it is no Imall fatisfadtion to tlioie ol the laine 
turn of defire, that he produces tlie authority 
of the wifeft men of the heft age of the world, to 
ftrengthen his opinion of the ordinary purfuits of 
mankind. N’3 ■ fe 
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It \vould methinks be no ill maxim of life, 
if according to that ahceftor of Sir Roger, 
whom I lately mentioned, every man would 
point to himfeff what fum he would refolve not 
to exceed. He might by this means cheat him- 
felf into a tranquility on this lide of that expec- 
tation, or convert what he iliould get above it 
to nobler ufes than his own pleafures or neceffities. 
This temper of mind would exempt a man from 
an ignorant envy of reftlefs men above him, 
and a more inexcufable contempt of happy 
men below him. This would be failing by feme 
compai's, living with fome defigni but to be 
eternally bewildered in proipeds of future gain, 
and putting on unneceffai'y armour againft im- 
probable blows of fortune, is a mechanic Being 
which has not good fenfe for its diredtion, but 
is carried on by a fort of acquired inftind towards 
things below our confideration and unworthy 
our efteem. It is poffible that the tranquility 
I now enjoy at Sir Roger’s may have created in 
me tlais way of thinking, which is fo abflradted 
from the common reliih of the world : But as 
I am now in a pleating arbour furrounded with 
a beautiful landfkip, I find no inclination fo 
ibrong as to continue in thefe manfions, fo remote 
from the oftentations fcenes of life j and am at 
this prefen t writing Philofopher enough to con- 
clude with Mr. Ccwleyi- 

if e’er ambition did my fancy cheat, 

With any wiili fo; mean as to be great ; 

Continue, Heav’n, ftill from me to remove 

The humble blelTings of that life I love. 1' 

Thurfday, 
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. — — U/ fit TMm Jkna in torpore fiano. 

Juv. Sat. lo.y, 356. 

A healthy body and a mind at eafe. 

B odily Labour is of two kinds, either that 
which a man fubmits to for his livelihood, 
or that which he undergoes for his pleafure. 
The latter of them generally changes the name 
of Labour for that of Exercife, but differs only 
from ordinary Labour as it rifes from another 
motive. 

A country life abounds in both thefe kinds 
of Labour, and for that reafon gives a man a 
greater ftock of health, and confequendy a 
more perfedl enjoyment of himfelf, than any 
other way of life. I coniider the Body as a 
lyftem of tubes and glands, or to ufe a more 
ruftic phrafe, a bundle of pipes and ftrainers, 
fitted to one another after fo wonderful a manner 
as to make a proper engine for the Soul to work 
wim. This defcription does not only compre- 
hend the bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves 
and arteries, but every mufcle and every ligature, 
which is a compofition of fibres, that are fo 
many imperceptible tubes or pipes interv/oven 
on all {ides with invifible ' glands or ftrainers. 

N 4 ; This 
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This general idea of a human. Body, without 
confidering it in its niceties of Anatomy, lets us 
fee how abfolutely neceflary Labour is for the 
right prefervation of it. There mull Be frequent 
motions and agitations, to mix, digeft, and feparate 
the juices contained in it, as well as to clear 
and cleanfe that infinitude of pipes and ftrainers 
of which it is compofed, and to give their folid 
parts a more firm and lafting tone. Labour or 
Exercife ferments the humours, calls them into 
their proper channels, throws off redundancies, 
and helps nature in thofe fecret diftributions, 
without which the Body cannot fubfift in its 
vigour, nor the Soul a£t with chearfulnefs. 

I might here mention the effeds v/hich this 
has upon all the faculties of the mind, by keep- 
ing the underflanding clear, the imagination 
untroubled, and refining thofe fpirits that are 
neceflary for the proper exertion of our intellectual 
faculties, during the prefent laws of union be- 
tween foul and body. It is to a negledl in this 
particular that we mull afcribe the Ipleen, which 
is fo frequent in men of ftudious and fedentary 
tempers, as well as the vapours to which thofe 
of the other Sex are fo often fubjeCl. 

Had not Exercife been abfolutely neceflary 
for our well-being, nature- would not have made 
the Body fo proper for it, by giving fuch an 
adivity to the limbs, and fueh a pliancy to every 
part as neceflarily produce thofe compreflions, 
extenlions, contorfions, dilatations, and all other 
Xinds oi nrations that are neceflary for the pre- 
iervaticn of iuch a fi/ilem of tubes and glands 
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as has been before mentioned. And that we 
might not want inducements to engage us in 
filch an Exercife of the Body as is proper for its 
welfare, it is fo ordered that nothing valuable 
can be procured without it. Not to mention 
riches and honour, even food and raiment are 
not to be come at without the toil of the hands 
and fweat of the brows. Providence furniflies 
materials, but expefts that we fliould work them 
up ourfelves. The earth mufl be laboured be- 
fore it gives its increafe, and when it is forced 
into its feveral produfts, how many hands muft 
they pafs through before they are fit for ufe ? 
Manufadlures, trade, and agriculture, naturally 
employ more than nineteen parts of the fpecies 
in twenty; and as for thofe who are not 
obliged to labour, by the condition in which 
they are born, they are more miierable than the 
reft of mankind, unlefs they indulge themfelves 
in that voluntary Labour which goes by the 
name of Exercife. 

My friend Sir Roger has been an indefatigable 
man of bufinefs of this kind, and has hung 
feveral parts of his houfe with the Trophies of 
his former Labours. The walls of his great hall 
are covered with the horns of feveral kinds of 
Deer that he has killed in the chace, which he 
thinks the moft valuable furniture of his houfe, 
as they aiford him frequent topics of difcourfe, 
and ftiew that he has not been idle. At the 
lower end of the hall is a large Otter’s Ikin 
ftuffed vrith hay, which his mother ordered to 
be hung up in tliat manner, and the Knight 
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looks upon with great fatisfaftion, becaufe , it 
feems he was but nine years old when his dog 
killed him. A little room adjoining to the 
ball is a kind of arfenal filled with guns of feyerai 
fizes and inventions, with which the Knight has 
made great havoc in the woods, and deftroyed 
many thoufands of pheafants, partridges and 
woodcocks. His ftable-doors are patched with 
nofes that belonged to foxes of the Knight's 
own hunting down. Sir Roger iChewed me 
one of tliem that for diftindiion fake has a brafs 
nail ftruck tlirough it, which coft him about 
fifteen hours riding, carried him through half 
a dozen counties, killed him a brace of geldings, 
and loft above half his dogs. This the Knight 
looks upon as one of the greateft exploits of his 
life. The perverfe Widow, whom I have given 
fome account of, was the death of feveral foxes ; 
for Sir Roger has told me that in die courfe 
of his amours he patched the weftern door of 
his liable. Whenever the Widow was cruel, 
the foxes were fure to pay for it. In proportion 
as his paffion for the Widow abated and old 
age came on, he left off fox-hunting; but a 
hare is not yet fafe that fits within ten miles of 
his houfe. 

There is no kind of exercife which i wmuld 
fo recommend to my readers of both Sexes as this 
of riding, as there is none which fo much con- 
duces to health, and is every way accommodated 
to the body, according to the Idea which I have 
given of it. Dofflor Sydenham is very lavifh in 
its praifes ; and if the En^UJIj reader will fee 
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the rnechanical efFedls of it defcribed at length, 
he may find them in a book publi£hed not many 
years fince, under the title oi Medidna Gymnajika. 
For my own. part, when I am in town, for 
want of thefe opportunities, I exercife myfelf 
an hour every morning upon a dumb bell that is' 
placed in a corner of my room, and pleafes me 
the more becaufe it does every thing I require 
of it in the mofi; profound filence. My Land- 
lady and her daughters are lb well acquainted 
with my hours of exereife, that they never 
come into my room to difturb me whiift I 
am ringing. 

When I was fome years younger than I am 
at prefent, I ufed to employ myfelf in a more 
laborious diverfion, which I learned from a 
Latin treatiie of Exsrcifes, that is written with 
great erudition : It is there called the 
or the fighting with a man’s own lhadow, and 
confifts in the brandiihing of two fhort flicks 
graiped in each hand, and loaden with plugs 
of lead at either end. This opens the cheft, 
exercifes the limbs, and gives a man all tlie 
pleafare of boxing, without tlie blows. I could 
wifh that feveral learned men would lay out that 
time which they employ in ’ controverfies and 
difputes about nothing, in this method of fighting 
witii- their own fliadows. It might conduce 
very much to evaporate the ipleen, which, makes 
them uneafy to the public as well as to them- 
felves. ■ 

To conclude, as I am a compound of Soul 
and Body, I confider myfelf as obliged to a 

double 
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double fcheme of duties; and think I have not 
fulfilled the bufinefs of the day when I do not 
thus employ the one in Labour and Exercife, as 
well as the other in Study and Contemplation. L 
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—V ocat ingenti clamore Citharon, 

T aygetique cams' Virg. Georg. 3. v, 43. 

The echoing hills and chiding hounds invite. 

T hose who have fearched into human 
nature obferve that nothing fo much 
ihews the noblenefs of the Soul, as that its 
felicity confifis in adlion. Every man has fuch 
an adlive principle in him, that he will find 
out fomething to employ himfelf upon, in what- 
ever place or date of life he is polled. I have 
heard of a Gentleman who was under clofe 
confinement in the Bafiile feven years ; during 
v/hich time he amufed himfelf in fcattering a 
few fmali pins about his chamber, gathering 
tiiem up again, and placing them in different 
figures on the arm of a great cMir. He often 
told his friends afterwards, that linlefs he had 
found out this piece of exercife, he verily believed 
he fhould have loft his fenfes. 

After what has been Md, I need not inform 
my readers, that- Sir Roe e r, with whofe 
charader I hope they are at prefent pretty 

well 
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well acquainted, has in his youth gone through 
' the whole courfe of thole rural diverfions which 
tlie country abounds in j and which feem to 
be extremely well fuited to that laborious in- 
duftiy a man may obferve here in a far greater 
degree than in towns and cities. I have before 
hinted at fome of my friend’s exploits : He has. 
in his youthful days taken forty coveys of par- 
tridges in a feafon; and tired many a falmon 
with a line confilling but of a fingle hair. The 
conllant thanks and good wiihes of the neigh- 
bourhood always attended him, on account of his 
remarkable enmity towards foxesj having de- 
llroyed more of thofe vermin in one year, than it 
was thought the whole country could have pro- 
duced. Indeed the Knight does not fcruple to own 
among his nioft intimate friends, that in order to 
ellablilh his reputation this way, he has fecretly 
fent for great numbers of them out of other 
counties, which he ufed to turn loofe about 
the country by night, that he might the better 
lignaiize himfelf in their deftruSion the next 
day. His hunting-horfes were the fined: and 
bed managed in all thefe parts : His tenants are 
dill full of the praifes of a gray done-horfe 
that unhappily daked himfelf feveral years fince, 
and was buried with great folemnity in the 
orchard. 

Sir Roger, being at prefent too old for 
fox-hunting, to keep himielf in adlion, has 
difpofed of his Beagles and got a pack of Stop- 
Hoimds. What thefe want in Ipted, he en- 
deavours to make amends for by the deepnefs. 

of 
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of their mouths and the variety of their notes, 
which are fuited in fuch manner to each other, 
that the whole cry makes up a complete confort. 
He is fo nice in this particular, that a Gentleman 
having made him a prefent of a very fine Hound 
the other day, the Knight returned it by the, 
lervant with a great many expreffions of civility ; 
but defired him to tell his mailer, that the dog 
he had fent was indeed a moil excellent Bafs, 
but that at prefent he only wanted a Counter- 
‘Tenor. Could I believe my fiiend had ever read 
Shukefpear, I ihould certainly conclude he had 
taken the hint from Thefem in the Midfummer 
Ni^of s Dream. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So fill’d, fo fanded and their heads are hung 
V/ith ears chat fweep away the morning dew. 
Crook-knee ’d and dew-Iap’d like ‘Thelfalian bulls. 
Slow in purfiiit, but match’d in mouths like bells, 
Each under each : A cry more tuneable 
Was never hallow’d to, nor chear’d with horn. 

Sir R c G s R is ib keen at this foort, that he 
has been out almofi: every day fince I came 
down j and upon the Chaplain’s offering to lend 
me liis eaiy pad, I was prevailed on yefterday 
morning to make one of the company. I was 
extremely pleafed, as, we- rid along, to obferve 
the general benevolence of all the neighbourhood 
towards my friend. The 'farmers Tons thought 
thernfelves happy if they could open a gate for 
the good old Knight as -he pafied by p which 
he ger.eraily requited with a nod or a fmile, 

with 
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with a kind inquiry after their fathers and 
uncles. 

After we had rid about a mile from home, 
we came upon a large heath, and the fportfmen 
began to beat. They had done fo for Ibme 
time, when, as I was at a little diftance from 
the reft of the company, I faw a Hare pop out 
from a fmall furze-brake almoft under my 
horfe’s feet. I marked the way fhe took, which 
I endeavoured to make the company fenlible of 
by extending my arm ; but to no purpofe, until 
Sir Roger, who knows that none of my 
extraordinary motions are infignificant, rode up 
to me, and afked me ‘ if pufs was gone that 

* way ?’ Upon my anfwering ‘ yes,’ he im- 
mediately called in the dogs, and put them 
upon the fcent. As they were going off, i 
heard one of the country-fellows muttering to 

■ his companion, ‘ that it was a wonder they had 

* not loft all their fport, for want of the filent 
‘ Gentleman’s crying stole away.’ 

This, with my averfion to leaping hedges, 
made me withdraw to a rifing ground, from 
whence I 'could have the plealure of the whole 
chace, without the fatigue of keeping in with 
the Hounds. The Hare immediately threw 
them above a mile behind her y but I was 
pleafed to find, that inftead of running ftraight 
forwards, or in Hunters language, ‘ flying the 
‘ country,’ as I was afraid fhe might have done, 
fhe vrheeled about, and defcribed a fort of circle 
round the hill where i had taken my ftation, 
in fuch manner as gave me a 'very diftindt view 
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of the fport. I could fee her firft pafs by, and 
the dogs fome time afterwards unravelling the 
whole track Ihe had made, and following 
her tlirough all her doubles. I was at the fame 
time delighted in obferving that deference which 
the reft of tiie pack paid to each particular 
Hound, according to the charadter be had 
acquired amongft them : If they were at a fault, 
and an old Hound of reputation opened but .once, 
he was immediately followed by the whole cry ; 
tvhile a raw dog, or one who was a noted 
liar, might have yelped his heirt out, without 
being taken notice of. 

The Hare now, after having fquatted two 
or three times, and been put up again as often, 
came ftill nearer to the place where Are was at 
firft ftarted. The dogs purfued her, and thefe 
were followed by the jolly Knight, who rode 
upon a white gelding, encompafled by his tenants 
and fervants, and cheering his Hounds with all 
the gaiety of five and twenty. One of the 
fportfinen rode up to me, and told me, that he 
was fure the chace W'as almoft at an end, becaufe 
the old dogs, which had hitherto lain behind, 
now headed the pack. The fellow was in the 
right. Our Hare took a large field juft, under 
us, followed by the full cry in view. I muft 
confefs tlie brightnefs of the weather, the chear- 
fuinefs of every thing around me, the chiding 
of the Hounds, which was returned upon us in 
a double echo from two neighbouring hills, with 
the hollowing of the fportfmen, and the found- 
'ing of the horn, lifted my ipirits into a moft 

lively 
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lively pleafure, which I freely indulged becaufe 
I was fure it was innocent. If I was under 
""any concern, it was on the account of the 
poor Hare, that was now quite fpent, and 
aimoft v/ithin the reach of her enemies ; when 
the Huntfman getting forward threw down his 
pole before the dogs. They were now within 
eight yards of that game which they had been 
purfuing for aimoft as many hours ; yet on the 
fignal before-mentioned they all made a fudden 
ftand, and though they continued opening as 
much as before, durft not once attempt to pafs 
beyond the pole. At the fame time Sir Roger 
rode forward, and alighting, took up the Hare 
in his arms; which he foon delivered up to 
one of his fervants with an order, if llie could 
be kept alive, to let her go in his great orchard ; 
where it feems he has feveral of thefe prifoners 
of war, who live together in a very comfortable 
captivity. I was highly pleafed to fee the 
difcipline of the pack, and the good nature 
of the Knight, who could not find in his heart 
to murder a creature that had given him fo 
much diverfion. 

As we were returning home, I remembered 
that Monfieur Pafchal in his moft excellent dif- 
courfe on the Mifery of ik&'z, tells us, ‘ That 
‘ all our endeavours after greatnei's proceed from 
‘ notliing but a defire of being furrounded by 

a multitude of perfons and aifairs that may 
‘ hinder us from looking into ourfelves, which 
‘ is a view we cannot bear.’ He afterwards 
goes on to ilicw that our love or fports comes 
VoL. II. ' G fi-om 
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from the fame reafon> and is particularly fevere 
upon Hunting. ‘ What, fays he, unlefs it 
* be to drown thought, can make men throw 
‘ away fb much time and pains upon a filly 
' animal, which they might buy cheaper in the 
^ market r’ The foregoing reflexion is certainly 
iuftj when a man lufters his whole mind to be 
drawn into his Iports, and altogether lofes himfelf 
in the woods j but does not eifed thofe who 
propofe a far more laudable end for this exercife, 
I mean, the prefervation of health, and keeping 
ail the organs of the Soul in a condition to 
execute her orders. Had that incomparable 
perfon, whom I laft quoted, been a little more 
indulgent to himfelf in tliis point, the world 
might probably have enjoyed him much longer ; 
whereas through too great an application to his 
ftudies in his youth, he contraded that ill habit 
of body, which, after a tedious ficknefs, carried 
him off in the fortieth year of his age j and 
the v/hole hiftory we have of his life until that 
time, is but one continued account of the be- 
haviour of a noble Soul ftruggiing under in- 
numerable pains and diftempers. 

For my own part I intend to hunt twice a 
week during my flay with Sir Roger j and 
fliaii prefcribe the moderate ufe of this exercife 
Co all my country friends, as the beft kind of 
phyfic tor mending a bad conftitution, and 
preferving a good one. 

I cannot do this better than in the follow- 
ing lines out of Mr. 
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The firft Phyficians by debauch were made •, 
Excefs began, and floth fuftains the trade. 

By chace our long- liv’d fathers earn’d their food; 
Toil ftrung the nerves, and purify’d the blood ; 
But we their fons, a pamper’d race of men. 

Are dwindled down to threefcore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought. 
Than fee the Do(5lor for a naufeous draught. 

The wife for cure on exercife depend ; 

God never made his work for man to mend. X 


N^ii 7 Saturday, July 14. 


« — - Ipjz flhi fomnia fingunt. Virg. Ed. 8. v. loS. 

Their own imaginations they deceive. 

f I ’iHERE are fome opinions in which a 
I man flrould ftand neuter, witliout engag- 
ing his aflent to one fide or the other. Such a 
hovering faith as this, which refufes to fettle 
upon any determination, is abfolutely neceflary 
ill a mind that is careful to avoid errors and 
prepofleirioniu When the arguments prefs equally 
on both fides in matters that are indifferent to 
us, the fafefl; method is to give up ourfelves to 
neither. i 

It is with this temper of niind tliat I confider 
the fubied: of Witchcraft. When I hear the 
relations that are made from ail parts of the 
world, not only ■ from Nor‘waj and Ldphind, 

O 2 from 
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from the Ei^/i and Weji-Indies, but from every 
particular nation m Eurape, I cannot forbear 
thinking that there is fuch an intercourfe and ’’ 
commerce vr ith evil Spirits, as that which we 
exprefs by the name of Witchcraft. But when 
i confider that the ignorant and credulous parts 
of the world abound moft in thefe relations, 
and that the perfons among us, who are fup- 
pofed to engage in fuch an infernal commerce, 
are people of a w'eak underftanding and crazed 
imagination, and at the fame time refled 
upon the many impoftures and delufions of this 
nature that have been deteded in all ages, I 
endeavour to fufpend my belief until I hear 
more certain accounts than any which have yet 
come to my knowledge. In fhort, when I 
confider the ^ueftion, whether there are fuch 
perfons in the world as thofe we call Witches, 
my mind is divided between the two oppofite 
.opinions ; or rather (to fpeak my thoughts 
freely) I believe in general that there is, and 
■has been ihch a tiling as Witchcraft 3 but at 
the fame rime can give no credit to any par- 
•»ticalar infcance of it. . 

I am engaged in tills Ipecularion, by fome 
occurrences diat I met with yefterday, which 
1 ihall give ray reader an account of at large. 
As 1 was walking with my friend Sir Roger 
by the fide of one of his woods, an old woman 
applied herielf to me for my charity. Her 
drefs and figure put me in mind of the fol- 
lowing dc’cription in Ot'waj. 

4 . In 
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In a clofe lane as I purfu’d my journey, 

I fpy’d a wringled Hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry flicks, and mumbling to herfelf. 

Her eyes with fcalding rheum w'ere gall’d and red ; 
Cold palfy fliookher head ; her hands feem’d wither’d j 
And on her crooked Ihouiders had Are wrapp’d 
The tatter’d remnants of an old ftrip’d hanging. 
Which ferv’d to keep her carcafe from the cold : 

So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Her lov/er weeds were all o’er coarfly parch’d 
With diff’rent colour’d rags, black, red, white, yellow, 
And feem’d to fpeak variety of wretchednefs. 

As I was mufing on this defcription, and 
comparing it with the objed before me, the 
Knight told me, tliat this very old woman had 
the reputation of a Vvltch all over the country, 
that her lips were obferved .to be always in 
motion, and that there was not a fwitch about 
her houfe which her neighbours did not believe 
had carried her feveral hundreds of miles. If 
foe chanced to Humble, they always found flicks 
or flraws that lay in the figure of a crofs before 
her. If flie made any miflake at church, and 
cryed Ame?! in a wrong place, they never failed 
to conclude that flie -was faying" her prayers 
backwards. There was' not a maid in the 
parilli that would take a pin of Tier, though 
foe foould offer a bag of money with it. She 
goes by the name of 3/foII White, has made 
the^countiyr ring _ with feveral imaginary exploits 
which are palmed upon her. If the dairy-maid 
does not make her butter come fo foon as flie 
foould have it, Moll White is at the bottoni ot 
^,3' ■' fos- 
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the churn. If a horfe fweats in the ftahle. 
Mol! White has been upon his back. If a hare 
makes an unexpedted efcape from the hounds, 
the huntfman curfes Molt Wlnte. Nay, (fays 
Sir R 0 G E r) I have known the mafler of 
the pack, upon luch an occafion, fend one of 
his fervants to fee if Moll TMoite had been out 
that morning. 

This account raifed my curiofity fo far, that 
I begged my friend Sir Roger to go with 
ine into her Hovel, which Rood in a folitary 
corner under the fide of the wood. Upon our 
firfl: entering Sir Roger winked to me, and 
pointed at fomething that flood behind the door^ 
which, upon looking that way, I found to 
be an old broomftafe At the fame time he 
whifpered me in the ear to take notice of a 
tabby cat that fat in the chimney-corner, which, 
as the old Knight told m.e, lay under as bad a 
report as Moll IFlnte herfelf ; for befides that 
Moll is laid often to accompany her in the fame 
lhape, tire cat is reported to have fpoken twice 
or thrice in her life, and to have played feveral 
pranks above the capacity of an ordinary cat. 

I was fecretly concerned to fee human nature 
in fo much w^etchednefs and difgrace, but at 
the fame time could not forbear fmiling to hear 
Sir Roger, who is a little puzzled about the 
old woman, advifing her as a Juflice of Peace 
to avoid all communication with the iDevil, and 
never to hurt any of her neighbour’s cattle. We 
concluded our vifit with a bounty, which was 
very acceptable, 

■'in 
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In our return home Sir Roger told me, 
that old Moll had been often brought before 
him for making children fpit pins, and giving 
maids the night-mare ; and that the country 
people would be toiling her into a pond and 
trying experiments with her every day, if it was 
not for him and his Chaplain. 

J have fince found upon inquiiy, that Sir 
Roger was feveral times daggered with the 
reports that had been brought him concerning 
this old woman, and would frequently have 
bound her over to the County-feffions, had not 
his Chaplain with much ado perfuaded him to 
the contraiy. 

I have been the more particular in this account, 
becaufe I hear there is fcarce a village in England 
that has not a Moll White in it. When an old 
woman begins to dote, and grow chargeable to a 
pariflr, flie is generally turned into a Whtch, and 
fills the whole country with extravagant fancies, 
imaginary diftempers and terrifying dreams. In 
the mean time, the poor MTetch that is the 
innocent occafion of fo many evils begins to 
be frighted at herfelf, and fometimes confelles 
fecret commerce and familiarities that her 
imagination forms in a delirious old age. This 
frequently cuts oft* charity from the greateft 
objeds of compaffion, and infpires people with 
a malevolence towards thofe pcor decrepid parts 
-of our fpecies, in whom human nature is defaced 
by infirmity and dotage. L 

O'- 4 v Monday,. 
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Mondav, July i6. 


Hisrel lateri lethalis arunio. 

Virg. jEn. 4. V. 73. 

— — — The fatal dart 

Sticks in his fide, and rankles in his heart. 

D R Y D E N. 

T his agreeable feat is lurrounded with fo 
many pleafing walks, which are ftruck 
out of a wood, in the ipidfl: of which the houfe 
ilands, that one can hardly ever be weary of 
rambling from one labyrinth of delight to another. 
To one ufed to live in a city the charms of the 
country are fo exquifite, that the mind is loft in 
a certain tranfport wmich raifes us above ordinary 
life, and is yet not ftrong enough to be incon- 
fiftent widi tranquility. This ftate of mind was 
I in, raviftaed witli the murmur of v/aters, the 
whifper of breezes, the finging of birds; and 
whether I looked up to the heavens, down on 
the earth, or turned on the profpeds around me, 
ftill ftruck wdth new fenfe of pleafure ; when I 
found by the voice of my friend, who walked 
by me, that we had infenlibly ftrolled into the 
grove facred to the Widow. This woman, fays 
he, is of all others the moft unintelligible; £he 
either defigns to marry, or Ihe does not. What 
is the moft perplexing of all, is, that ilie doth 
■ not 
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not either fay to her Lovers (he has any refolution 
againft that condition of life in general, or that 
file baniflies them; but confcious of her own 
merit, flie permits their addrefies, wdthout fear 
of any ill confequence, or want of refped, from 
their rage or delpair. She has that in her afpedr, 
againft which it is impoffible to offend. A man 
w'hofe thoughts are conftantly bent upon fo 
agreeable an objedt, muft be excufed if the 
ordinary occurrences in converfation are below 
his attention. I call her indeed perverfe, but, 
a las ! why do I call her fo ? Becaufe her fuperior 
merit is fuch, that I cannot approach her without 
awe, that my heart is checked by too much 
efteem : I am angry that her charms are not 
more acceffible, that I am more inclined to 
worfhip than falute her : How often have I 
wiftied her unhappy that I might have an 
opportunity of ferving her ? and how often 
troubled in that veiy imagination, at giving her 
the pain of being obliged? Well, I have led a 
miferable life in fecret upon her account ; but 
fancy fhe would have condefcended to have fome 
regard for me, if it had not been for that watchful 
animal her Confident. 

Of all perfons under the fun (continued he, 
calling me by my name) be fure to fet a mark 
upon Confidents : they are of all people the moft 
impertinent. What is moft pleafant to obferve 
in them, is, that they aliume to themfelves 
the merit of the perfons whom they have in their 
euftody. Orefiilla is a great fortune, and in 
wonderful danger of ftirprifes, therefore full of 

fufpicions 
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fufpicions of tbeleafl; indifferent thing, particularly 
careful of new acquaintance, and ol growing 
too familiar with the old. Ehemijia, her favourite- 
woman, is every whit as careful of wdiom fhe 
fpeaks to, and what Ihe fays. Let the Ward be 
a beauty, her Confident fliall treat you with an 
air of diftance ; let her be a fortune, and flie 
affumes the fufi^icious behaviour of her friend 
and patronefs. Thus it is that veiy many of 
our unmarried women of diftindion, are to all 
intents and purpofes married, except the con- 
fideration of different fexes. They are diredly 
under the condud' of their v/hilperer ; and think 
they are in a Hate of freedom, while they can 
prate with one of thefe attendants of ail men in 
general, and ftili avoid the man they moft like. 
You do not fee one Heirefs in an hundred whofe 
fate does not turn upon this circumftance of 
choofing a Confident. Thus it is that the Lady 
is addreffed to, prefented and flattered, only by 
proxy, in her Woman. In my cafe, how is it 

poflibie that Sir Roger was proceeding in 

his harangue, when we heard the voice of one 
fpeaking very importunately, and repeating thefe 
words, ‘ What, not one fmiie ?’ We followed 
the found until we came to a dole thicket, on 
the other fide of which we faw a young woman 
fitting as it were in a perfonated fullennefs juft 
over a tranfparent fountain. Oppolite to her 
ftood Mr. Sir Roger’s Mafter of the 

Game. The Knight whifpered me, ‘ Hift, 

‘ thefe are Lovers.’ The Huntfman looking 
earneftly at the fliadow of the young maiden 

. ^ in 
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in the ftream, ‘ Oh thou dear pidture, if thou 
' couldeft; remain there in the abfence of that 
‘ fair creature whom you reprefent in the water, 

‘ how willingly could I ftand here fatisfied for 
‘ ever, without troubling my dear Betty herfelf 
‘ with any mention of her unfortunate WilUaniy 
‘ whom llie is angry with: But alas! when Are 

‘ pleafes to be gone, thou wilt alfo vanifli- 

‘ Yet let me talk to thee while thou doft ftay. 

‘ Tell my deareft Betty thou dofi: not more 
‘ depend upon her, than does her William: 

‘ Her abfence will make away with me as well 
‘ as thee. If Ihe offers to remove thee, I will 
‘ jump into thefe waves to lay hold on thee; 

‘ herfelf, her own dear perfon, I muft never 

‘ embrace again. Still do you hear me with- 

‘ out one fmile It is too much to bear ’ 

He had no fooner fpoke thefe words, but he 
made an offer of throwing himfelf into the 
water : At which his miftrefs flatted up, and at 
the next inflant he jumped acrofs the fountain 
and met her in an embrace. She half recovering 
from her fright, faid in the moft charming voice 
imaginable, and with a tone of complaint, “ I 
“ thought how well you would drown yourfelf. 
“ No, no, you will not drown yourfelf until 
“ you have taken leave of Sufan Holiday .” The 
Huntfman, with a tendernefs that fpoke the 
moft paffionate Love, and with his cheek clofe 
to hers, whifpered the fofteft vows of fidelity 
in her ear, 'and cried, ‘ Do not, my dear, 
‘ believe a word Kate Willow fays; flie is 
‘ fpiteful and makes ftories, beeaufe file loves 

■ ; ‘to 
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* to hear me talk to herfelf for your fake.’ Look 
you tliere, quoth Sir Roger, do you fee there, 
all mifchief comes from confidents 1 But let us 
not interrupt them^ the maid is honeft, and 
the man dares not be otherwife, for he knows 
I loved her father: I will interpofe in this matter, 
and haften the wedding. Kate Willow is a witty 
mifchievous wench in the neighbourhood, who 
was a Beauty ; and makes me hope I flialL fee 
the perverfe Widow in her condition. She was 
fo flippant with her anfwers to all the honeft 
fellows that came near her, and fo very vain 
of her Beauty, that the has valued herfelf 
upon her charms until they are ceafed. She 
therefore now makes it her bufinefs to prevent 
other young women from being more difcreet 
than (lie was herfelf : However, the faucy thing 
faid the other day weU enough, ‘ Sir Roger 
‘ and I muft make a match, for we are both 
‘ defpifed by thofe we loved The hufly has a 
great deal of power wherever file comes, and has 
her fhare of cunning. 

However, when I refledl upon this woman, 
I do not know whether in the main I am the 
worfe for having loved her : Whenever fhe 
is recalled to my imagination my youth returns, 
and I feel a forgotten warmth in my veins. This 
afflidion in my life has ftreaked all my condud 
with a foftnefs, of which I flrould otherwife have 
been incapable. It is, perhaps, to this dear 
image in my heart owing, that I am apt to relent, 
that I eafiiy torgive, and that many defirabie 
tilings are grown into my temper, which I fhould 
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not have arrived at by better motives than the 
thought of being one day hers. I am pretty well 
fatisfied fuch a paffion as I have had is never well 
cured ; and between you and me, I am often, 
apt to imagine it has had fome' whimlical effedt 
upon my brain : For I frequently find, that in 
my moft ferious difcourfe I let fall fome comical 
familiarity of Ipeech or odd phrafe that makes 
the company laugh : However, I cannot ..but 
allow fhe is a mofi: excellent W'oman. When 
.(he is in the country I warrant Ihe does not run 
into dairies, but reads upon the nature of plants; 
fhe has a glafs Bee-hive, and comes into the 
garden out of books to fee them work, and 
obferve the policies of their commonwealth. She 
underftands every thing. I would give ten pounds 
to hear her argue with my friend Sir Andrew 
Freeport about trade. No, no, for all fhe 
looks fo innocent as it were, take my word for 
it fhe is no fool; 7* 
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N°ii 9 Tuefday, July 17. 


TJrhem qiiam iicunt Romain^ Meltbcze, putavi 
Stuhus ego huic nojlris Jimilem~=—-~ 

Virg. Ed. I. V. 20. 

Fool that I was, I thought imperial Roms 
Like Mantua. D a y d e n-. 

T he firfl; and moft obvious reflexions vt'^hich 
arife in a man who changes the City for 
the Country, are upon the diiferent manners of 
the people whom he meets with in thofe two 
different fcenes of life. By manners I do not 
mean morals, but Behaviour and Good-breeding, 
as they fliew themfelves in the town and in the 
Country. 

And here, in the firft place, I muft obferve 
a very great revolution that has happened in this 
article of Good-breeding. Several obliging de- 
ferences, condefcenfions and fubmiffions, with 
many outward forms and ceremonies that ac- 
company them, were firfl of all brought up 
among the politer part of mankind, who lived 
in Courts and Cities, and diftinguifhed themfelves 
from the ruftic part of the fpecies (who on all 
occafions adfed bluntly and naturally) by fuch a 
« mutual complailance and intercourfe of civilities. 
Thefe forms of converiationby degrees rnultiplied 
and grew troublefbm j the modifh world found 

too 
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too great a conftraint in them, and have therefore 
throvvn moil of them afide. Converfation, like 
'the Rcrrajh religion, was fo encumbered with 
Ihow and ceremony, that it ifood in need of a 
reformation to retrench its fuperfluities, and 
reftore it to its natural good fenfe and beauty. 

. At prefent therefore an uneonftrained carriage, 

■ and a certain opennefs of behaviour, are the height 
of Good-breeding. The failiionabie world is 
grown free and eafy; our manners fit more 
ioofe upon us ; Nothing is fo modifli as an 
agreeable negligence. In a word, Good-breed- 
ing fliews itfelf moft, where to an ordinary eya 
it appears the leaft. 

If after this v/e look on the people of mode 
in the country, we find in them the manners 
of the laft age. They have no fooner fetched 
themfelves up to the fafirion of the polite world, 
but the Town has dropped them, and are nearer 
to the firfb ftate of nature than to thofe refine- 
ments which formerly reigned in the Court, and 
fiill prevail in the Country. One may know a 
man that never converfed in the world, by his 
excefs of Good-breeding. A polite country 
’Squire fhall make you as many bows in half 
an hour, as would ferve a Courtier for a week. 
There is infinitely more to do about place and 
precedency in a meeting of Juftices Wives, than 
in an afiembly of Dutchefles. 

This rural politenefs is very troublefom to a 
man of my temper, who generally take the 
chair that is next me, and walk firfi: or laft, 
in the fi'ont or in the rear, as chance dire&, 

■ I 
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I have known my friend Sir Roger’s dinner 
almoft cold before the company could adjuft the 
ceremonial, and be prevailed upon to fit down j ' 
and have heartily pitied my old friend, when I 
have feen him forced to pick and cull his gnefts, 
as they fat at the feveral parts of his table, that 
he might drink their healths according to their 
relpefrive ranks and qualities. Honefi: Will 
Wimble, Vv’ho I diould have thought had been 
altogether uninfeded with ceremony, gives me 
abundance of trouble in this particular. Though 
he has been fiihing all the morning, he will not 
help himfeif at dinner until I am ferved. When 
we are going out of the hail, he runs behind me ; 
and laft night, as we were walking in the fields, 
flopped fhort at a ftile until I came up to it, 
and upon my making figns to him to get over, 
told me, wdth a ferious fmile, that fare I believed 
they had no manners in the country. 

Tliere has happened another revolution in the 
point of Good-breeding, which relates to the 
converfation among men of mode, and which 
I cannot but look upon as very extraordinary. 
It was certainly one of the firft diilindions of a 
well-bred man, to expreis every thing that had 
the moil remote appearance of being obfcene, 
in model!; terms and diftant phrafesj whiifl 
the clown, who had no fuch delicacy of con- 
ception and expreffion, clotited his Ideas in thofe 
plain homely terms that are the moft obvious 
and natural. This kind of Good-manners was 
perhaps carried to an excels, fo as to make 
converfation too ftifF, formal and predfe : for 
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whicii reafon (as hypocrify in one age is generallv 
followed by atheifm in another) converfation Is 
■ in a great meafure relapfed into the fiidl extreme ; 
fo that at prefent feveral of our men of the Town, 
and particularly thofe who have been poiiflied in 
Fratice, make ufe of the moll coarfe uncivilized 
words in our ianguage, and utter themfelves 
often in fuch a manner as a clown would blufli 
to hear. 

This infamous piece of Good-breeding, which 
reigns among the coxcor^s of the Town, has 
not yet made its waylhto the Country ; and as 
it is impoffible for fuch an irrational way of 
converlation to laft long among a people that 
make any profeffion of religion, or dicw of 
modefty, if the country Gentlemen get into it 
they will certainly be left in the lurch. Their 
Good-breeding will come too late to them, and 
they will be thought a parcel of lewd clowns, 
while they fancy themfelves talking together like 
men of wit and pleafore. 

As the two points of Good-breeding, which 
I have hitherto infifted upon, regard Behaviour 
and Converiation, there is a third which turns 
upon Drefs. In this too the Country are 
very much beliind-hand. The rural Beaus are 
not yet got out of the falhion that took place 
at the time of the Revolution, but ride about 
the country in red coats and laced hats, while 
the women in many parts are ftill trying to 
outvy one another in the height of the.'r 
head-dreffes. 


V 0 L. 11. 
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But a friend of mine who is now upon the 
weftern circuit, having promiled to give me an 
account of the feveral modes and fafhions that 
prevail in the diderent parts of the nation 
through which he pafles, I ihall defer the 
enlarging upon tliis laft topic until I have 
received a letter from him, which I expedt 
every poft. L 


N° 120 V/ediiefday, July i8. 


’———Equideni credo, quia fit divinitus iilis 
Ingenimn — • — ~ Vir. Georg, i. v. 541 , 

I think their breafts v/ith heav’nly fouls infpir’d. 

Dkyden. 



I" Y friend Sir R o g e R is very often merry 
J_ with me upon my palling fo much of 
my time among his poultry. He has caught 
me twice or thrice looking after a bird’s neft,, 
and feveral times fitting an hour or two together 
ncar an Ken and Chickens. He tells me he 
believes I am perfcnally acquainted with every 
fowl aoout his hpufe ; calls fuch a particular 
COCK my favourite, and frequently complains 
that his Ducks and Geefe have mere of mv 
company than himfelf. ■ .,.1 

1 niuil; coniefs I am in&iitely delighted ivith 
tilde ipeculations.of nature which are to be made 
in a country-life j and as my reading has verv 

much 
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much lain among books of natural hiftcry, I 
cannot forbear recollefting upon this occafion 
the feveral remarks which I have met with in 
authors, and comparing them with what fills 
under my own obfervation : The arguments 
for Providence drawn from the natural hiftory 
ot Animals being in my opinion demonftrative. 

The make of every kind of ilnimal is different 
from that of every other kind; and yet there 
is not the leaft turn in the mufcles or twift in 
the fibres of any one, which . does not render 
them more proper for that particular Animal’s 
way of life than any other call or texture of 
them would have been. 

The moll violent appetites in all creatures are 
Lull and Hunger : The firft is a perpetual call 
upon them to propagate their kind; the latter 
to preferve themfelves. 

It is aftoniflnng to confider the different 
degrees of care that defcend from the parent to 
the young, lb far as is abfoluteiy neceifary for 
the leaving a pofterity. Some creatures call 
their eggs as chance diredls them, and think of 
them no farther, as Infedls and feveral kinds of 
Filli; others, of a nicer frame, find out proper 
beds to depofite them in, and there leave them ; 
as the Serpent, the Crocodile, and Oftrich : 
Others hatch their eggs and tend the birth, until 
it is able to fliift for itfelf. 

• What can we call the principle w^hich diredls 
every different kind of Bird to obferve a particular 
plan in the frruclure of its neft, and diredt all 
the fame fpecies to work after tlie fame model ? 
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It cannot be Imitation j for thongb you hatch* 
a Crow under a Hen, and never let it fee any 
of the works of its own kind, the neft it makes 
ihall be the fame, to the laying of a ftick, with 
ail the other nefts of the fame ^ecies. It cannot 
be Reafon j for were Animals indued with it to 
as great a degree as Man, their buildings would 
be as different as ours, according to die different 
conveniencies that they Would propofe to them- 
felves. 

Is it not remarkable, that the fame temper 
of weather, which raifes this genial warmth in 
Animals, fhould cover the trees witli leaves, and 
the fields with grafs, for their fecurity and 
concealment, and produce fuch infinite fivarms 
of Infedts for the fupport and fufiienance of 
their refpedive broods f 

Is it not wonderful, that the love of the 
parent fhould be fo violent while it lafis, and that 
it fhould laft no longer than is neceffarv for the 
prefervation of the young ? ■ 

The violence of this natural love is exemplified 


by a ver)^ barbarous experiment ; which I fliall 
. quote at length, as I find it in an excellent 
author, and hope my readers will pardon the 
mentioning fuch an inftance of cruelty, becaufe 
there is nothing -can fo effedfually fiiew the 
llrength of diat principle in Animals of which 
I am here Ipeaking. “ A perfbn who was 
“ well lldlied in diffeclions opened a bitch, and 
as die lay in the 'moft exquifite tortures, 
“ offered her one of her young Puppies, which 
“ ibiC iiiimediately fell a licking ; and for the 


a 


time 
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“ time feemed infeniible of her own pain : 
“ On. the removal, £he kept her eye fixt on 
“ it, and began a wailing fort of cry, which 
“ feemed rather to proceed from the lofs of 
“ her young one, than the fenfe of her own 

torments.” 

B;it notwithfoanding this natural love in brutes 
4s much more violent and intenfe than in rational 
creatures. Providence has taken care that it 
ftiould be no longer toublefom to the parent than 
it is ufeful to the young ; for fo foon as the 
wants of the latter ceafe, the mother withdraws 
her fondnefs, and leaves them to provide for 
themfelves: and what is a very remarkable 
circumftance in this part of inftindl, we find 
that the love of the parent may be lengthened 
out beyond its ufaal time, if the prefervation of 
the {pecies requires it ; as we may fee in Birds 
that drive away their young as foon as they are 
able to get their livelihood, but continue to 
feed them if they are tied to fee neft, or con- 
fined within a cage, or by any other means 
appear to be out of a condition of fupplying 
their own neceffities. 

This natural love is not obferved in Animals 
to afcend from the young to fee parent, which 
is not at all neceffary for the continuance of the 
Ipecies : nor indeed in reafonable creatures does 
it rife in any proportion, as it fpreads itfelf 
downwards j for in all family affection, we find 
proteffion granted and favours beftowed, are 
greater motives to love and tendernefs, than 
iafety, benefits, or life received. 

:P 3 One 
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One would wonder to hear fceptical men 
difputing for the Reaibn. of Animals, and telling 
us it is only our pride and prejudices that will not 
allow them the ufe of that faculty. 

Reafon diews itfelf in all occurrences of 
life j whereas the brute makes no difcoveiy of 
fuch a talent, but in v/hat immediately regards 
his own prefervation, or the continuance of his 
Ipecies. Animals in their generation are wifer 
than the fons of men ; but their wifdom is con- 
fined to a few particulars, and lies in a very 
narrow compafs. T ake a brute out of his inftinct, 
and you find him wholly deprived of underftand- 
insf. To ufe an inftance that comes often under 

O 

obfervatloii. 

With what caution dock the Hen provide 
herlelf a neil; in places unfrequented, and free 
from noife and difturbance ? When fhe has laid 
her eggs in llich a manner that fhe can cover 
them, what care does fhe take in turning them 
frequently, that all parts may partake of the 
vital warmth ? l¥hen fire leaves them, to provide 
for her neceuary fuflenance, how pundlualiy 
does lire return before they have time to cool, 
and become incapable of producing an Animal ? 
In the fummer you fee her giving herfelf greater 
freedoms, and quitting her care for above two 
hours toeether ; but in winter, when tlie rigour 
oi t’nc fealbn would chill the principles of life, 
and dcdroy the young one, the grows more 
aliiduous in her attendance, and days away but 
half the time. When the birth approaches, 
with how much nicety and attenticii does fhe 

help 
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help the chick to break itsprifon? Not to take 
notice of her covering it from the injuries of 
the weather, providing it proper nourifnment, 
and teaching it to help itfelf ; nor to mention her 
foriaking the neft, if after the ufual time of 
reckoning the young one does not make its ap- 
pearance. A chymical operation could not be 
followed with greater art or diligence, than is 
feen in the hatching of a chick ; though there 
are many other birds that fliew an infinitely 
greater fagacity in all the fcrementioned pafy 
ticulars. 

But at the fame time the Hen, that has all 
this ieeming ingenuity, (which is indeed abfolutely 
necefiary for the propagation of the fpecies) con- 
lidered in other rdpects, is witliout the leaif 
glimmerings of thought or common fenie. She 
miflakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits 
upon it in the fame manner : She is infenfible 
of any increafe or diminution in tlie number or 
thofe file lays : She does not diftinguifli between 
her own and thofe of another fpecies ; and when 
tlie birth appears of never fo different a bird, 
will cherifli it for her own. In all thefe cir- 
ciimftances which do not carry an immediate 
regard to the fubliftence of herfeit or her fpecies, 
file is a very ideot. 

There is not, in my opinion, any thing more 
myfterious in nature tiian this Infand in Animals, 
which thus rifes above Reafon, and tails infinitely 
ihort of it. It cannot be accounted for by any 
properties in matter, and at the fame time worlis 
after fo odd a manner, that one cannot think it 
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the faculty of an intelleftuai Being. For my 
o'vvn part, I look upon it as upon the principle 
of gravitation in bodies, which is not to be 
explained by any known qualities inherent in 
the bodies themfelves, nor from any laws of 
mechanifm, but, according to the beft notions 
of the greateft Philofcphers, is an immediate 
impreilion from the firfl Mover, and the divine 
Energy adling in the creatures. L 


N^I2i Tliurfday, July 19. 


Jovis omnia plena. 

Virg. Ed. 3. V. 6o. 

■ All is full of Jove. 


/\ S I was walking this morning in the great 
yard that belongs to my friend’s country- 
houfe, I w'as wonderfully pleafed to fee the 
different workings of Infhnft in a Elen follov/ed 
liy a brood of Ducks. The young, upon the 
light of a pond, immediately ran into it ; 
xvhile the ftep-mother, with all imaginable an-^ 
::icty, hovered about the borders of it, to call 
riiem out of an element that appeared to her lb 
dangerous and deftrudive. As the different 
principle wnich adted in thefe different Animals 
cannot be termed Realbn, fo when v/e calf it 
linanct, we mean fomething we have no knew- 
lecge oi. To me, as I hinted in my laft Faper, 
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it feeras the immediate diredlion of Providence 
and liich an operation of the fupreme Being, as 
that which determines all the portions of matter 
to their proper centres. A modern Phiiofopher, 
quoted by Monfieur Bayk in his learned Differ- 
tation on the Souls of Brutes, delivers the fame 
opinion, though in a bolder form of words, where 
he fays, Eeus eft Anima Brutorum, ‘ God him- 
‘ felf is the Soul of Brutes.’ Who can tell what 
to cdl that feeming fagacity in Animals, which di- 
redls them to fuch food as is proper for them, and 
makes them naturally avoid whatever is noxious 
or unwhollbm ? Tully has obferved, that a Lamb 
no fooner falls from its mother, but immediately 
and of his own accord applies itfelf to the teat- 
Dampier, in his Travels, tells us, that when 
feamen are thrown upon any of the unkno\vn 
coafls of America, they never venture upon the 
fruit of any tree, how tempting foever it may 
appear, unlefs they obferve that it is marked 
with the pecking of birds ; but fall on without 
any fear or apprehenfion where the birds have 
been before them . 

But notwithftanding Animals liave nothmg 
like the ufe of reafon, we find in them all the 
'.lower parts of our nature,\, the paffions and 
ienfes in their greateft Itrength and perfedtion. 

And here it is worth our obfervation, that all 
beafts and birds of prey are w'onderfully fubjedt 
to anger, malice, revenge, and all the ofeer 
violent paffions that may animate them in fearch 
of their proper food ; as thofe that are incapable 
. of defending themfelves, or annoying others, or 
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whofe fafety lies chiefly in their flight, are fuf- 
picious, fearful and apprehenfive of every thing 
they fee or hearj whilfl others that are of 
affiftance and ufe to itnan, have their natures 
foftened with fomething miid and tradlable, and 
by that means ard qualified for a domeftic life. 
In this cafe the paffions generally correfpond 
with, the make of the body. We do not find 
the fury of a Lion in fo weak and defencelefs 
an animal as a Lamb, nor the meeknels*of a 
Lamb in a creature fo armed for battle and 
affauit as the Lion. In the fame manner, we 
find that particular Animals have a more or lefs 
exquiilte lharpnefs and fagacity in thofe particular 
fenfes which moft; turn to their advantage, and 
in which their fafety and welfare is the mofl; 
■concerned. 

Nor mufl; we here omit that great variety of 
arms with which nature has differently fortified 
the bodies of feveral kind of Animals, fuch as 
claws, hoofs, and horns, teeth and tufks, a 
tail, a fang, a trunk, or a probofds. It is 
likewife obferved by Naturalifts, that it mufl: be 
lome hidden principle diftindl from v/hat we 
call Reafon, which inftructs Animals in the ufe 
of thefe their arms, and teaches them to manage 
them to the befl: advantage ; becaufe they na- 
turally defend themfelves with that part in which 
their itrengdi lies, before the weapon be formed 
in it; as is remarkable in Lambs, which though 
they are bred within, doors, and never fa w the 
adions of their own fpecies, puih at thofe who 

approach 
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approach them with their foreheads, before the 
firfi: budding of a horn appears. 

I {hall add to thefe general obfervations an 
inflance, which Mr. Locke has given us of Pro- 
vidence even in the imperfedtions of a creature 
which feems the meaneil and moft deipicable 
in the whole animal world. ‘ We may, lays 
d he, from the make of an Oyfter, or Cockle, 
‘ conclude, that it has not fo many nor fo quick 
^ fenfes as a Man, or feverai other Animals : 
‘ Nor if it had, would it, in that ftate and in- 
capacity of transferring itfelf from one place 
‘ to another, be bettered by them. What good 
‘ w^ould fight and hearing do to a creature, that 
‘ cannot move itfelf to, or from the obiedi, 
‘ wherein at a diftance it perceives good or 
‘ evil ? And would not quicknefs of fenfation be 
‘ an inconvenience to an Animal tlrat muft be 
‘ flill where chance has once placed it, and there 
‘ receive the afflux of colder or warmer, clean 
‘ or foul water, as it happens to come to it.’ 

I flrall add to this inflance out of Mr. Locke 
another out of the learned Dr. More, who cites 
it from Carcian, in relation to another Animal 
which Providence has left defedive, but at the 
fame time has ihewn its wifdora in the formation 
of that organ in which it feems chiefiy to have 
failed. ‘ What is more obvious and ordinar}!' 
‘ than a Mole ? and yet what more palpable 
‘ argument of Providence than fhe ? The mem- 
‘ bers of her body are fo exadtiy fitted to her 
‘ nature and manner of life : For her dwelling 
‘ being ui'der ground where nothing is to be 

■ i ‘ feen 
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* feen, nature has fo obfcurely fitted her with 
‘ eyes, that naturalifts can hardly agree whether 
‘ £he have any fight at all or no. But for amends, 

‘ what fire is capable of for her defence and 
‘ warning of danger, fihe has very eminently 
‘ conferred upon her; for the is exceeding quick 
‘ of hearing. And then her fhort tail and fhort 
‘ legs, but broad fore-feet armed with fharp 
‘ claws, we fee by the event to what purpofe 
*■ they are, fire fo fwifdy working herfelf under 
‘ ground, and making her way fo fafi: in the 
‘ earth as they that behold it cannot but admire 
‘ it. Her legs therefore are firort, that Ihe 
‘ need dig no more than will ferve the mere 
‘ tliicknefs of her body ; and her fore-feet are 
‘ broad that file may fcoop away much earth at 
‘ a time; and little or no tail fhe has, becaufe 
‘ file courfes not on the ground, like the rat or 
' moufe, of whofe kindred fhe is, but lives under 
‘ tile earth, and is fain to dig herfelf a dwell- 
‘ ing there. And flie making her way through 
‘ fo thick an element, which will not yield eafily, 
‘ as the air or the water, it had been dangerous 
‘ to have drawn fo long a train behind her; for 
‘ her enemy might fall upon her rear, and fetch 
‘ her out, before fhe had completed or got full 
‘ polTeffion of her works.’ 

I cannot forbear mentioning Mr. Boyle’s re- 
niark upon this lafi: creature, who I remember 
fonie where in his works obferves, that though 
tlie Mole be not totally blind (as is commonly 
thought) fhe has not fight enough to diftinguifii 
particular objedrs. Her eye is laid to have but 

■one 
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one humour in it, which is fuppofed to give her 
the Idea of light, but of nothing elfe, and is fo 
formed that this Idea is probably painful to the 
animal. Whenever fhe comes up into broad 
day flae might be in danger of being taken, 
luilefs £he were thus affedled by a light ftriking 
upon her eye, and immediately warning her to 
bury herfelf in her proper element. More fight 
would be ufelefs to her, as none at all might be 
fatal. 

I have only inftanced fuch Animals as feem 
the moil: imperfeft works of nature j and if 
Providence fhews itfeif even in the blemifiies of 
thefe creatures, how much more does it difcover 
itfeif in the feveral endowments vrhich it has ' 
varioufly beftowed upon fuch creatures as are more 
or lefs finiflied and completed in their feveral 
faculties, according to the condition of life in 
which they are polled i 

I could wifli our Royal Society would compile 
a body of Natural Hifloiy, the befi: that could 
be gathered together from books and obfervations. 
If the feveral writers among them took each his 
particular fpecies, and gave us a diftind account 
of its original, birth and education ; its policies, 
hoftilities and alliances, with the frame, and 
texture of its inward and outward parts, and 
particularly thofe that diftinguifii it from all 
other Animals, with their peculiar aptitudes for 
the flate of Being in which Providence has placed 
them, it would be one of the befi: fervices their 
iludies could do mankind, and ndt a little redound 
to the glory of the ali-wife Gontriver. 


It 
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It is true, fuch a Natural Hiftory, after all 
the difquifitions of the learned, would be in- 
finitely ftiort and defedive. Seas and Deferts 
hide millions of Animals from our obfervation. 
Innumerable artifices and firatagems are aded in 
the howling wildernefs and in the great deep, 
that can never come to our knowledge. Befides 
that there' are infinitely more fpecies of creatures 
which are not to be feen without, nor indeed 
with the help of the fineft glafles, than of fuch 
as are bulky enough for the naked eye to take 
hold of. However, from the confideration of 
fuch Animals as lie within the compafs of our 
knowledge, we might eafily form a conclufion 
of the reft, that the fame variety of wifdora and 
goodnefs runs through the whole Creation, and 
puts every creature in a condition to provide for 
its fafety and fubfiftence in its proper ftation. 

Pullj has given us an admirable fketch of 
natural hiftory, in his fecond book concerning 
the Nature of the Gods ; and that in a ftile io 
raifed by metaphors and defcriptions, that it lifts 
the fabied above rallery and ridicule, '^vhich 
frequently fall on fach nice obfervations ^vhen 
they pafs through the hands of an ordinan/ 
writer. L 
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J Comes juamdus in via pro veMcuIo efi. 

Pub!. Syr. Frag, 

An agreeable companion upon the road is as good 
as a coach. 

A Man’s firft care fhould be to avoid the 
reproaches of his own heart; his next, to 
efcape the cenfures of the world: If the laft 
interferes with the former, it ought to be intirely 
negiedled; but otherwife there cannot he a 
greater fatisfadlion to an honeft mind, than to 
fee thofe approbations which it gives itfelf feconded 
by the applaufes of the public : A man is more 
fure of his condudl, when the verdidl which he 
palTes upon his own behaviour is thus v/arranted 
and confirmed by the opinion of all that know 
him. 

My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of thofe 
who is not only at peace within himfeif, but 
beloved and efteemed by all about him. Ke 
receives a fijitable tribute for his univerfal bene- 
volence to mankind, in the returns of affediion 
and good-will, which are paid him by eveiy one 
that lives within his neighbourhood. I lately met 
with two or three odd inftances of that general 
refpect which is fliewn to the good old Knight. 
He would needs carry IPill Wimble myfelf 
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with Mm to the county affizes: As we were 
upon the road Will Wimble a couple of 

plain men who rid before us, and converfed with 
them for fome time; during which my friend 
Sir Roger acquainted me with their charaders. 

The firft of them, fays he, that has a fpaniel 
by his fide, is a Yeomen of about an hundred 
pounds a year, an honed: man: He is juft 
within the Game-Ad, and qualified to kill an 
hare or a pheafant : He knocks down a dinner 
with his gun twice or thrice a week ;• and by 
that means lives much cheaper than thofe who 
have not fo good an eftate as himfelf. He would 
be a good neighbour if he did not deftroy fo 
many partridges : in fhort, he is a very fenlible 
man ; ihoots flying ; and has been feveral times 
foreman of the petty-jury. 

The other that rides along with him h Tom 
Touchy, a fellow famous for taking the Law of 
every body. There is not one in the town where 
he lives that he not has fued at a Quarter-feffions. 
The rogue had once the impudence to go to 
Law with tire Vvadow''. His head is full of cods, 
damages, and ejedments : He plagued a couple 
of honed Gentlemen ib long for a trelpafs in 
breaking one of his hedges, until he rvas forced 
to fell the ground it inciofed to defray the charges 
of the profecution : His father left him fourfcore, 
pounds a year ; but he has cafi and been cad lb 
often, that he is not now wwth thirty. I flip- 
pofe he is going upon the old bufinefs of the 
willow-tree. L 1^:-; ■fL’. 


As 
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As Sir Roger was giving me this ac- 
count of Pom T mchy, Will fVimble and his two 
■ companions {topped lliort until we came up to 
them. After having paid their refpedls to Sir 
Roger, IVill told him that Mr. Pouchy and he 
muft appeal to him upon a diipute that arofe 
between them. Will it feenas had been giving 
his fellow-traveller art account of his angling one 
day in luch a hole; when Pom Pouchy, inftead 
of hearing out his ftory, told him that Mr. fuch 
an one, if he pleafed, might take the Law of 
him for fifhing in that part of the river. My 
friend Sir Roger heard them both, upon a 
round trot ; and after having paufed fome time 
told tliem, with the air of a man who would not 
give his judgment raflrly, that ‘ much might 
‘ be laid on both fides.’ They were neither of 
them diiratisfied with the Knight’s determination, 
becaufe neither of them found himfelf in the 
wrong by it : Upon which we made the beft 
of our way to the Affizes. 

The Court was fat before Sir R o g e R came ; 
but notwithftanding all the Juftices had taken 
their places upon the bench, they made room 
for the old Knight at the head of them ; who 
for his reputation in the country took occafion to 
whifper in the Judge’s ear, ‘ that he was glad 
‘ his Lordfhip had met witli fo much good 
‘ weather in his circuit.’ I was liftening to 
the proceeding of the Court with much atten- 
tion, and infinitely pleafed with that great ap- 
pearance and folemnity which fo properly accom- 
panies fuch a public adminiflration of our Laws; 

V oL. II. when. 
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when, after about an hour’s fitting, I obferved 
to my great furprife, in the nlidft of a trial, that 
my friend Sir Roger was getting up tofpeak. 
I was in fome pain for him, until I found he 
had acquitted himfelf of tv/o or three fentences, 
with a look of much bufinefs and great in- 
trepidity. 

Upon his firfi: rifing, the Court was hufiled, 
and a general whifper ran among the country 
people that Sir Roger was up. The Ipeech 
he made fo little to the purpofe, that I /hall 
not trouble my readers with an account of it j 
and I believe was not fo much defigned by the 
Knight hiiTifelf to inform the Court, as to give 
him a figure in my eye, and keep up his credit 
in the country. 

I tvas highly delighted, when the Court rofe, 
to fee the Gentlemen of the country gathering 
about my old friend, and ftriving w'ho ihould 
compliment him mofi; at the fame time -that 
the ordinary people gazed upon him at a diftance, 
not a little admiring his courage, that was not 
afraid to fpeak to the Judge. 

In' our return home wc met with a very odd 
accident; which I cannot forbear relating, be- 
caufe it fiiews how defirous all who know Sir 
Roger are of giving him marks of their 
efteem. When we were arrived upon the 
verge of his eftate, we flopped at a little inn 
to reft ourfelves and our h'orfes. The man of 
the houfe had it feems been formerly a fervant 
ill the Knight’s family; and to do honour to 
his old mafter, had fbme time fince, unknown 

to 
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to Sir Roger, put him up in a llgn-poft before 
the door 5 fo that the Knight' ^-Head had hunp- 
■ oat upon the road about a week before he hiiu- 
felf knew any thing of the matter. As fcon as 
Sir RoGsit was acquainted with it, finding that 
his fervant’s indifcretion proceeded wholly" tfom 
affedion and good-wiii, he only told Ifini that 
he had made him too high a compliment ; and 
when the fellow feemed to think that could 
hardly be, added with a more deciffive look, 
that It was too great an honour for any man 
under a Duke ; but told him at the fame time, 
that it might be altered with a ver}' few touches, 
and that he himfelf would be at the charge of 
iti Accordingly they got a Painter by the Knight’s 
directions to add a pair of wliifkers to the face, 
and by a little aggrai'ation of the features to 
change it into the Saracen s-Head, I fliould 
not have known this ftory had not the Inn-keeper, 
upon Sir Roger’s alighting, told him in my 
hearing, that his Honour’s Head w-as brought 
back laft night with the alterations that he had 
ordered to be made in it. Upon this my friend 
wdth his ufual chearfulnefs related the particulars 
above-mentioned, and ordered the head to be 
brought into the room. I could not forbear 
difcovering greater expreffions of mirth than 
ordinary upon the appearance of this monilrous 
face, under which, potxvithftanding it was made 
to frown and dare in a nioft extraordinary manner, 

I could dill difcover a didant refemblance of 
my old friend. Sir Roger, upon feeing me 
laugh, defired me to tell him truly if I thought' 
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it poffible for people to know him in tliat difguife. 

I at firfi: kept my ufual filence ; but upon the 
Knight’s conjuring me to tell him whether it- 
was not ftiil more like himfelf than a Saracen, 
I compofed my countenance in the beft manner 
I could, and replied, ‘ that much might be 
‘ faid on both fides.’ 

Thele feveral adventures, with the Knight’s 
behaviour in them, gave me as pleafant a day 
as ever I met with in any of my travels. L 
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DoSinna fed "vm promovet infitam, 

ReSIiajis cultus psBora roborani : 

Utcunqiie defecere mores, 

Dedecorant bene nata culp£. 

Hor. Od. 4. 1. 4. V. 33, 

Yet the beft blood by learning is refin’d,. 

And virtue arms the folid mind ; 

Whilft vice will ftain the nobieft race, 

And the paternal ftamp deface. An on. 

A S I was yefterday taking the air with try 
friend Sir Roger, we were met by a 
frefh-coloured ruddy young man tvho rid by us 
full fpeed, with a couple of fervants behind him. 
Upon my inquiry who he w^as. Sir Roger 
told me that he was a young Gentleman of a 
conliderable eftate, who had been educated by 
a tender Mother, that lived not many miles from 
3 ‘ . the 
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the place where we were. She is a veiy good 
_Lady, fays my friend, but took fo much care 
of her foil’s health that £he has made him good 
for nothing. She quickly found that reading 
was bad for his eyes, and that writing made his 
head ach. He was let loofe among the woods 
as foon as he was able to ride on horfeback, or 
to carry a gun upon his llioulder. To be brief, I 
found, by my friend’s account of him, that he 
had got a great flock of health, but nothing elfe; 
and that if it were a man’s bulinefs only to live, 
there would not be a more accomplifhed young 
fellow in the whole county. 

The truth of it is, fince mv redding in thefe 
parts I have feen and heard innumerable inftances 
of young Heirs and elder Brothers, who either 
from their own refledling upon the eflates they 
are born to, and therefore Blinking all other 
accomplidiments unneceffary, or from hearing 
thefe notions frequently inculcated to them by 
the flattery of their fervants and domeflics, or 
from the fame foolifli thought prevailing in thofe 
who have the care of their education, are of no 
manner of ufe but to keep up their families, 
and tranfmit their lands and houfes in a line to 
poflerity. 

This makes me often think on a flory I have 
. heard of tivo friends, which I fliall give my 
reader at large, under feigned names. The 
moral of it may, I hope, be ufeful, though there 
are fome circumflances which make it radier 
appear like a novel, than a true llory. 


Eudoxm 
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Eudoxus and Lemtine began the world 
w'ith fniall eftates. They were both of them 
men of good fenfe and great virtue. They 
profecuted their ftudies together in their earlier 
years, and entered into fuch a friendihip as 
iaifed to the end of their lives. Eudoxtis, zt 
his firft fetdng out in the world, threw himfelf 
into a Court, where by his natural endowments 
and his acquired abilities he made his way from 
one poll to another, until at length he had raifed 
a very condderable fortune. Leontine on the 
contrary fought all opportunities of improving 
his mind by ftudy, converfation and travel. 
He was not only acquainted with all the fciences, 
but with the moft eminent profeffors of them 
throughout Europe. He knew perfectly well 
the interefts of its Princes, with the cuftoms 
and fafhions of their Courts, and could fcarce 
meet with the name of an extraordinary perfon 
in die Gazette whom he had not either talked 
to or feen. In fliort, he had fo well mixed and 
digefled his knowledge of men and bocks, that 
he made one of the moft accompliihed perfons 
of his age. During the whole courfe of his 
ftudies and travels he kept up a punctual cor- 
refpondence with Eudoxus., who often made 
himfelf acceptable to ‘ the principal 'men about 
Court by the intelligence which be received 
from heontine. ^Then they were both turned 
of foity (an age in which, according to Mr, 
Cczjley, ‘ there is no dallying with life’) they 
deiermined, purlliant to the relbiution they had 
faken in the beginning of their lives, to retire, 

and 
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and pafs the remainder of their days in the 
country. In order to this, they both of them 
married much about the fame time. Leomine, 
with his own and his wife’s fortune, bought a 
farm of three hundred a year, which lay vritliin 
the neighbourhood of his friend Eudoxus, who 
had pur chafed an eilate of as many thouiands. 
They were both of them fathers about the lame 
time, Eudoxus having a Son born to him, and 
Eeontine a Daughter; but to the unipeakable gnex 
of the latter, his young wife (in whom all his hap- 
pinefs was wrapt up) died in a tew days alter the 
birth of her Daughter. His affiidtion would have 
been infupportable, had not he been coratorted 
by the daily vilits and converiations of his friend. 
As they were one day talking together with 
their ufual intimacy, Eeontine, conlldering how 
incapable he was of giving his Daughter a proper 
education in his own houfe, and Eudoxus reliedt- 
ing on the ordinary behaviour of a Son who 
knows himfelf to be the Heir of a great eftate, 
they both agreed upon an exchange of children, 
•- namely - that the boy lliould be bred up witn 
Eeontine as his Son, and that the girl thould live 
with Eudoxus as his Daughter, until they were 
each of them arrived at years of difcretion. 
The wife of Eudoxus, knowing tnat her Son 
could not be fo advantageoufly brought up as under 
the care of and coniidering at the fame 

time that he would be perpetually under her own 
eye, was by degrees prevailed upon to fall in 
with the project. She therefore took Eesmilu, 

for that was the name of the girl,- - and educated 

: : y -Q_4 her 
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her as her own Daughter. The two friends on 
each fide had wrought themfelves to fiich an 
habitual tendernefs for the children who were ? 

under their diredlion, that each of them had f 

the real pafiion of a father, where the title was j| ;_ . 

but imaginary. Florio, the name of the young 
Heir that lived with Leontine, though he had 
all the duty and affedlion imaginable for his 
fuppofed parent, was taught to rejoice at the j 

fight of Eudoxus, who vifited his friend very ^ 

frequendy, and was dictated by his natural af- 
fedion, as well as by the rules of prudence, 
to make himfelf efteemed and beloved by Florio. 

The boy was now old enough to know his 
fuppofed father’s circumffcances, and that therefore 
he was to make his way in the world by his 
own induftry. This confideration grew ftronger 
in him every day, and produced fo good an effed, f 

that he applied himfelf with more than ordinary j| 

attention to the purfuit of every thing which .ji 
Eeontme recommended to him. His natural . i 
abilities, which were very good, affifted by the j; 

diredions of fo excellent a counfeiior, enabled 
him to make a quicker progrefs than ordinary 
through all the parts of his education. Before ^ 

he was twenty years of age, having finiflied 
ifis ftudies and exercifes with great applaufe, he 
was removed from the Univerfity to the Inns of 
Court, where there are very few that make 
themfelves confiderabie proficients in the fiudies 
of the place, who know they fliall arrive at 
great eftates without them. This was not Florida 
pafej he found that three hundred a year was 

but vjji> 
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but a poor eftate for Leontine and hinofeif to iiv^e 
upon, lb that he ftudied without internriffion 
until he gained a very good inhght into the 
conPdtution and laws of his country. 

I fliouid have told my reader, that whilft: 
Fiorio lived at the lioufe of his fofter-father he 
was always an acceptable gueft in the family of 
Eudoxus, where he became acquainted with 
LeoniUa from her infancy- His acquaintance 
with her by degrees grew into Love, which in a 
mind trained up in all the fentiments of honour 
and virtue became a very uneafy paffion. He 
deipaired of gaining an Heirefs of fo great a 
fortune, and would rather have died than at- 
tempted it by any indirect methods. Leojiilh, 
who was a rvoman of tlie greateft beauty joined 
with the greateft modelLy, entertained at the 
fame time a fecret paffion for Fiorio, but condudled 
herfelf with fo much prudence that ffie never 
gave him the leaft intimation of it. Fiorio was 
now engaged in all thole arts and improve- 
ments tliat are proper to raife a man’s private 
fortune, and give him a figure in his country, 
but fecretly tormented with that paffion which 
burns with, the greatefi: fury in a virtuous and 
noble heart, when he received a fudden fum- 
mons from Leontine to repair to him in the 
country the nest dajr. .For it fee ms Eudoxus 
was fo filled with the report of his Son’s repu- 
tation, that he could no longer with-hold making 
himfelf known to him. The moniing after 
his arrival at the houfe of his fuppofed father, 
told him that Eudoxus had fomething 
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of great importance to communicate to liim; 
upon which tiie good man embraced him, and 
wept. Florio \¥as no fooner arrived at the great ^ 

houfe that flood in his neighbourhood, but ; ■ 

Eudoxus took him by the hand, after the firft ^ ^ 

ialutes were over, and condufted him into his 7“ 

clofet. He there opened to him the whole fecret 
of his parentage and education, concluding after 
this manner: ‘ I have no other way left of 
‘ acknowledging my gratitude to Leositine, than I 

by manying you to his Daughter. He ihall 
‘ not loofe the pleafure of being your father by 
‘ the difcovery I have made to you. Leonilla 
‘ too fliall be ftill my Daughter j her filial piety, ; 

‘ though mifplaced, has been fo exemplary that : 

‘ it deferves the greateft reward I can confer ! 

‘ upon it. You fhall have the pleafure of feeing ^ 

‘ a great eflate fall to you, which you would f 

‘ have lofl the relifli of had you known yourfelf 
‘ born to it. Continue only to deferve it in 
‘ the fame manner you did before you were 
‘ poflelled of it. I have left your mother in 
‘ tire next room. Her heart yearns towards 
‘ you. She is making the fame difcoveries to 
‘‘ Leonilla which I have made to yourfelf.’ f 

Florio was fo overwhelmed with this profufion 
of happinefs, that he was not able to make a 

reply, but threw himfelf down at his father’s " I 

feet, and amidft a flood of tears, kifled and em- - 

braced his knees, afldng his bleffing, and ex- f 

prefiing in dumb fhow thofe fentiments of love, 1 

duty, and gratitude that were too big for utterance. ; 

To conclude, the happy pair were married, aird 

half 
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half Eudoxus?, eftate fettled vipon them. Leontine 
and Eudoxus pafied the remainder of their 'lives 
together ; and received in the dutiful and affec- 
tionate behaviour of Florio and Leo~nUla the juft 
recompence, as well as the natural effedls, of 
that care which they had beftow-ed upon them 
ill their education. L 
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A great Book is a great evil. 

A Man who publifhes his works in a Voliimej 
has an infinite advantage over one who 
communicates his writings to the w'^oiid in loofe 
tradls and fingie pieces. We do not expecft to 
meet with any thing in a bulky Volume, until 
after fome heavy preamble, and feveral words of 
courfe, to prepare the reader for what foilow's : 
Nay, Authors have eftablifhed it as a kind of 
rule, that a man ought to be dull fometimes; 
as the moil; fevere reader makes allowances for 
many refts and nodding-places in a voluminous 
writer. This gave occafion to the famous Gree/i 
proverb which I have chofen for my motto, 

‘ that a great Book is a great evil.’ 

On the contrary, thofe who pubiiflt their 
thoughts in diftincl flreets, and : as fit were by 
niece-meal, have none of thefe advantages. 
' W®: 
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"W e mnft immediately fall into our fubjedl, and 
treat every part of it in a lively manner, or our 
Papers are thrown by as dull and inlipid: Our 
matter mull lie clofe together, and either be 
wholly new in itfelf, or in the turn it receives 
from our exprellions. Were the Books of our 
bell Authors thus to be retailed to the public, 
and every page fubmkted to the tafte of forty 
or fifty thoufand readers, I am afraid we Ihould 
complain of many flat expreflions, trivial ob- 
fen''ations, beaten topics, and common thoughts, 
which go off very well in the lump. At the 
fame time, notwithftanding fome Papers may 
be made up of broken hints and irregular 
{ketches, it is often expedited that every fheet 
fhould be a kind of treatife, and make out in 
thought what it wants in bulk : That a . point 
of humour fhould be worked up in ail its parts 5 
and a fubjedl touched upon in its mofl: effential 
articles, without the repetitions, tautologies and 
enlargements, that are indulged to longer labours. 
The ordinary writers of morality prefcribe to their 
readers after the Galenic -way ^ their medicines 
are made up in large quantities. An Eflay- 
writer mufl; pradbife in the chymical method, 
and give the virtue of a full draught in a few 
drops. ,Were all Books reduced thus to their 
quinteflence, many a bulky Author would make 
his appearance in a Penny-paper : There vrould 
be fcarce fuch a thing in nature as a Folio : 
The works of an age would be contained on a 
few flieives; not to mention millions of Volumes,- 
that would be utterly anniliilated. 
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I cannot think that the difficulty of furnifliing 
out feparate Papers of this nature, has hindered 
Authors from communicating their thoughts to 
the world after fuch a manner : Though I muffi 
confefs I am amazed that tlie Prefs ihould be 
only made ufe of in tliis way by News-writers, 
and the zealots of parties ; as if it were not more 
advantageous to mankind, to be inftrudled in 
wifdom and virtue, than in politics; and to be 
made good Fathers, Hulbands, and Sons, than 
Counfellors and Statefmen. Had the Philofo- 
phers and great men of antiquity, who took fo 
much pains in order to inftnift mankind, and 
leave the world wifer and better than they found 
it ; had they, I fay, been poffeffed of the art of 
printing, there is no queftion but they would have 
made fuch an advantage of it, in dealing out 
their ledures to the public. Our common Prints 
would be of great ufe were they thus calculated 
to diffufe good fenfe through the bulk of a people, 
to clear up their underftandings, animate their 
minds with virtue, diffipate the forrows of a 
heavy heart, or unbend the mind from its more 
fevere employments with innocent amUfements. 
When knowledge, inftead of being bound up 
in books, and kept in libraries and retirements, 
is thus obtruded upon the public; when it is 
canvafled in every aiiembly, and expofed upon 
every table; I cannot forbear refleding upon 
that paffage in the Proverbs: ' Wiidom crieth 
- ‘ without, fhe uttereth her voice in the fhreets ; 
" ffie crieth in the chief place of concourfe, in 
f the openings of the gates. In the city ffie 

. d uttereth 
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‘ uttcretli her words, faying, how long, ye 
^ limplc ones, will ye love fimpiicity ? and the 
^ fcorners delight in their fcorning ? and fools 
' hate knowledge ?’ 

The many letters which come to me from 
perfo'iis of the belt fenfe in both fexes, (for I 
maw pronounce their charadters from their way 
of writing) do not a little encourage me in the 
profecution of this my undertaking : Beiides that 
my Bookfeller ' tells me, the demand for thefe 
my Papers increafes daily. It is at his inftance 
that I fliali continue my rural fpeculations to the 
end of this month; feveral having made up 
feparate fets of them, as they have done before 
of thofe relating to Wit, to Operas, to points 
of Morality, or iubjeds of Humour. 

I am not at all mortified, when fometimes I 
fee my works thrown afide by men of no 
taile nor learning. There is a kind of heavinefs 
and ignorance that hangs upon the minds of 
ordinary men, which is too thick for knowledge 
to break through. Their Souls are not to be 
enlightened, 

atra cava cirmmolat tmbrd. 

Virg. Mn, 2. V. 360. 

Dark night furrounds them with her hollow fhade. 

To tliefe I muft apply the Fable of the Mole, 
that after having confiiited many Oculifts for 
the bettering of his fight, was at laft provided 
with a good pair of fpedlacles ; but upon his 
endeavouring to make ufe .of them, his mother 

told 
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told him very prudently, “ that fpeftacles, 
'' though they might help the eye of a man, 
“ could be of no ufe to a mole.” It is not 
therefore for the benefit of moles that I publifh 
thefe my daily effays. 

But befides fuch as are moles through igno- 
rance, there are others who are moles through 
envy. As it is faid in the Latin proverb, ‘ that 
‘ one man is a wolf to another;’ fo, generally 
fpeaking, one Author is a mole to anotlier Author. 
It is impoffible for them to difcover beauties in 
one another’s works ; they have eyes only for 
fpots and blemifhes : They can indeed fee the 
light, as it is faid of the animals which are their 
namefakes, but the Idea of it is painful to 
them ; they immediately fliut their eyes upon 
it, and withdraw themfelves into a wilful ob- 
fcurity. I have already caught tw^o or three of 
thefe dark undermining vermin, and intend to 
make a ftring of them, in order to hang them 
up in one of my papers, as an example to all 
fuch voluntary moles. Q 
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jy-^^ puerl, ne tanta animis apkefdle hella : 

Nni Mtri^ vaUas in vtfcera vertite vires. 

^ ' Virg. ^n. 6.V. 832. 

Fmbrace again, my fons, be foes no more. 

Nor ftain your country with her childrens gore. 

Dr y d en. 


T\ yf Y worthy friend Sir Roger, when we 
iVl are talking of the malice of Parties, very 
feqirently tells us an accident that happened to 
him when he was a fchool-boy, which was at a 
time when the feuds ran high between theRound- 
heads and Cavaliers. This w^orthy Knight, being 
then but a ftripling, had occafion to inquire which 
was the way to St. jinne s lane, upon which 
theperfon whom he fpoketo, inftead of anfwer- 
ina his queftion, called him a young popilh cur, 
and afked him who had made Anne a Saint r The 
boy, being in fome confufion, inquired of the 
next he met, which was the way to Anney lane j 
but was called a prick-eared cur for his pains, 
and inftead of being &ewm the way, was told 
that Ihe had been a Saint before he was born, 
and %vould be one ^fter he was hanged. ^ Upon 
this, fays Sir Roger, I did not think fat to 
reneat the former queftion, but going into every 
lane in the neighbourhood, aiked wbat they 

called 
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■calied the name of that lane. By which in- 
genious artifice, he found out the place he in- 
quired after, without giving offence to any party. 
Sir Roger generally 'clofes this narrative with 
reflexions on the mifchief that Parties do in the 
country; how they j^oil good neighbourhood, 
and make honeft Gentlemen hate one another ; 
befides that they manifelHy tend to the prejudice 
•of the land-tax, and the deftrudion of tlie 
game. 

There cannot a greater judgment befal a 
country than fuch a dreadful fpirit of divifion 
as rends a Government into tw'^o diftind people, 
and makes them greater flxangers and more 
averfe to one another, than if they were adually 
two different nations. The effects of fuch a 
divifion are pernicious to the laff degree, not 
only with regard to thole advantages which they 
give the common enemy, but to thofe private evils 
which they produce in the heart of almoft every 
particular perfon. This influence is very fatal 
both to mens morals and their underftandings j 
it finks the virtue of a nation, and not only fo, 
but deftroys even common fenfe. 

A furious Party-fpirit, when it rages in its 
full violence, exerts itl'elf in civil war and blood- 
flied ; and when it is under its greateft reftraints, 
naturally breaks out in fallliood, detradion, 
calumny, and a partial adminiflration of juflice. 
In a word, it fills a nation wdth Ipleen and 
rancour, and extinguiihes all the feeds of good- 
nature, compaffionj and humanity. 

Phiut/vh 
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Plutarch fays very finely, that a man fliould 
not allow himfelf to hate even his enemies, 
becaufe, fays he, if you indulge this pafiion in 
fome occafions, it wiii rife of itfelf in others ; 
if you hate your enemies, you will Gontraft 
fuch a vicious habit of mind, as by degrees will 
break out upon thofe who are your friends, or 
thofe who are indifferent to you. I might here 
obferve how admirably this precept of morality 
(which derives the malignity of hatred from the 
pafiion itfelf, and not from its objed;) anfwers 
to that great rule which was didated to the world 
about an hundred years before this Philofopher 
wrote ; but inflead of that, I flaall only take 
notice, with a real grief of heart, that the minds 
of many good men among us appear foured with 
Party-principles, and alienated from one another 
in fuch a manner, as feems to me altogether 
inconfifient with the didates either of reafon 
or religion. Zeal for a public caufe is apt to 
breed pallions in the hearts of virtuous perfons, 
to which the regard of their own private intereft 
would never have betrayed them. 

If this Party-lpirit has fo ill an effed on our 
morals, it has likewife a very great one upon 
our judgments. We often hear a poor infipid 
paper or pamphlet cried up, and fometimes a 
noble piece depreciated, by thofe who are of a 
different principle from the author. One who 
is aduated by this i^irit is almoft under an 
incapacity of difcerning either real blemiflies or 
beauties. A man of merit in a different principle, 
is like an objed feen in two different mediums, ^ 

that 
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that appears crooked or broken, however ftraight 
and in tire it may be in itfel£ For this reafon 
there is icarce a perfon of any figure in England, 
who does not go by two conti'ary charadters, as 
oppofite to one another as light and darknefs. 
Knowledge and learning fuffer in a particular 
manner from this ftrange prejudice, which at 
prefent prevails amongft all ranks and degrees 
in the BritiJJ} nation. As men formerly became 
eminent in learned focieties by their parts and 
acquifitions, they now diftinguifli themleives by 
the warmth and violence with which tliey elpodie 
their relpedlive Parties. Books are valued upon 
the like confiderations ; An abulive fcurrilous File 
paffes for fatire, and a dull icheme of Party- 
notions is called fine writing. 

There is one piece of fophiftry pradtifed by 
both fides, and that is the talang any fcandalous 
ftory that has been ever whil|)ered or inven.ted 
of a private man, for a known undoubted truth, 
and raifing fuitable ipeculations upon it. Calum- 
nies that have been never proved, or have,, been 
often refuted, are the ordinary poftulatums of 
thefe infamous fcribblefs, upon whsch they pro- 
ceed as upon firft principles granted by all men, 
though in their hearts they know they are fiilfe, 
or at heft very doubtful. When thejr have laid, 
thefe foundations of feurrility, it is no wonder 
tliat their fuperftrufture is every way anfwerable 
to them. If this ftramelefs pradice of the prefent 
age endures much longer, praife and reproach 
%vill ceafe to be motives of adion in good 
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There are certain periods of time in all govern- 
ments when this inhuman fpirit prevails. Italy 
was long torn in pieces by the Guelfes and GibeU 
lines, and France by thofe who were for and 
againft the league : but it is very unhappy for 
a man to be born in fuch a ftormy and tempef- 
tuous feafoa. It is the reftlefs ambition of artful 
men that thus breaks a people into fadions, and 
draws feveral well-meaning perfons to their 
intereft by a fpecious concern for their country. 
How many honed: minds are filled with un- 
chai'itable and barbarous notions, out of their 
zeal for the public good ? What cruelties and 
outrages would they not commit againft men of 
an adverfe Party, whom they would honour and 
efteem, if inftead of confidering them as they 
are reprefented, they knew them as they are? 
Thus are perfons of the greateft probity feduced 
into fhameful errors and prejudices, and made 
bad men even by that nobleft of principles, the 
love of their country. I cannot here forbear 
mentioning the famous Sfanijh proverb, ‘ If 
‘ there were neither fools nor knaves in the 
‘ world, all people would be of one mind,’ 

For my own part, I could heartily wifh that 
all honeft men would enter into an aflbeiationj 
for the fupport of one another againft the en- 
deavours of thofe whom tliey ought to look 
upon as their common enemies, whatfoever fide, 
they may belong to. Were there fuch an honeft 
body of neutral forces, we fhould never fee the 
worft of men in great figures of life, becaufe 
they are ufeful to a Party j nor the heft unre- 
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garded, becaufe they are above pradlifing thofe 
methods which would be grateful to their fadlion. 
We Ihould then lingle every criminal out of the 
herd, and hunt him down, however formidable 
and overgrown he might appear: On the con- 
trary, we Ihould flicker diftrefled innocence, and 
^iefend virtue, however befet with contempt or 
ridicule, envy or defamation. In fliort, we 
xhould not any longer regard our fellow-lubjedls 
as whigs or tories, but fliould make the man of 
merit our friend, and the villain our enemy. C 
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Tros Rutulufve fual, nullo dif ermine habeho. 

Virg. ^n. 10. V. roS. 

Rutulians, Trojajis, are the fame to me. 

Dryden. 

I N my yefterday’s Paper I propofed, that the 
honeft men of all Parties fhould enter into a 
kind of aflbeiation for the defence of one another, 
and the confufion of their common enemies. As 
it is defigned this neutral body fliould adl with a 
regard to nothing but truth and equity, and 
diveft themfelves of the little heats and prepof- 
feilions that cleave to Parties of all kmds, I 
have prepared for them the following form of 
an affociation, which may exprefs their intentions 
in the moft olain and iimple manner. 
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‘ We whole names are hereunto fubfcribed 
‘ do folemnly declare, that we do in our con- 
‘ iciences believe two and two make four ; and 
‘ that we fliall adjudge any man whatfoever to 
‘ be our enemy who endeavours to periuade us 
‘ to the contrary. We are likewife ready to 
‘ maintain with the hazard of all that is near 
‘ and dear to us, that hx is lefs than feven in 
‘ ail times and all places ; and that ten will 
‘ not be more three years hence than it is at 
‘ prelent. We do alfo firmly declape, that it 
‘ is our refolution as long as we live to call black 
‘ black, and white white. And we lhall upon 
‘ ail occafions oppofe fuch perfons that upon any 
‘ day of the year lhall call black white, or whits 
‘ black, with the utmoft peril of our lives and 
‘ fortunes.’ 

Were there fuch a combination of honeft 
men, who without any regard to places would 
endeavour to extirpate all fuch furious zealots 
as would facrifice one half of their country to the 
paffion and interefi: of the other 5 as alfo fuch 
infamous hypocrites, that are for promoting 
their owur advantage, under colour of the public 
good; with all the profligate immoral retainers 
to each fide, that have nothing to recommend 
them but an implicit fubmiffion to their leaders; 
tve fliould foon fee that 'furious Party-lpirit 
extinguilhed, wmich may in time expofe us 
to the deriiion and contempt of all the nations 
about us. 

: 4 AA 
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A member of this fociety, that would thus 
carefully employ himfelf ia making room for 
merit, by throwing down the worthlefs and de- 
praved part of mankind from thole confpicuous 
flations of life to which tliey have been fome- 
times advanced, and all this without any re- 
gard to his private intereft, would be no fmall 
benefadlor to his country. 

I remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus 
an account of a veiy adtive litde animal, which 
I think he calls th.t Ich?ieumon, that makes it tlie 
whole bulinefs of his life to break the eggs of 
the Crocodile, which he is always in fearch 
after. This infhndf is the more remarkable, 
becaufe the Ichneumon never feeds upon the eggs 
he has broken, nor any other way finds his ac- 
count in them. Were it not for the incelTant 
labours of this induffrious animal, Mgypt, fays 
the Hiflorian, would be over-run with Croco- 
diles ; for the /Egyptians are fo far from deftroy- 
ing thofe pernicious creatures, that they worfliip 
them as Gods. 

If we look into the behaviour of ordinary par- 
tizans, w'e fliall find them far from refembling this 
difinterefted animal ; and rather afting after the 
example of the wild Eartars, who are ambitious 
of deftroying a man of the mod; extraordinary 
parts and accomplilhments, as thinking that upon 
his deceafe the fame talents, whatever poll: they 
qualified him for, enter of courfe into his 
deftroyer. 

As in the whole train of my Ipeculations, I 
have endeavoured as much as l am able to ex- 
R 4 ■ tinguifn 
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tlnguifli. that pernicious fpirit of paffion and' 
prejudice, which rages with the fame violence 
in all Parties, I am ftill the more defirous of doing 
feme good in this particular, becaufe I obferve 
that the fpirit of Party reigns more in the countiy 
than in the town. It here contracts a kind of 
brutality and ruftic fiercenefs, to which men 
of a politer conver:fetion are wdioily ftran'gers. 
It extends itfelf even to the return of the bow 
and the hat ; and af die fame time that the heads 
of Parties preferve towards one another an out- 
ward fhow of good-breeding, and keep up a 
perpetual intercourfe of civilities, their tools 
that are difperfed in thefe outlying parts will not 
fo much as mingle together at a cock-match. 
This humour fills die country with feveral pe- 
riodical meetings of V/hig jockies and Tory fox- 
hunters ; not to mention the innumerable curfes, 
frowns, and whifpers it produces at a Q^arter- 
fefiions. 

I do not know whether I have obferved in 
any of my former Papers, that my friend Sir 
Roger ce Coverley and Sir Andrew 
Freeport are of different principles, the fir ft 
of them inclined to the landed and the other 
to the monied iatereft. This humour is fo 
moderate in each of them^ that it proceeds no- 
farther than to an agreeable rallery,. which very 
often diverts the reft of the Club. I find how- 
ever that the Knight is a much ftronger Tory in 
the Country than in Towm, which, as he has 
fold me in, my ear, is abfolutelv necelTary for 
the Keeping up his intereft. In all -our journey 
4 from 
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from Lojidon to his houfe we did not fo much 
as bait at a Whig-inn 5 or if by chance the Coach- 
man flopped at a wrong place, one of Sir Roger’s 
fervants would ride up to his mafler full fpeed, 
and whifper to him that the mafler of the houfe 
was againfl fuch an one in the lafl eleclion. 
This often betrayed us into hard beds and bad 
cheer ; for we were not fb inquifitive about the 
Inn as the Innkeeper ; and, provided our land- 
lord’s principles were found, did not take any 
notice of the flalenefs of his provilions. This I 
found flill the more inconvenient, becaufe the 
better the hoft was, the worfe generally were 
his accommodations : the fellow knowinp^ verv 
well that thofe who were his friends would 
take up with coarfe diet and an hard lodgings 
For thefe reafons, all the while I w^as upon the 
road I dreaded entering into an houfe of any 
one that Sir Roger had applauded for an hone^ 
man. 

Since my flay at Sir Roger’s in the country, 
I daily find more inflances of this narrow Partjr- 
humour. Beingupon the Bowling-green at a neigh- 
bouring market-town the other day, (for that is 
tlae place where the Gentlemen of one fide meet 
once a week) I obfen’^ed a flranger among them 
of a better prefence and genteeler behaviour than 
ordinary ; but was much furprifed, that notwith- 
flanding he was a very fair bettor, no body would 
take him up. But upon inquiry I found, that 
he v/as one who had given a difagreeable vote in 
a former Parliament, for which reafon there was 
not a man upon that Bowling-gmen. who would 
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have fo much correfpondence with him as to win 
his money of him . 

Among other inftances of this nature, I muft 
not omit one which concerns myfelf. Will 
Wimble was the other day relating feveral ftrange 
ftories that he had picked up no body knows 
where of a certain great man; and upon my 
flaring at him, as one that was furprifed to hear 
fuch things in the Gountiy, which had never been 
fo much as whifpered in the Town, Will flopped 
fhort in the thread of his difcourfe, and after 
dinner alked my friend Sir Roger in his ear 
if he was fure that I was not a fanatic. 

It gives me a ferious concern to fee fuch a 
fpirit of diflenfion in the country ; not only as 
it deftroys virtue and common fenfe, and renders 
us in a manner barbarians towards one another, 
but as it perpetuates our animolities, widens our 
breaches, and tranfmits our prefent paffions and 
prejudices to our pofterity. For my own part, 
I am fometimes afraid that I difcover the feeds 
of a civil war in thefe our divifons ; and there- 
fore cannot but bewail, as in their firfl principles; 
the miferies and calamities of our children.. C 
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^antum ejl in reha inane ? 

Perf. Sat. i. v. i. 

How much of eraptinefs we find in things ! 

I T is our cuftom at Sir Roger’s, upon the 
coming in of the poft, to fit about a pot of 
c»fFee, and hear the old Knight read Dyers 
Letter ; which he does with his fpedlacles upon 
his nofe, and in an audible voice, fmiling very 
often at thofe litde ftrokes of fatire, which are 
fo frequent in the writings of that author. I 
afterwards communicate to the Knight fuch 
packets as I receive under the quality of Spec- 
tator. The following Letter chancing to 
pleafe him more than ordinary, I lliall publiTh it 
at his requeil. ■ 

Mr, S P E c T A T o R, 

‘ V U have diverted the town alnioft a whole 
‘ ^ month at the expence of the country, it is 

‘ now high time that you fliould give the country 
' their revenge. Since your withdrawing from 
‘ this place, the fair Sex are run into great ex- 
‘ travagancies. Their petticoats, which began to 
‘ heave and fwell before you left us, are now 
‘ blown up into a moft enormous concave, and 
‘ rife every day more and more : In ihort, Sir, 

‘ fince 
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* fince our women know tliemfelves to be out 

* of the eye of the Spectator, they will be 
‘ kept within no compafs. You praifed them 

* a little too foon, for the modefly of their head- 
‘ drefles ; for as the humour of a lick perfon is 
‘ often driven out of one limb into another, 

‘ their fuperfluity of ornaments, inftead of being 
‘ intirely banilhed, feems only fallen from their 
‘ heads upon their lower parts. What they have 
‘ loft in height they make up in breadth, and 

* contrary to all rules of architecture widen the 

* foundations at the fame time that they Ihorten 

* the fuperftruClure. Were they, like Spanip 
‘ jennets, to impregnate by the wind, they could 

not have thought on a more proper invention. 

‘ But as we do not yet hear any particular ufe 
‘ in this petticoat, or that it contains any thing 
more than what was fuppofed to be in thofe 
' of fcantier make, we are wonderfully at a 

* lofs about it. 

‘ The women give out, in defence of thefe 
wide bottoms, that they are airy, and very 
‘ proper for the feafon j but this I look upon to 
‘ be only a pretence, and a piece of art, for it is 
‘ well known we have not had a more moderate 
‘ fummer thefe many years, fo that it is certain 
‘ the heat they complain of cannot be in the 
‘ weather : Befides, I would fain alk thefe 
‘ tender conftitutioned Ladies, why they ftiotild 
‘ require more cooling than their mothers before 
‘ them. 

‘ I find feveral Ipeculative perfons are of 
‘ opinion that our Sex has of late years been 

‘ vm^' 
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‘ very faucy, and that the hoop-petticoat is made 

* ufe of to keep us at a dHlance. It is moft 
‘ certain that a woman’s honour cannot be better 
‘ intrenched than after this manner, in circle 
‘ within circle, amidft fuch a variety of out- 

* works and lines of circumvallation. A female 
' who is thus invefted in whale-bone is fuffi- 
' ciently fecured againft the approaches of an 
‘ ill-bred fellow, who might as well think of 
‘ Sir George Etherege s way of making love in a 

* tub, as in the midftof fo many hoops. 

' Among thefe various conjedures, there are 
^ men of fuperftitious tempers, who look upon the 

* Hoop-petticoat as a kind of prodig)^ Some 
‘ will have it that it portends the downfal of 
‘ the French King, and obferve that the farthin- 
‘ gal appeared in England a little before the ruin 
‘ of the Spanijli Monarchy. Others are of opinion 
‘ that it foretels battle and bloodilied, and be- 
‘ lieve it of the fame prognoftication as the tail 
‘ of a blazing ftar. For my part, I am apt to 
■ think it is a fign that multitudes are coming 

into the world rather than going out of it. 

® The firft time I faw a Lady drefled in one 
‘ of thefe Petticoats, I could not forbear blaming 
‘ her in my otvn thoughts for walking abroad 
'■ when ilte was fo near her time, but foon re- 
covered myfelf out of my error, when I found 
V' all the modifli part of the Sex as far gone as 
‘ herfelf. It is generally thought fome crafty 
‘ women have thus betrayed their companions 
' into Hoops, that they might make them accei- 
! fary to their oito concealments, and by that 
■ ' ‘ means 
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' means efcape the cenfure of the worlds as 
‘ wary Generals have fometimes drefled two or 
‘ tliree dozen of their friends in their own habit, 

® that they might not draw upon themfelves 
® any particular attacks from the enemy. The 
‘ llrutting Petticoat fmooths all diftinddons, 

' levels the mother with the daughter, and fets 
‘ maids and matrons, wives and widows, upon 
‘ the fame bottom. In the mean while, I cannot 
^ but be troubled to fee fo many well-fliaped 
^ innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling up 
‘ and down like big-bellied women. 

‘ Should this falhion get among the ordinary 
‘ people, our public ways would be fo crouded that 
' we Ihould want ftreet-room. Several congrega- 
' tions of the beft fafhion find themfelves already 
* very much ftraitened, and if the mode increafe 
‘ I w'iflr it may not drive many ordinary women 
‘ into meetings and conventicles. Should our 
‘ Sex at the fame time take it into their heads to 
‘ wear trunk breeches (as- who knows what their 
‘ indignation at this female treatment may drive 
' them to r) a man and his wife would fill a 
‘ whole pew. 

‘ You know. Sir, it is recorded of Alexander 
‘ the Great, that in his Indian expedition he. 
‘ buried feveral fuits of armour, which by his 
‘ diredlion were made much too big for any of 
‘ his Soldiers, in order to give pofterity an 
‘ extraordinary Idea of him, and make them 
‘ believe he had commanded an army of Giants. 
‘ lam perfuaded that if one of the prefent Petti- 
‘ coats happens to be hung up in any repofitory 
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‘ of curiofities, it will lead into the fame error 
‘ the generations that lie fome removes from us ; 

‘ unlefs we can believe our pofterity will think 
‘ fo difrefpedfully of their great grand-mothers, 

‘ that they made themfelves mondrous to appear 
‘ amiable. 

‘ When I furvey this new-fafliioned Rotunda 
‘ in all its parts, I cannot but think of the old 
‘ Philofopher, who, after having entered into 
‘ Egyptian Temple, and looked about for the 
‘ Idol of the place, at length thfcovered a litde 
‘ black monkey enfhrined in the midft of it, 

‘ upon which he could not forbear crying out, 

‘ (to the great fcandal of the worfhippers) what 
‘ a magnificent palace is here for fuch a ridiculous 
‘ inhabitant? 

‘ Though you have taken a refolution, in 
‘ one of your Papers, to avoid defcending to 
‘ particularities of drefs, I believe you will not 
‘ think it below you, on fo extraordinary an 
‘ occafion, to unhoop the fair Sex, and cure 
‘ this fafifionable tympany that is got among 
‘ them. I am apt to think the Petticoat will 
‘ flirink of its own accord at your firfi; coming 
‘ to towm ; at lead a touch of your pen will 
‘ make it contract itfelf, like- the fenfitive plant, 

‘ and by that means oblige feveral who are either 
‘ terrified or adoniihed at this portentous novelty, 

‘ and among the red, 

C, Your humble fervant, &c. 


Friday, 
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Friday, July 27. 


Concordia difcors. Lucaa- 1 i. v. 98. 

Harmonious difcord. 

W OMEN in their nature are much more 
gay and joyous than Men; whether 
it be that their blood is more refined, their fibres 
more delicate, and their animal fpirits more light 
and volatile ; or whether, as feme have imagined, 
there may not be a kind of Sex in the very Soul, 

I fhall not pretend to determine. As vivacity is 
the gift of women, gravity is that of men. They 
ftould each of them therefore keep a watch upon 
the particular bias which nature has fixed in 
their minds, that it may not draw too much, and 
lead them out of the paths of reafon. This 
wiU certainly happen, if the one in every word 
and aaion afidds the charader of being rigid 
and fevere, and the other of being brilk and 
airy. Men flrould beware of being captivated 
bv a kind of favage philofophy, women by a 
tWghtlefs gallantry. Where thefe precautions 
are not obferved, the man often degenerates into 
a Cynic, the woman into a Coquette ; the 
man grows fullen and morofe, the woman im- 
pertinent and fantaftical. 

By what I have faid, we may conclude, men 
and women are made as counterparts to one 

another. 
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; another, that the pains and anxieties of the 

I hufband might be relieved by the fprightlinefs 

j and good-humour of the wife. When thefe 

I are rightly tempered, care and chearfulnefs go 

hand in hand j and the family, like a fhip that is 
^ duly trimmed, wants neither fail nor ballalf. 

I Natural Hiftorians obferve, (for whilft I ani 

I in the country I muft fetch my allufions from 

I thence) that only the male birds have voices ; that 

! ' their fongs begin a little before breeding-time, 

and end a little after; that whilft the hen is 
covering her eggs, the male generally takes his 
ftand upon a neighbouring bough within her 
hearing ; and by that means amufes and diverts 
her with his fongs during the whole time of 
; her fitting. 

, This contrad among birds lafts no longer 

' than until a brood of young ones arifes from it ; 

fo that in the feathered land, the cares and 

' fatigues of the married ftate, if I may fo call 

it, lie principally upon tlie female. On the 
i contrary, as in our fpecies the man and the 

I woman are joined together for life, and the 

I main burden refts upon the former. Nature has 

I given all the little arts of footlfing and blandifli- 

ment to the female, that Ihe may chear and 
animate her companion in a conftant and affiduous 
application to the making a proviiion for his 
family, and the educating of their common, 
children. This however is not to be taken lo 
> ftridlly, as if the fame duties were not often 

; reciprocal, and incumbent on both parties ; but 

f • only to fet forth what feems to have been the 

j« Vo L. II. S ^ general 
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general intention of Nature, in the different in- 
clinations and endowments wkich are beftowed' 
on the difierent Sexes. 

But whatever was the realoa that rnan and 
woman were made with this variety: of temper,, 
if we obferve the condud; of the fair Sex, we 
find that they choofe rather to aflociate themfelves 
with a perfon who relembles them in that light 
and volatile humour •wliich is natural to them,, 
than to fuch as are qualified to moderate and 
counter-baknce it. It has been an old com- 
plaint, tliat the Coxcomb carries it with them 
before the man of Senfe. When we fee a fellow 
loud and talkative, full of infipid life and laugh- 
ter, we may venture to pronounce him a female- 
favourite : Noife and flutter are fuch accomplith-* 
merits as they cannot withffand. To be fhort, 
the paffioii of an ordinary woman for a man. is 
nothing elle but felf-love diverted- upon another 
objed: She would have the Lover a woman 
in every thing but the Sex. I do not know a 
finer piece of fatire on this part of womankind,, 
than thofe lines of Mr. Dry den. 

Our thoughtlefs Sex is caught by outward form. 

And- empty noife, and loves itfeif in Man. 

This is a fource- of infinite calamities to thett 
Sex, as it frequently joiris them to men, wh<> 
in their own thoughts are as fine creatures as. 
themfelvesj or if they ehaiace to be good- 
humoured, ferve only to diffipate their fortunes^ 
iiifiame their follies, aggravate their m- 
difcretions. 

S 
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The fame female levity is no lefs fatal to them 
after marriage than before : It reprefents to their 
imaginations the faitliful prudent hufband as an 
honeft tradVfble and domeftic animal ; and turns 
their thoughts upon the fine gay Gentleman 
that laughsj fings, and dreffes fo much more 
agreeably. 

As this irregular vivacity of temper leads 
aftray tile hearts of crdinai-y women in the 
choice of their Lovers and the treatment of 
their Huibands, it operates with tlie fame per- 
nicious influence towards their Children, who 
are taught to accompliih themfelves in all thole 
ftiblinie perfedtions that appear captivating in the 
eye of their Mother. She admires in her Son 
what file loved in her Gallant; and by that 
means contributes all ihe can to perpetuate her- 
feif in a wortlilefs progeny. 

The younger Eauftina was a lively infiance 
of this fort of women. Notwithftanding fiie 
was married to Marcus Aurelius, one of the 
greatefi, wifeft, and heft of the Romaji Em- 
perors, ihe thought a common Gladiator much 
the prettier Gentleman ; and had talcen fuchcare 
to accompliih her (onCommodus according to her 
own notions of a fine man, that when he afcended 
the Throne of his father, he became the moft 
foolilh and abandoned Tyrant that was ever 
placed at the head of the Roman Empire, fig- 
iializing himfelf in nothing but the fighting of 
prizes, and knocking out mens brains.^ As he 
had no tafie of true Glory, we fee him in feverai 
medals and ftatues which are fiiU extant of 

S 2 him, 
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him, equipped like an Hercules with a Club and 
a Lion’s ildn. 

I have been led into this Ipeculation by the 
charaders I have heard of a country Gentleman’ 
and his Lady, who do not live many miles from 
Sir Roger. The Wife is an old coquette, 
that is always hankering after the diverfions of 
the town ; , the Flufoand a morofe ruftic, that 
frowns and frets at the name of it. The Wife 
is over-run with affedation, the Hulband funk 
into brutality : The Lady cannot bear the noife 
of the Larks and Nightingales, hates your tedious 
fummer days, and is fick at the light of lhady 
woods and purling flreams; the Huiband wonders 
how any one can be pleafed widi the fooleries 
of Plays and Operas, and rails from morning 
to night at elTenced Fops and taudry Courtiers. 
The chiidren are educated in thefe different 
notions of their parents. The Sons follow the 
father about his grounds, while the Daughters 
read volumes of Love-letters and Romances to 
cheir mother. By this means it comes to pals, 
that the girls look upon their father as a clown, 
and the boys think their mother no better than 
ihe fliould be. 

How different are the lives of Arijius and 
Afprjh ^ the innocent vivacity of the one is 
tempered and compofed: by the chearfol gravity 
')f the other. The wife grows wdle by the 
uifcourfes of the huiband, and the huiband 
.rood-humoured by the coaverfations of the wife. 
Arifins YfovM not be fo arhiable were it not for 
his Afpq/ia, nor Ajpq/la fo much efleemed were 
' 5 . it 
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it not for Arifius. Their virtues are blended 
in their children, and difFufe through the whole 
family a perpetual fpirit of benevolence, com- 
placency and fatisfidlion. C 
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Vertentem fefe frujlra feSiabere canthuin. 
Cum rota pjimor curves itj in axe fecmido. 


Peri’. Sat. 5. v. jr. 


Thou, like the hindmoft chariot-wheels, art curft 
Still to be near, but ne’er to be the firft. 

D R Y D E N. 


RE AT mailers in Painting never care for 
J drawing people in the fafliion j as very 
weTl knowing that the head-drefs, or periwig, 
that now prevails, and gives a grace to their por- 
traitures at prefent, will make a very odd figure, 
and perhaps look monftrous in the eyes of pof- 
terity. For this reafon they often repreient an 
illuilrioiis perfon in a Roman habit, or in fom.e 
other drefs that never varies. I could Vvilh, for 
the fake of my country friends, that there was 
fuch a kind of everlafting drapery to be made 
ufe of by all who live at a certain diftance from 
the town, and that they would agree upon fuch 
fafliions as flrould never be liable to changes and 
innovations. For want of this Handing drefs, 
a man who takes a journey into the country is 
' S 3 ' , ss 
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as much furprifed, as one who walks in a gallery 
of old family pictures ; and finds as great a 
variety of garbs and habits in the perfons he 
eonverfes with. Did they keep to one conftant 
drefs they would fometimes be in the fafliion, 
which they never are as matters are managed 
at prefent. If inftead of running after the Mode, 
they would continue fixed in one certain habit, 
the Mode would fome time or other overtake 
them, as a clock that Hands Hill is fure to point 
right once in twelve hours : In this cafe there- 
fore I would advife them, as a Gentleman did 
his friend who was hunting about the whole 
Town after a rambling fellow. If you follow him 
you will never find him, but if you plant your- 
felf at the corner of any one ftreet, I wiU engage 
it will not be long before you fee him. 

I have already touched upon this fubjedfc in 
a fpeculation which fhews how cruelly the 
Country are led affray in following the Town ; 
and equipped in a ridiculous habit, when they 
fancy themfelves in the height of the Mode, 
Since that fpeculation I have received a letter 
(which I there hinted at) from a Gentleman 
who is now in the WeHern circuit. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* TjEing a Lawyer of the Middk-Tempky z 
^ CorniJhmanhY birth, I generally ride the 

* Weftern Circuit for my health, and as I am 
^ not interrupted with clients, have leifure to make 

* many obfervations that efcape the notice of 
t my feilow-traveilers. 


One 
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‘ One of the nioft faOiionable women I met 
‘ with in ail the circuit was my Landlady at 
- Stains, where I chanced to be on ^ iKiiiaay 

* Her commode was not half a lOot 

“ her netticoat within fonie yards ot a rnodun 
‘ circumference. In the fame place 1 obierved a 
‘ vourxs fellow .with a toierabie periwi|^, had 
‘ it not been covered with a hat thai. was iliape 
‘‘ in the RamiUe cock. As I proceeded in my 
iourney I ohfeiwed the petticoat grew icantier 
‘ and fcantier, and about thecfcore nnles trom 
London was fo very unfaihionable, that a wo- 
man might walk in it without any mamaer ot 

* inconvenience. . . 

‘ Not far from Salishury I took notice oi a 
‘ fuftice of Peace’s Lady, who was at lead 
years behind-hand in her drels but at the 
‘ ime time as fine as hands could make hei . 

‘ She was flounced and furbelowed from ea 
‘ to foot ; every ribbon was wrinkled, and every 
‘ part of her garments in curl, _fo that flie looked 
like one of diofe animals which in the country 

we call a Frizeland hen. _ 

‘ Not many miles beyond tlfis place I was 

‘ informed that one of the^Iaft year s 
■< had by forae means or other ftraggieu mio tnme 
“ parts, and that all the women or i....mon . - 
•‘ cutting their old Mufts in two, “ 
them, according to the little model 

got among them. I cannot beheve trw epc^ 

“ diey have there, that it was 

•‘ by a Parliament-man in ^ 

^ ‘ probably by next winter this talmon 

, , S 4' 
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• at the height in the Gountiy, when it is quite 
‘ out at London. 

‘ The greateft Beau at our next country feffions 

* was dreffed in a moft monftrous flaxen periwig, 

‘ that was made in King William’^ reign. The 
‘ wearer of it goes, it feems, in his own hair, 

‘ when he is at home, and lets his wig lie in 
‘ buckle for a whole half year, that he may 
‘ put it on upon occafion to meet the Judges in it. 

‘ I mufl; not here omit an adventure which 
‘ happened to us in a country church upon the 
‘ frontiers of Cormval. As we were in the midft 
‘ of the fervice, a Lady who is the chief woman 
‘ of the place, and had paffed the wdnter at 
‘ London with her hulband, entered the con- 
* gregation in a little head-drefs, and a hooped 
‘ petticoat. The people, who were wonderfully 
‘ flartled at fuch a fight, all of them role up. 

‘ Some flared at the prodigious bottom, and 
‘ feme at the little top of this flrange drefs. 

‘ In the mean time the Lady of the Manner 
‘ filled the area of the church, and walked up 
‘ to her pew with an unfpeakable latisfadion, 
‘ amidfl the whifpers, conjedlures, and aftonilh- 
‘ ments of the whole congregation. 

‘ Upon our way from hence we faw a young 
‘ fellow riding towards us full gallop, with a 
‘ bob wig and a black filken bag tied to it. He 
‘ flopt fliort at the coach, to afle us how far 
‘ the Judges were behind us. His flay was fo 
‘ very liiort, that we had only time to obferve 
‘ his new fiik waflecoat, which was unbuttoned 
* in feveral places to let us fee that he had a 

_ ‘ clean 
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‘ clean fliirt on, which was ruffled down to 
‘ his middle. 

‘ From this place, during our progrefs through 
^ the raoft Weftern parts of the kingdom, we 
‘ fancied ourfeives in King Charles the Second’s 
‘ reign, the people having made very little vari- 
‘ ations in their drefs fince that time. The 
‘ fmarteft of the country Squires appear fiiil in 
‘ the Monmoiith-codei., and when they go a 
‘ wooing (whether they have any poll: in the 
. ‘ Militia or not) they generally put on a red coat. 

‘ We were, indeed, very much furprifed, at the 
place we lay at lafl: night, to meet wnth a 

* Gentleman that had accoutered kimfelf in a 
‘ night-cap wig, a coat with long pockets, and 
‘ flit fleeves, and a pair of Ihoes wdth high fcollop 

tops; but we foon found by his converfation 
‘ tlaat he w'as a peribn who laughed at the ig- 
‘ norance and rufticity of the country people, and 
‘ w’'as refolved to live and die in the mode. 

‘ Sir, if you think this account of my travels 
‘ may be of any advantage to the public, I will 

• ‘ next year trouble you with fuch occurrences 
^ as I fliaii meet with in other parts of England. 

‘ For I am informed there are greater curiofities in 
‘ the Northern Circuit than in the Weftern ; and 
‘ that a fafhion makes its progrefs much flower 
‘ into Cumberland than into CornHJsal. I have 
‘ heard in particular, that the Steenkirk arrived 
‘ but two months ago at Newcajlle, and that there 
‘ are feveal commodes in thofe parts which are 
f worth taking a journey thither to fee. C 

Monday, 
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N®I30 Monday, July 30. 


Semperque rectnUs 

ConveSlare juvat fTiedas^ & vivere rapio, 

Virg.'iEn. 7. V. 74S0 

Hunting their fport, and plund’ring was their trade. 

Dryden. 

A S I was yefterday riding out in the fields 
with, my friend Sir R o g e r, we faw 
at a Utde diftance from us a troop of Gipfies.* 
Upon the firfl; difcovery of them, my friend was 
in forae doubt whether he fliould not exert the 
Juftice of the Peace upon fuch a band of lawlefe 
vagrants; but not having his Clerk with him, 
who is a neceflary counfellor on theie occafions, 
and fearing that his poultry might fare the worfe 
for it, be let the thought drop : But at the feme 
time gave me a particular account of the mife 
chiefs they do in the country, in fteating people’s 
goods and fpoiling their fervan ts. If a ftray piece 
of linen hangs upon an hedge, fays Sir Roger, 
they are fure to have it ; if the hog loofes his 
way in the fields, it is ten to one but he becomes 
their prey; our geefe cannot live in peace for 
them ; if a man profecutes them with feverity, 
his hen-rooft is fure to pay jfor it : They gene- 
rally ffcraggle into thefe parts about this time of 
tlie year ; and fet the heads of our fervant-maids 
■■■:. fO 
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fo agog for hufbandSj that we do not expeft to 
have any bufincfs done as it ihould be whilft 
they are in the country. I have an honeil dairy- 
maid who crofies their hands with a piece of 
filver every fummer, and never fails being 
promifed tlie handfomeft young fellow in the 
parhh fcMT her pains. Your friend the Butler 
has been fool enough to be feduced by themj 
and, though he is fure to lofe a knife, a fork, 
or a fpoon every time his fortune is told him, 
generally fliuts himfelf up in the pantry widi an 
old Gipfy for above half an hour once in a 
twelvemonth. Sweet-hearts are the things they 
live upon, which they beftow very plentifully 
upon ail thofe that apply tliemfelves to them. 
You fee now and then Ibme handfom young 
jades among them : The flats have very often 
white teeth and black eyes. 

Sir Roger obferving that I liftened with 
great attention to his account of a people who 
were fo intirely new to me, told me, that if I 
would they fliould tell us our fortunes. As 
I was very well pleafed with the Knight’s pro- 
pofal, we rid up and communicated our hands 
to them. A Cajfandra of the crew, after 
having examined my lines very diligently, told 
me, that I loved a pretty maid in a corner, 
that I was a good woman’s man, with fome 
other particulars which I do not think proper to 
relate. My friend Sir R o g e r, alighted from 
his horfe, and expofing his palm to two or three 
that flood by him, fliey crumpled it into all 
fliapes, and diligently fcanned eveiy wrinkle 
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that could be made in it j when one of them, 
who was older and more fun-burnt than the reft, 
told him, that he had a Vfidow in his line of 
life : Upon which the Knight cried, go, go, 
you are an idle baggage and at the fame tiiiie 
fmiled upon me. The Gipfy finding he was 
not dilpleafed in his heart, told him, after a 
farther inquiry into his hand, that his true-love 
was conftant, and that fhe fhould dream of him 
to-night : My old friend cried pifli, and bid her 
go on. The Gipfy told him that he was a 
bachelor, but would not be fo long ; and that 
he was dearer to fomebodv than he thought : 
The Knight ftill repeated, fhe was an idle bag- 
gage, and bid her go on. Ah mafter, fays the 
Gipfy, that roguilh leer of yours makes a pretty 
woman’s heart ach ; you have not that fimper 
about the mouth for nothing- — -The uncouth 
gibberilh with which all this was uttered, like 
me darknefs of an Oracle, made us the more 
attentive to it. To be Ihort, the Knight left 
the money with her tliat he had crofled her hand 
with, and got up again on his horfe. 

As we were riding away, Sir Roger told 
me, that he knew feveral lenfible people who 
believed thefe Gipfies now and then foretold 
very ftrange things; and for half an hour to- 
getlier appeared more jocund than ordinary. In 
the height of his good-humour, meeting a com- 
mon Beggar upon the road who was no con- 
jurer, as he went to relieve him he found his 
pocket was picked: That being a kind of palraiftry 
at which this race of vermin are very dextrous. 
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I might here entertain my reader with hiftorlcal 
remarks on this idle profligate people, who iiifeft 
all the countries of Europe, and live in the midft 
of Governments in a kind of Commonwealth by 
themfelves. But inftead of entering into ob- 
fervations of this nature, I fliall fill the remaining 
part of my Paper with a ftory wliich is ffill frefh 
in Holland, and was printed in one of our monthly 
accounts about twenty years ago. ‘ As the 
‘ ‘Trekfchuyt, or hackney-boat, which carries 
‘ palfengers from Leyden to Amjierdam, was 
‘ putting off, a boy running along the fide of the 
' canal defired to be taken in ; which the mafter 
' of the boat refufed, becaufe the lad had not 
‘ quite money enough to pay the ufual fare. 

‘ An eminent Merchant being pleafed with the 
‘ looks of the boy, and fecretly touched with 
‘ compaflion towards him, paid the money for 
‘ him, and ordered him to be taken on board. 

‘ Upon talking with him afterwards, he found 
‘ that he could fpeak readily in three or four 
‘ languages, and rned upon farther examina- 
‘ tion that he had been ftolen aw’-ay when he was 
‘ a child by a Gipfy, and had rambled ever fince 
' with a gang of thofe ftrollers up anddowm feveral 
parts of Europe. It happened that the Mer- 
^ chant, whole heart feems to have inclined 
* towards the boy by a fecret kind of inftinS, 

‘ had himfelf loPc a child fome years before. 

‘ The parents, after a long fearch for him, gave 
‘ him for drowned in one of the canals with 
‘ which that country abounds j and the mother 
t was fo affliifed at die lofs of a fine boy, w^ho 

‘ was 
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* was her only fbn, that Hhe died for grief of it. 
‘ Upon laying together all particulars, and ex- 
‘ amining the feveral moles and marks by which 
‘ the mother ufed to defcribe the child when he 
‘ was iird; miffing, the boy proved to be the 
‘ fon of die Merchant whofe heart had fo un- 
‘ accountably melted at the fight of him. The 
‘ lad was very well pleafed to find a father who 
‘ was fo rich, and likely to leave him a good 
‘ eftate j the father on the other hand Was not a 

* litde delighted to fee a Ion return to him, 
‘ whom he had given for loft, with fuch a 

* flrength of Conftitution, lliarpnefs of Under- 

* flanding, and fkill in Languages.’ Here the 
printed ftory leaves off j but if I may give credit 
to reports, our linguift having received fuch 
extraordinary rudiments towards a good education, 
was afterwards trained up in every thing that 
becomes a Gendeman; wearing off by little 
and little all the vicious habits and pradices that 
he had been ufed to in the courfe of his pere- 
grinations : Nay, it is faid, that he has fince 
been employed in foreign Courts upon national 
bufinefs, with great reputation to himfelf, and 
honour to thofe who fent him, and that he has 
vifited feveral countries as a public Minifter, in 
which he formerly wandered as a Gipfy. . C 
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— rurfum. concedite fylva., Virg. Ed. lo. v, 63. 
Once more, ye woods, adieu. 

I T is iifual for a man who loves country Iports 
to prefer ve the game in his own grounds, 
and divert himfelf upon thofe that belong to his 
neighbour. My friend Sir Roger generally 
goes two or three miles from, his houfe, and gets 
into the frontiers of his eftate, before he beats 
about in fearch of a hare or partridge, on pur- 
pofe to fpare his own fields, where he is always 
fure of finding diverfion when the word comes 
to the worR. By this means the breed about his 
houfe has time to iacreafe and multiply, befides 
that the Iport is the more agreeable where the 
game is the harder to come at, and where it does 
not lie fo thick as to produce any perplexity or 
confufion in the purfuit. For thefe reafons the 
country Gentleman, like the Fox, feldom preys 
near his own home. 

In the fame manner I have made a month’s 
fxcurfion out of the town, which is the great 
field of game for fportfmen of my fpecies, to try 
my fortune in the country, where I have darted 
feveral fubjedis, and hunted them down, with 
feme pleafure to myfelf, and I hope to others. 
I am here forced to ufe a great deal of diligence 

before 
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before I can fpring any thing to my mind, whereas 
in town, whilft I am following one charadier, 
it is ten to one but I am crofled in my way by 
another, and put up fuch a variety of odd crea- 
tures in both Sexes, that they foil the fcent of 
one another, and puzzle the chafe. My gi'eateft 
difficulty in the country is to find Iport, and in 
town to choofe it. In the mean time, as I have 
given a whole month’s reft to the cities of Lofidon 
and Wefiminjier, I promife myfelf abundance of 
new game upon my return thither. 

It is indeed high time for me to leave the 
countrjf, fince I find the whole neighbourhood 
begin to grow very inquifitive after my name and 
character : My love of folitude, taciturnity, and 
particular way of life, having railed a great 
curiofity in all thefe parts. 

The notions which have been framed of me 
are various ; fome look upon me as very proud, 
fome as very modeft, and fome as very melan- 
choly. Will Wimble., as my friend the Butler 
tells me, obferving me very much alone, and 
extremely fiient when I am in company, is 
afraid I have killed a man. The country people 
feem to fufpedl me for a Conjurer j and fome 
of them hearing of the vifit vdiich I made to 
Moll White, will needs have it that Sir Roger 
has brought down a Cunning-man with him, to 
cure the old woman, and free the country from 
her charms. So that the charadler which I go 
under in part of the neighbourhood, is what they 
here call a JVhite Witch, ■ ' 
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A Juftice of Peace, who lives about five miles 
off, and is not of Sir Roger’s party, has it 
feems faid twice or thrice at his table, that he 
withes Sir Roger does not harbour a Jefuitin 
his houfe, and that he thinks the Gentlemen of 
the country would do very well to make me 
give feme account of myfelf. 

On the other fide, fome of Sir R o g e r’s 
friends are afraid the old Knight is impofed upon 
by a defigning fellow, and as they have heard 
that he converfes very promifcuoufly when he 
is in town, do not know but he has brought 
down with him fome difcarded Whig, that is 
fullen, and fays nothing becaufe he is out of 
place. 

Such is the variety of opinions which are here 
entertained of me, fo that I pafs among fome 
for a difafiefted perlbn, and among others for 
a popifii prieft j among fome for a wizard, and 
among others for a murderer j and all this for 
no other reafon, that I can imagine, but becaufe 
I do not hoot and hallow and make a noife. 
It is true my friend Sir Roger tells them, that 
it is my way, and that I am only a Philofopher j 
but this will not fatisfy them. They think there 
is more in me than he difcovers, and that I do 
not hold my tongue for nothing. 

For thefe and other reafons I fliall fet out for 
Eondon to-morrow, having found by experience 
that the country is not a place for a perfon of 
my temper, who does not love jollity, and what 
they caH good neighbourhood. A man that is out 
of humour when an unexpedfed gueft breaks 
VoL. II. T in 
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in upon him, and does not care for iacrificing 
an afternocn to every chance-ccnier j that will 
be the mafter of his o%vn time, and the purfuer 
of liis own inclinations, makes but a very un- 
fociable figure in this kind of liie. I fliail there- 
fore retire into the Town, if I may make ufe of 
that pliraic, and get into the crowd again as faft 
as I can, in order to be aione. I can there raife 
what Speculations I pleafe upon others without 
being obferved myfelf, and at the fame time 
enjoy ail the advantages of company vdth ail the 
privileges of folitude. In the mean while, to 
finifli the month and conclude thefe my rural 
Speculations, I ihall here infert a letter frcni my 
friend W i l l H o n e y c o m B, who has not lived 
a month for tliefe forty years out of the fmoke 
of Lo? 2 don, and rallies me after his way upon my 
country life. 

Dear S pec, 

' T Suppofe this Letter will find thee- picking 
‘ ^ of daifies, or finellmg to a lock of hay, or 
‘ paffing away thy time in fome innocent country 

* diverfion of the like nature; I have however 
‘ orders from the Club to fummon thee up to 
^ town, being all of us curfedly afraid thou wilt 
‘ not be able to relifli our company, after thy 

* converfations with Moll White and Will Wimble, 

* Pr’ythee do not fend us any more ftories of a 
^ cock and a bull, nor ftighten the town with 
^ Spirits and Witches. Thy Speculations begin 

* to fmeli confoundedly of woods and meadows. 

* If tliou doft not come up quickly, we fliali 

5 con- 
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‘ conclude that thou art in love witli one of 
‘ Sir R o G E r’s dairy-maids. Service to the 

' KnRht. Sir Andrew is grown the cock of 
‘ the "club fince he left us, and if he does not 
‘ return quicEy will make every mothers fon 
‘ of us commonwealth’s men. 

Dear Spec, 

thine eternally, 

f. Will Honeycomb. 


N°i32 Wednefday, Aiignit i. 


^iiL aut temps quid pofrukt nonvidet, aut plum 

loqmtur, aut fe ofientat, aut eomn pimfcum efi 
rationem non hahet, is ineptus ejfe dmtur. rull. 

That man is guilty of impertinence, who con- 
fiders not the circumftances of tmie, or en< 
• the coil veriation, or makes himieli tlie 

fubjed of his difcourfe, or pays no regard to 
the company he is in. 


■ A V I N G notified to my good friend 
a 1 Sir R o G E R that I fliould fet out for 

LoXi the next day. his horfes were r^dy at 
the appointed hour in the evenings and attended 
bv OM of his Grooms, 1 arrived at the rounty. 
town at twilight, in order to be ready for the 
ftave-coach the day following. As foon as we 
anived at the Inn, tiie fervant, who waited upon 

T 2. ;■ . 
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me, inquired of the chamberlain in my hearing 
what company he had for the Coach ? The 
fellow anfwered, Mrs. Betly Arable the great 
fortune, and the Widow her mother ; a re- 
cruiting Officer (who took a place becaufe they 
were to go ;) young Squire ^ickjet her coufin 
(that her Mother v/iffied her to be married to;) 
Ephraim the Quaker, her guardian ; and a 
Gentleman that had ftudied himfelf dumb from 
Sir Ro G E R D E C o V E R L E y’s. I obfeiYcd by 
what he faid of myfelf, that according to his 
office he dealt much in intelligence; and doubted 
not but there was fome foundation for his re- 
ports of the reft of the company, as well as for 
the whimfical account he gave of me. The 
next morning at day break we were all called ; 
and I, who know my own natural fhynefs ; and 
endeavour to be as little liable to be difputed 
with as poffible, dreffed immediately, that I might 
make no one wait. The firft preparation for 
our fetting-out was, that the Captain’s half-pike 
was placed near the coachman, and a drum 
behind the coach. In the mean time the 
Drummer, the Captain’s equipage, w'^as very 
loud, that none of the Captain’s things ftiould 
be placed fo as to be fpoiied ; upon which his 
cloke-bag was fixed in the feat of the coach : 
And tlie Captain himfelf, according to a frequent, 
though invidious behaviour of military men, 
ordered his man to look fliarp,- that none but one 
of the Ladies fhould have the place he had taken 
fronting ffie coach-box. 

We 


m 
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We were in Ibme little timp fixed in our feats, 
and fat with that diflike which people not too 
good-natured ufually conceive of each other at 
firfi: fight. The coach jumbled us infenfibly 
into fome fort of familiarity : and we had not 
moved above two miles, when the Widow afked 
the Captain what fucceishehadin his recruiting ?, 
The Officer, with a franknefs he believed very 
graceful, told her, ‘ that indeed he had but 
‘ very little luck, and had fuffered much by 
‘ defertion, therefore iliould be glad to end his 
‘ warfare in the fervice of her or her fair daugh- 
‘ ter. In a word, continued he, I am a Soldier, 
‘ and to be plain is my character; You fee me, 
‘ Madam, young, found, and impudent ; take 
‘ me yourfelf. Widow, or give me to her, I 
‘ will be wholly at your diipofal. I am a Soldier 
‘ of fortune, ha !’ This was followed by a vain 
laugh of his own, and a deep filence of all the 
reft of the company. I had nothing left for it 
but to fall faft afleep, which I did with all 
Ipeed. ‘ Come, faid he, refolve upon it, we 
‘ will make a wedding at the next town: 

* We will awake this plealant companion who is 
fallen afleep, to be- the brideman, and (giving 
‘ the Qi^ker a clap on the knee) he concluded, 

‘ This fly Saint, who, I will warrant, under- 
‘ ftands what is what as well as you or I, Widow, 

‘ ffiall give the bride as father.’ The Quaker, 
who happened to be a man of fmartnefs, anfwei'ed, 

‘ Friend, I take it in good part that thou haft 
‘ given me the authority of a father over this 
‘ comely and virtuous child j and I muft aflure 
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‘ thee, that if I have the giving her, I fliali 
‘ not beftow her on thee. Th)!' mirth, friend, 

‘ favoiireth of folly : Thou art a perfon of .a 
‘light mind; thy drum is a type of thee, it 
‘ foundeth becaufe it is empty. Verily, it is 
‘ not from thy fulnefs, but thy emptinefs that 
‘ thou , hail ii3oken this day. Friend, friend, 

■ ‘ we have hired tliis coach in partnerihip with 
‘ thee, to carry us to the great city; we cannot 
‘ go any other w'ay. This worthy mother muft 
‘ hear thee if thou wilt needs utter thy follies ; 
‘ we cannot help it, friend, I fay : if thou wilt, 
‘ we mufc hear thee : But if tliou wert a man 
‘ of underftanding, thou wouldefi; not take ad- 
‘ vantage of thy courageous countenance to 
‘ .abafli us children of peace. Thou art, thou 
‘ fayeft, a Soldier; give quarter to us, who cannot 
‘ refifi: thee. Why didfl: thou fleer at our friend, 
‘ who feigned himfelf afleep ? he faid nothing ; 
* but how doll: thou know what he containetli ? 
‘ If thou Ipeakeft: improper things in the hearing 
‘ of this virtuous young virgin, conflder it as 
‘ an outrage againfl: a diftreffed perfon that can- 
‘ not get from thee : To fpeak indiicreetly what 
‘ we are obliged to hear, by being hafped up 
‘ with thee in this public vehicle, is in fome 
‘ degree affaulting on the high road.’ 

Here Ephraim paufed, and the Captain with 
an happy and uncommon impudence (which 
can be eonvidted and fupport kfelf at the fame 
time) cries, ‘ Faith, friend, I thank thee; I 
‘ fliould have been a little impertinent if thou 
^ hadit not reprimanded me. Gome, thou art. 


m 
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^ I fee, a fmoky old fellow, and I will be veiy 
' orderly the eniiiing part of my journey. I 
‘ was going to give myfelf airs, but, Ladies, 
‘ I beg pardon.’ 

The Captain was fo little out- of humour, and 
our company was fo far from being foured by this 
.little ruiiie, that EpI^aim and he took a par- 
ticular deiiffht in being; agreeable to each other 
for the future ; and aiTumed their different pro- 
vinces in the condudt of the company. Our 
reckonings, apartments, and accommodation, fell 
under ; and the Captain looked to all 

dilputes on the road, as the good behaviour 
of our coachman, and the light we had of 
taking place as going to London of all vehicles 
coming from thence. The occurrences we met 
with were ordinary, and very little happened 
which could entertain by the relation of them : 
But when I conhdered the company we were 
in, I took it for no fmall good-fortune that the 
whole journey v/as not fpent in impertinencies, 
which to the one part of us might be an enter- 
tainment, to the other afuffering. What there- 
fore Ephraim faid when we were almoft arrived, 
^tLondon-y had to me an air not only of good 
underftanding but good breeding. Upon tlie 
young Lady’s expreffmg: her fatisfadlion in the 
journey, and declaring how delightful it had 
been to her, Ephraim delivered himfelf as fol- 
lows : ‘ There is no ordinaiy part of human 
‘ life which exprefleth fo much a good mind,. 
‘ and a - right inward man, as' his behaviour 
‘ upon meeting with ftrangers, elpecially fuch 
. T 4 ‘as 
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* as may feem the moft unfuitable companions 
‘ to him; Such a man, when he falieth in the 
‘ way with perfons of fimplicity and innocence, 
‘ however knowing he may be in the ways of 

* men, will not vaunt himfelf thereof ; but will 

* the rather hide his fuperiority to them, that 
‘ he may not be painful unto them. My 
‘ good friend, (continued he, turning to the 
‘ Officer) thee and I are to part by and by, 
‘ and peradventure we may never meet again: 
‘ But be advifed by a plain man; modes and 
‘ apparel are but trifles to the real man, there- 
‘ fore do not think fuch a man as thyfelf ter- 
‘ rible for thy garb, nor fuch a one as me con- 
‘ temptible for mine. When two fuch as thee 

* and I meet, with affeftions as we ought to 

* have towards each other, thou fhouldefl: rejoice 
‘ to fee my peaceful demeanour, and I ffiould 

* be glad to fee thy ftrength and ability to pro- 

f ted me in it. T 



Thurfday, 
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N'^133 Tliiirfday, Auguft 2. 


^is dejiderio fit fudoT-i cM modus 

Ham chari capitis ? Hor. Od. 24. 1 . 1. v. i. 

r— Who can grieve too much, what time fhall end 
Our mourning for fo dear a friend ? 

Creech. 

T here is a fort of delight, which is 
alternately mixed with terror and forrow, 
in the contemplation of Death. The Soul has 
its curiofity more than ordinarily awakened, 
when it turns its thoughts upon the condudt of 
fuch who have behaved themfelves with an 
equal, a refigned, a chearful, a generous or 
heroic temper in that extremity. We are alfedled 
with thefe refpedive manners of behaviour, as 
we fecretly believe the part of the dying perfon 
imitable by ourfelves, or fuch as we imagine 
ourfelves more particularly capable of. Men of 
exalted minds march before us like Princes, and 
are, to the ordinary race of mankind, rather fub- 
jedls for their admiration than example. However, 
there are no Ideas ftrike more forcibly upon our 
imaginations, than thofe which are raifed from 
reflexions upon the exits of great and excellent 
men. Innocent men who have fulfered as 
criminals, though they were benefadors to human 
fodety, feem to be perlbns of the higheil dif- 

tindion. 
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tinSion, among the vafliy greater number of 
liuman race, £ne Dead, When the iniquity of 
the times brought Socrates to his execution, how 
id wonderful is it to behold him, imfuB- 


H, iUclL cliiU 


portc 

confcience and con 

■a • . i> *" • o .f- 

oir- joy 


ly any thing but the teiLimony of liis own 


fcures of Hereafter, receive 


cl good-humour. 


and as if going on an agreeable journey befpeak 
Ibme Deity to make it fortunate. 


Wlien Phociofh good affcions had met with 
tlie like re vrard ftom his countiy, and he was 
led to death with many others of his friends, 
they bewailing their fate, he walking compofedly 
towards the place , of execution, how gracefully 
does he fupport his illuftrious character to the 
very .laft inftant. One of : the rabble fpitting at 
Mm as he paffed, with his ufual authority he 
called to know if no one was ready to teach this 
fellow how to behave liimfelf. When a poor- 
fpirited creature that died at the fame time for 
his Climes bemoaned himfelf unmanfuliy, he 
rebuked him with this queffion, is it no coii- 
folatioii to fsich a man as thou ait to die with 
Phocion? At the inftant when he was to die,' 
they afked what commands he had for his fon, 
he aniwered, to forget this injury of the Aihe~ 
mans. Niodes, his friend, under the fame feri- 
teace, defired he might drink the potion before 
him j ' Phodon raid, becaufe he never had denied 


him aiu/ thing he, would not even tliis, the moft 
diiiicult requeft he had ever made. 

Theie inftances were very noble and great, 
and the refiexions of thofe fablime fpirits had 
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made Death, to them vVhat it is really jiitended 
to be by the Author of .Nature, a relief from 
a various Being ever fabjeht to forrows and 
difficulties , 

EpaminonJas the Theban General, having re- 
ceived in fight a mortal fiab with a f word, which 
was left in his body, lay in tliat pciliire until he 
had intelligence that his troops 'bad cbta,uied the 
viAory, and then permitted it to be drawn out, 
at which inftant he expreffed himfeif in this 
manner, ‘ this is not the end of my life, my 
‘ fellow-foldiers ; it is now your Epaminondas 
" is born, v/ho dies in fo much glory.’ 

It were an endlefs labour to colled: the ac- 
counts with which all ages have filled the world 
of noble and heroic minds that have refigned 
this Being, as if the termination of life v/ere 
but an ordinaiy occurrence of it. 

This common-place w^ay of thinking I fell into 
from an aukward endeavour to throw off a real 
and frefli affiidion, by turning over books in a 
melancholy moodj but it is not eafy to remove 
griefs which touch tlie heart, by applying reme- 
dies which only entertain the imagination. As 
therefore this Paper is to confifi: of any thing 
which concerns human life, I cannot help letting 
the, prefent fubjed regard what lias been the 
lad objed of my eyes, though an entertainment 
of forrow. 

I went this evening to vifit a friend, with a 
defign to rally him, upon a ftory I haci heard 
of his intending to deal a marriage without the 
privity of us Ms intimate friends and acquaint- 

. aiice. : 
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ance. I came into his apartment with that 
intimacy which I have done for very many years, 
and walked diredly into his bed-chamber, where 
I found my friend in the agonies of Death. 
What could I do? The innocent mirth in my 
thoughts ftruck upon me like the moft flagitious 
wickednefs : I in. vain calied upon him 5 he was 
fenfelefs, and too far fpent to have the leafi: 
knovdedge of my forrow, or any pain in himfelf. 
Give me leave then to tranfcrihe my foiiloquy, 
as I flood by his mother, dumb vdth the weight 
of grief for a fbn who was her honour and her 
comfort, and never until that hour fince his birth 
had been an occafion of a moment’s forrow 
to her. 

‘ T-TOW furprifing is this change ! from the 
t JL J. poffeffion of vigorous life and ftrengfb, 
‘ to be reduced in a few hours to this fatal 

* extremity ! Thofe lips which look fo pale and 
‘ livid, within thefe few days gave delight to 

* all who heard their utterance: It was the 

* bufinefs, the purpofe of his Being, next to 
‘ obeying Him to whom he is going, to pleafe 
" and inftrud, and that for no other end but 
' to pleafe and inflrudl. Kindnefs was the mo- 
‘ tive of his adions, and with all the capacity 
‘ requifite for making a figure in a contentious 
‘ world, moderation, good-nature, affability, 

* temperance and chaflity, were the arts of his 
‘ excellent life. There as he lies in helplefs 
‘ agony, no wife man who knew him fo well as 
‘ I, but would refign all the v/orld can beflov^'’ 

‘to 
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" to be fo ne'ar the end of fuch a life. "Wliy 
‘ does my heart fo little obey my reafon as to 

' lament thee, thou excellent man. Heaven 

' receive him, or reflore him.- Thy beloved 

' mother, thy obliged friends, thy helplefs fer- 
‘ vants, ftand around thee without diftinction. 

' How much wouldeft thou, hadfi: thou thy 
' fenfes, fay to each of us ! 

‘ But now that good heart burfts, and he is 
' at reft--— —with that breadi expired a Soul 
' who never indulged a paflion unfit for the 
‘ place he is gone to : Where are now thy plans 
‘ of juftice, of truth, of honour ? Of what ufe 
‘ the volumes thou haft collated, the arguments 
‘ thou haft invented, the examples thou haft 
‘ followed ? Poor were the expedfations of the 
‘ ftudious, the modeft and the good, if the re- 
‘ ward of their labours were only to be expefted 
‘ from man. No, my friend, thy intended 
' pleadings, thy intended good offices to thy 
‘ friends, thy intended fervices to thy country, are 
' already performed (as to thy concern in them) 

‘ in is fight before whom the paft, prefent, and 
‘ future appear at one view. While others with 
' thy talents were tormented with ambition, with 
' vain-glory, with envy, with emulation, how 
' well didft thou turn thy mind to its otvn im- 
‘ provement in things out of the power of for- 
‘ tune ; in probity, in integrity, in tlie pradlice and 
' ftudy of juftice ; how fiient thy paiTage, how 
' private thy journey, how glorious thy end ! 

' Many have I known more famous, fome more 
‘ knowing, not one fo innocent.’ R 

Friday, 
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— -Oplferqiie per orhem 

Dicer -. — Ovid. Met. 1. 1. V. 521. 

And am the great Phyfician call’d below. 

Dryden. 

D uring my abfence in the countiy, feve- 
ral packets have been left for me, which 
were not forwarded to me, becaufe I was ex- 
peded every day in town. The author of the 
following Letter, dated from tomer-hilli having 
fometimes been entertained with fome learned 
Gentlemen in pluih doublets, who have vended 
their wares from a llage in that place, has 
pleafantly enough addrelled to me, as no lefs a 
fage in morality, than thofe are in phylic. To 
comply with his kind inclination to make my 
cures famous, I lhall give you his teftimonial 
of my great abilities at large in his own words. 

SIR, 

‘ OUR faying the other day there is fome- 
‘ thing wonderful in the narrownefs of thofe 
^ minds which can be pleafed, and be barren of 
‘ bounty to thofe who pleafe them, makes me 
‘ in pain that I am not a man of power. If I 
‘ were, 3/011 fhould foon fee how much I ap- 
‘ prove your Speculations. In the mean time, 

II 
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‘ I beg leave to fupply that inability with the 
‘ empty tribute of an honeft mind, by telling 
* you plainly I love and thank you for your daily 
‘ refreiiiments. I coniiantly perufe your Paper 
‘ as I fmoke my morning’s pipe, (though I 
‘ cannot forbear reading the motto before I fill 
‘ and light) . and really it gives a grateful relifh 
‘ to every whiff ; each paragraph is freight either 
‘ -with ufefui or delightful notions, and I never 
‘ fail of being highly diverted or improved. 
‘ The variety of your, fabjedts furprizes me as 
‘ much as a box of pidtures did formerly, in 
‘ which there was only one face, that by pulling 
‘ fome pieces of iilng-glafs over it, was changed 
^ into a grave Senator or a M srry— Andrew, a 
‘ patched Lady or a Nun, a Beau or a Black- 
‘ a-moor, a Prude or a Coqu.ette, a Country 
‘ ’Squire or a Conjurer, with many other dif~ 
‘ ferent reprefentadcns (very entertaining as vcu 
/ are) thouo-.n fiiii tne fame at the bottom. 

/ o 


This v/as a chiidifa amufement when .1 was 


‘ carried away with outward appearance, hut 
‘ you make a deeper impreflioii, and afFeCc the 
‘ fccret fprings of the mind j you charm the 
‘ fiincy, footli the paffions, and Infsnfibly lead 
‘ the reader to that Lveetnefs of teincsr that 

■« " « X ' 

^ you fo v/ell defcribe; you roufe generoiiiy- 
‘ with that f|eirit, and inculcate humanity v/itli 
‘ that eafe, that lie mufc be miferably ilupid that 
‘ is not affedtcd by you. I cannot fay indeed 
‘ that you have put impertinenGe to filence, or 
‘ vanity out of - countenance j but methinks you 
‘ have bid > as fair for it, as any man that ever 

r; y. , ■ ' appeared 
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* appeared upon a public ffcage j and offer an in- 
‘ fkliible cure of vice and folly, for the price of 
‘ one penny. And fince it is ufual for thofe 

who receive benefit by fuch famous operators, 
‘ to publifh an advertifement, that others may 
‘ reap the fame advantage, I think myfelf obliged 
y to declare to all the world, that having for a 
‘longtime been Ipienetic, ill-natured, fro ward, 
‘ fulpicious and unfociable, by die application of 
‘ your medicines, taken only with half an ounce 
‘ of right Virghiia Tobacco, for fix fucceffive 

* mornings, I am become open, obliging, ofii- 
‘ ciouSj frank, and hofpitable. 

I am, 

ff o’iser-hill. Your humble fervant, 

yuly 5, 1 7 1 1 . and great admirer, 

George ‘Trujiy. 

The careful father and humble petitioner 
hereafter mentioned, who are under difficulties 
about the juft management of Fans, will foon 
receive proper advertifements relating to the 
profeffors in that behalf, with their places of 
abode and methods of teaching. 

SIR, July the ^tb, 1711. 

‘ TN your Spedtator of Jtme the 7th, you 
‘ tranferibe a Letter fent to you from a new 

* fort of Mufter-mafter, who teaches Ladies 
‘ the whole Exercife of the Fan; I have a 
‘ daughter juft come to town, who though fhe 

* has always held a Fan in her hand at proper 

‘ times. 
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‘ times, yet fhe knows no more how to ufe it 
' according to true difcipline, than an aukward 
‘ fchool-boy does to make ufe of his new fwordt 
‘ I have fent for her on purpofe to learn the Ex- 
‘ ercife, ihe being already very well accomplifhed 
‘ in all other arts which are necefiary for a 
‘ young Lady to underftand ; my requeft is» 
‘ that you will Ipeak to your correfpondent on 
“ my behalf, and in your next Paper let me 
‘ know what he experts, either by the month, 
‘ or the quarter, for teaching; and where he 
^ keeps his place of rendezvous. I have a fbn 
‘ too, whom I would fain have taught to gal- 
^ lant Fans, and fhould be glad to know what 
‘ the Gentleman will have for teaching them 
‘ both, I finding Fans for pradice at my own 
‘ expence. This information will in the higheft 
‘ manner oblige, 

Sir, 

Your mofi: humble fervant, 

William Wifeacre^ 

^ As foon as my fon is perfed in this art 

; ' (which I hope will be in a year’s time, for 

‘ the boy is pretty apt,) I defign he fhall learn 
' to ride the great horfe, (alAough he is not 
^ yet above twenty years old) if his mother, 
i ‘ whofe darling he is, will venture him.’ 
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To the Spectator, 

The humble Petition of Benjamin Eafy, Gent. 
Sheweth, 

* '■^HAT it was you petitioner’s misfortune 

* to walk to Hackney church laft Sunday, 

* where to his great amazement he' met with 
‘ a Soldier of your own training : flie furls a 

* Fan, recovers a Fan, and goes through the 

* whole Exercife of it to admiration. This well- 
' managed Officer of yours has, to my know- 
‘ ledge, been the ruin of above five young Gen- 
‘ tlemen befides myfelf, and ftiU goes on laying- 
‘ wafte wherefoever file comes, whereby the 
‘ whole village is in great danger. Our humble 
‘ requefi is' therefore, that this bold Amazon 

* be ordered immediately to lay down her arms, 
‘ or that you would ifiue forth an order, that 

* we who have been thus injured may meet 
‘ at the place of general rendezvous, and there 
‘ be taught to manage our Snuff-boxes in fuch 
‘ manner as we may be an equal match for 

* her : 

And your Petitipner fhall ever pray, &c. 


Saturday, 
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Efi hrevilaU opus, m currat fententia ■ ■ - 

Hor. Sat. lo. I. i, v. 

Exprefs your fentiments with brevity. 

I Have fomewhere read of an eminent perfon, 
who ufed in his private offices of devotion 
to give thanks to Heaven that he was born a 
Frenchman : For my own part, I look upon it 
as a peculiar bleffing that I was born an EngUJh- 
man. Among many other reafons, I think my- 
felf very happy in my country, as the Language 
of it is wonderfully adapted to a man who is 
Iparing of his words, and an enemy to loquacity. 

As I have frequently refledfed on my good 
fortune in this particular, I lhall communicate 
to the public my ipeculations upon Englijh 
Tongue, not doubting but they will be acceptable 
to all my curious readers. 

The Englijh delight in lilence more than any 
other nation, if the remarks which are 

made on us by foreigners are true. Our difcourle 
is not kept up in converfation, but falls into 
more paufes and intervals than in our neigh- 
bouring countries j as it is obferved, that the 
matter of our writings is thrown much clofer to- 
gether, and lies in a narrower compafs than is ufual 
in the works of foreign authors : For, to favour 
U 2, ' our 
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our natural taciturnity, when we are obliged to 
utter our thoughts, we do it in the fnorteft way 
we are able, and give as quick a birth to our 
conceptions as poffible. 

This humour fhews itfelf in feveral remarks 
that we may make upon the Ejiglijh language. 
As firft of all by its abounding in Monofyllables, 
which gives us an opportunity of delivering our 
thoughts in few founds. This indeed takes ofF 
from the elegance of our Tongue, but at the lame 
time exprelTes our Ideas in the readieft manner, 
and confequently anfwers the firll defign of 
fpeech better than the multitude of lyllables, 
which make the words of other Languages more 
tunable and fonorous. The founds of our Eng- 
Up Words are commonly like thofe of firing 
mulic, Ihort and tranlient, which rife and perilh 
upon a lingle touch ; thofe of other Languages 
are like the notes of wind inftruments, fweet 
and fweliing, arid lengthened out into variety 
of modulation. • 

In the next place we may obferve, that where 
the words are not Monofyllables, we often 
make them fo, as much as lies in our power, 
by our rapidity of pronunciation ; as it generally 
happens in moll of our long words w’hich are 
derived from the Latln^ where we contra<3: the 
length of the fyllables that gives them a grave 
and foletnn air in their own Language, to make 
them more proper for difpatch, and more con- 
formable to the genius of our Tongue. This we 
may find in a multitude of words, as Liberty, 
Conlpiracy, Theatre, Orator, &c. 


The 
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The fame natural averfion to loquacity has 
of late years made a very confiderable alteration 
in our Language, by doling in one fyllable the 
termination of our Prasterperfed: tenfe, as in 
thefe words, Drown’d, Walk’d, Arriv’d, for 
Drowned, Walked, Arrived, which has very 
much disfigured the Tongue, and turned a tenth 
part of our fmoothefi: words into fo many clufters 
of confonants. This is the more remarkable, 
becaufe the want of vowels in our Language 
has been the general complaint of our politeft 
Authors, who neverthelels are the men that have 
made thefe retrenchments, and confequently very 
much increafed our former fcarcity. 

This reflexion on the words that end in ed, 

I have heard in converfation from one of the 
greatefi: Genius’s this age has produced. I think 
we may add to the foregoing obfeiwation, the 
change which has happened in our Language, 
by the abbreviation of feveral words that are 
terminated in eth, by fubftituting an s in the 
room of the lafl: fyllable, as in Drowns, Walks, 
An'ives, and innumerable other words, which 
in the pronunciation of oiir forefathers were 
Drowneth, Walketh, Arriveth. This has won- 
derfully multiplied a letter which was before 
too frequent in the Engli/h Tongue, and added 
to that hifling in our Language which is taken 
fo much notice of by foreigners j but at the 
fame time humours our taciturnity, and eafes us 
of many fuperfluous fyllables. 

I iqiight here obferve, that the fame fingle 
letter on many occafions does the office of a 
U whole 
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whole word, and reprefents the His or Her of 
our forefathers. There is no doubt but the ear 
of a foreigner, which is the ■heft Judge in this 
cafe, would very much difapprove of fuch inno- 
vations, which indeed we do ourfelves in fome 
meafure by retaining the old termination in 
writing, and in all the folemn offices of our 
religion. 

As in the inftances I have given we have 
epitomized many of our particular words to the 
detriment of our Tongue, fo on other occafions 
we have drawn two words into one, which has 
likewife very much untuned our Language, and 
clogged it with confonants, as Mayn’t, Cant, 
Shan’t, Won’t, and the like, for May not. Can 
not, Shall not, Will not, &c. 

It is perhaps this humour of fpeaking no more 
than we needs muft, which has fo miferably 
curtailed fome of our words, that in familiar 
writings and con verfations they often lofe all but 
their firft fyllables, as in Mob. Rep. Pos. Incog, 
and the like; and as all ridiculous v/ords make 
their firft entry into a Language by familiar 
phrafes, I dare not anfwer for thefe that they 
will not in time be looked upon as a part of 
our Tongue. We fee fome of our Poets have 
been fo indifcreet as to imitate Hudibras^ dog- 
grel expreffions in their ferious compofitions, by 
throwing out the figns of our Subftantives, which 
are effential to the Englifo Language. Nay, 
this humour of fhortening our Language had once 
run fo far, that fome of our celebrated Authors, 
among whom we may reckon Sir Roger L’EJirange 
5 . : in 
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in particular, began to prune their words of all 
fuperfluous letters, as they termed, them, in order 
to adjuft the fpelling to the pronunciation ; which 
would have confounded all our etymologies, and 
have quite deftroyed our Tongue. 

We may here likewife obferve that our proper 
names, when familiarized 'm EngUJh, generally 
dwindle to MonofyilabieSj whereas in other 
modern Languages they receive a fofter turn on 
this occaiion, by the addition of a new fyllable. 
Nick in Italian is Nicelini, yack in French 
yanot-, and fo of the reft. 

There is another particular in our Language 
which is a great inftanee of our frugality of 
words, and that is the fuppreffing of feveral par- 
ticles which muft be produced in other Tongues 
to make a fentence intelligible ; This often per- 
plexes the beft writers, when they find the 
relatives Whom, Which, or They, at their 
mercy whether they may have admiffion or not ; 
and will never be decided until we have fome- 
thing like an Academy, that by the beft au- 
thorities and rules drawn from the analogy of 
Languages fhall fettle all controverfies between 
Grammar and Idiom. 

I have only Gonfidered our Language as it 
fhews the genius and natural temper of the 
EngUJh, which is modeft, thoughtful and finCere, 
and which perhaps may recommend the people, 
though it has fpoiled the Tongue. We might 
perhaps carry the fame thought into otlier- 
Languagesj and deduce a great part of what is 
peculiar to them fi'om the genius of the peop'.e 
U4 ■ who 
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fpeak them. It is certain, the light talkative 
humour of the French has not a little infeded 
iheir Tongue, which might be fhewn by many 
inftancesj as the genius of the which 

is fo much addidled to mufic and ceremony, 
ha? moulded all their words and phrafes to 
thofe particular ufes. The ftatelinefs and gravity 
of the Spaniards fhews itfelf to perfedion in the 
folemnity of their Language, and the blunt honeft 
humour of Germans founds better in the 
roughnefs of the High-Dutch, than it would in 
a politer Tongue. C 


N°is6, Monday, Auguft 6. 


•.—Parthis mendacior-—— Hor. Ep. 1. 1 . 2. v. 112, 
A greater Liar Parthia never bred. 

A ccording to the requeft of this ftrange 
fellow, I {hall print the following 
Letter. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* T Shall without any manner of preface or 
* apology acquaint you, that I am, and ever 
* have been from my youth upward, one of the 
‘ greateil Liars this ifland has produced. I have 
' read all the Moralifts upon the fubjed, but 
‘ could never find any effed their difcourfes 
f Jiad upon me, but to add to my misfortune 

S ‘ by 
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‘ by new thoughts and ideas, and making me 
‘ more ready in my language, and capable of 
‘ fometimes mixing feeming truths with my 
‘ improbabilities. With this ftrong paffion to- 
wards falfhood in this kind, there does not 
‘ live an honefter man or a fincerer friend ; 

‘ but my imagination runs away with me, and 
' whatever is ftarted I have luch a fcene of 
‘ adventures appears in an inftant before me, 

‘ that I cannot help uttering them, though, to 
‘ my immediate confufion, I cannot but know 
‘ I am liable to be detected by the firft man 
‘ I meet. . 

‘ Upon occafion of the mention of the battle 

* of Pultonjoa^ I could not forbear giving an 
‘ account of a kinfman of mine, a young 

* Merchant who was bred at Mufconv, that had 
‘ too much metde to attend books of entries 
‘ and accounts, when there was fo adive a fcene 

* in the country where he redded, and followed 
‘ the Czar as a volunteer : This warm youth, 

‘ born at the inilant the thing was Ipoke o^ 

‘ was the man who unhorfed the Swedijh Gene- 
■ ral, he was the occafion that the Mufcmites 
‘ kept their fire in fo foldier-like a mannerj 
' and brought up thofe troops which were covered 
‘ from the enemy at the beginning of the dayj 
‘ befides this, he had at laft the good fortune to 
‘ be the man who took Count Piper. With all 
‘ this fire I knew my coufin to be the civileft 
‘ creature in the world. He never made any 

* impertinent fiaow of his valour, and then 

* he had an excellent genius for the world in 

, ' ^ I every 
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' every other kind. I had letters from him 
‘ (here I felt in my pockets) that exactly fpoke 
‘ the Czar’s chafafter, which I knew perfedtly 
‘ well; and I could not forbear concluding, 

' that I lay with his Imperial Majefty twice or 
‘ thrice a week all the while he lodged at 
‘ Deptford. What is worfe than all this, it is 
* impoffible to ipeak to me, but you give me 
‘ fome occafion of coming out with one Lye or 
‘ other, that has neither wit, humour, prolpeQ: 
‘ of intereft, or any other motive that I can 
‘ think of in nature. The other day, when 
‘ one was commending an eminent and learned 
‘ Divine, what occafion in the world had I to 
fay, methinks he would look more venerable 
‘ if he were not fo fair a man ? I remember the 
‘ company fmiled. I have feen the Gentleman 
‘ fince, and he is cole-black. I have intimations 
‘ every day in my life that no body believes me, 
yet I am never the better. I was faying fome- 
‘ thing the other day to an old friend at /F///*s 
‘ Coffee-houfe, and he made no manner of an- 
fwer ; but told me, that an acquaintance of 
‘ ‘Tully the Orator having two or three times 
‘ together faid to him, without receiving any 
‘ anfwer, that upon his honour he was but that 
‘ very month forty years of age ; ‘TuUy anfwered, 
‘ furely you tlaink me the moft incredulous man 
‘ in the world, if I do not believe what you 
‘ have told me every day this ten years. The 
‘ mifchief of it is, I find myfelf wonderfully 
‘ inclined to have been prefent at eveiy occur- 
‘ rence that is fpoken of before me; this has 

‘led 
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‘ led me into many inconveniencies, but indeed 
« they have been the fewer, becaufe I am no 
‘ ill-natured man, and never fpeak things to any 
‘ man’s difadvantage. I never diredly defame, 

‘ but I do what' is as bad in the confequence, 

‘ for I have often made a man fay fuch and fuch 
‘ a lively expreffion, who was born a mere 
‘ elder brother. When one has faid in my 
‘ hearing, fuch a one is no wifer than he ihould 
‘ be, I immediately have replied, now ’faith, I 
‘ cannot fee that, he faid a very good tiling to 
‘ my Lord fuch a one, upon fuch an occafion, 

‘ and the like. Such an honejfl dolt as this lias 
‘ been watched in every expreffion he uttered, 

‘ upon my recommendation of him, and con- 
‘ fequently been fubjedl to the more ridicule. 

‘ I once endeavoured to cure myfelf of this im- 
‘ pertinent quality, and refolved to hold my 
‘ tongue for feven days together; I did lb, but 
‘ then I had fo many winks and unnecelTary 
‘ diftortions of my face upon what any body 
‘ elfe faid, that I found I only forbore the ex- 
‘ preffion, and that I ffill lyed in my heart to 
‘ every man I met with. You are to know one 
‘ thing (which I believe you will fay is a pity, 
‘ conlidering the ufe I iliould have made of it) 
‘ I never travelled in my life; but I do not 
‘ know whether I could have fpoken of any 
‘ foreign country with more familiarity than I 
‘ do at prefent, in company who are ftrangers 
‘ to me. I have curfed the inns in Germany ; 
‘ commended the brothels in Venice ; tlie free- 
‘ dom of converfatiQii in Prance \ though 

‘ I 
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I never was out of this dear town, and fifty 
nfiles about it, have been three mghts together 
dogged by Bravoes for an intngue with a Cai - 

dinars miftrefs at ^ 

< It were endlefs to give you prticulars oi 
this kind, but I can affure you, Mr. Specta- 
tor there are about twenty or thirty ot us 
in this town, I mean by this town the cities 
of London and Weftminfier ; I fay there are in 
town a fufficient number of us to make a 
fociety among ourfelves, and fince we canno 
be believed any longer, I beg of you to pr i^ 
this my Letter, that we may meet togetha, 
and be under fuch regulation as there may be 
no occafion for belief 

If you think fit we might be called The iiii- 

torians, for Liar is become a very harfli word 

And that a member of the foaety ^may not 
hereafter be ill received by the reft of the world 
I defire you would explain a little this fort of 
men, and not let us Hiftorians be ranked, as 
we are in the imaginations of ordinary people, 
among common Liars, Make-bates, Impoftors, 
and Incendiaries. For your luftrudion heiein, 
you are to know that an Hiftorian in conver- 
lation is only a perfon of fo pregnant a fancy, 
that he cannot be contented with ordinary oc- 
currences. 1 know a man of Quality of our 
order, who is of the wrong fide of forty-toree, 
and has been of that age, according_ to_ iuUys 
ieft for fome years fince, whofe vein is upon 
the’ romantic. Give him the leaft occanon, 
and he will tell you fomething fo very particular 
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‘ that happened in fuch a year, and in fuch 
•‘ company, where by the By was prefent fuch 
‘ a one, who v/as afterwards made fuch a thing. 
‘ Out of all thefe circumftances, in the heft 
‘ language in the world, he will join together 
‘ with fuch probable incidents an account that 
‘ ihews a perfbn of the deeped: penetration, the 
‘ honefted: mind, and withal Ibmething lb 
‘ humble when he fpeaks of himfelf, that you 
‘ would admire. Dear Sir, why fhould this 
be Lying ! There is nothing lb inftruilive. -He 
‘ has withal the graved aipedt j Ibmething lb 
‘ very venerable and great ! Another of thefe 
Hidorians is a young man whom we would 
‘ take in, though he extremely wants parts; as 
‘ people fend children (before they can learn 
any thing) to fchool to keep them out of harm’s 
‘ way. He tells things which have nothing at 
all in them, and can neither pleafe nor difpleafe, 
‘ but merely take up your time to no manner 
‘ of purpofe, no manner of delight; but he is 
‘ good-natured, and does it becaufe he loves to 
‘ be faying fomething to you, and entertain you. 

‘ I could name you a Soldier that hath done 
‘ very great things without daughter ; he is pro- 
‘ digioufly dull and flow of head, but what he 
‘ can fay is for ever falfe, fo that we mull have 
‘ him. 

‘ Give me leave to tell you of one more who 
‘ is a Lover ; he is the mod afflidted creatuiein 
' the world, led what happened between him 
* and a great Beauty fhould ever be known. 
‘ Yet again he ^comforts himfelf, “ hang the 

“ jade 
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“ jade her woman. If money can keep the 
“ flat truily I will do it, though I mortgage every 
‘ acre: Aiithony 2x16. Ckofatra for All for 

Love, and the World ‘well lofil 
■ ‘ Then, Sir, tliere is my little Merchant, 

* honeft Indigo of the ’Cha?tge, there is my 
man for lofs and gain ; there is tare and tret, 

* there is lying all round the globe ; he has fuch 
‘ a prodigious intelligence he knows all the French 
‘ are doing, or what we intend or ought to in- 
•* tend, and has it from fuch hands. But alas, 

* whither am I running ! while I complain, 

* while I remonftrate to you, even all this is a 
■* Lye, and there is notone fuch perfon of Quality, 

* Lover, Soldier, or Merchant as I have now 

* defcribed in the whole world, that I know of. 

* But I wEl catch myfelf once in my life, and 

* in Jhite of nature fpeak one truth, to wit that 
‘ I am 

T Your humble fervant, &c. 



Tuefday, 
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hac eiiam fervis femper libera fuerunl, timermt, 
gander ent., dolerent^ fao potius qum alterius 
arbitrio. TuJI. Epift. 

Even flaves were always at liberty to fear, rejoice, 
and grieve, at their own rather than another’s^ 
pleafure. ■ 

I T is no finall concern to me, that I find fo 
many complaints from that part of mankind 
whole portion it is to live in fervkude, that thofe 
whom they depend upon will not allow them 
to be even as happy as their condition will admit 
of. There are, as thefe unhappy correlpondents 
inform me, Mafters who are ofiended at a chear- 
ful countenance, and think a Servant is broke loofe 
from them, if he does not preferve the utmofi: awe 
in their prefence. There is one who fays, if lie- 
looks fatisfied, his Mailer alks him what makes 
him fo pert this morning j if a little four, hark ye, 
firrah, are not you paid your wages ? The poor 
creatures live in the moll extreme mifery together : 
The Mailer knows not how to preferve reljiedl, 
nor the Servant how to give it. It feems this 
perfon is of fo fullen a nature, that he knows 
but little fatisfadlion in the midll of a plentiful 
fortune, and focretly frets to fee any appearance 
of content, in one that lives upon the hundredth ■ 

. part 
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part of his income, who is unhappy in the pof- 
leffion of the whole. Uneafy perfons, who 
cannot poffefs their own minds, vent their fpleen 
upon all who depend upon them; which, I 
think, is expreffed in a lively manner in the 
following Letters. 

S IR, Auguft 2, 1711. 

* T Have read your Spedlator of the third of the 

* lail month, and wifh I had the happinefs 
# of being preferred to ferve fo good a Mailer as 

‘ Sir Roger. The charadter of my Mailer 
‘ is the very reverfe of that good and gentle 
‘ Knight’s. All, his diredtions are given, and his 
‘ mind revealed by way of contraries : As when 
‘ any thing is to be remembered, with a peculiar 
‘ call of face he cries, “ be fure to forget now.” 
V If I am to make hafte back, “ do not come 
“ thefe two hours ; be fure to call by the way 
“ upon ibme of your companions.” Then an- 
‘ other excellent way of his is, if he fets me 
‘ any thing to do, which he knows mull necef- 
‘ ferily take up half a day, he calls ten times in 
‘ a quarter of an hour to know whether I have 

* done yet. This is his manner ; and the fame 
‘ perverfenefs runs through all his adlions, ac- 
‘ cording as the circumftances vary. Befides all 
‘ this, he is fo fufpicious, that he fubmits him- 
‘ felf to the drudgery of a fpy. He is as un- 
‘ happy himfelf as he makes his Servants : he is 
‘ conflandy watching us, and we differ no more 
‘ in pleafure and liberty than as a goaler and a 
‘ prifoner. He lays traps for faults, and no 

‘ fooner 
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/ fooner makes a difcovery, but falls into fuch 
‘ language, as I am more aibamed of for coming 
‘ from him, than for being diredted to me. This, 

* Sir, is a fhort fketch of a Mafter I have ferved 
‘ upwards of nine years j and though I have 
‘ never wronged him, I confefs my delpair of 
‘ pleafing him has very much abated my endea- 
‘ vour to do it. If you will give me leave to 

* fteal a fentence out of my Mailer’s Clarendon, I 
‘ lhall tell you my cafe in a word, “ Being uied 
“ worfe than I deferved, I cared lefs to deferve 
“ well than I had done.” 

I am, Sir, Your humble fervant, 

Ralph Falet. 

Dear Mr. Specter, 

‘ T Am the next thing to a Lady’s Woman, and 
‘ am under both my Lady and her Woman. 

‘ I am fo ufed by them both, that I ihould be 
‘ very glad to fee them in the Specter. My 
‘ Lady herfelf is of no mind in the world, and 
‘ for that reaibn her Woman is of twenty minds 
‘ in a moment. My Lady is one that never 
‘ knows what to do with herfelf j the pulls on 
‘ and puts off every thing ihe wears twenty times 
‘ before fhe refolves upon it for that day. I 
‘ iland at one end of the room, and reach things 
‘ to her Woman. When my Lady aiks for a 
‘ thing, I hear and have half brought it, when 
‘ the Woman meets me in the middle of the 
‘ room to receive it, and at that inilant ihe fays 
‘ No ilie will not have it. Then I go back, and 

VoL, n. X ‘her 
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‘ her Woman comes up to her, and by this- 
' time Oie will have that and two or three things 
‘ more in an inftant : The Woman and I run 
‘ to each other; I am loaded and delivering the 
‘ things to her, when my Lady fays flhe wants- 
‘ none of all thefe things, and we are the oulleft 
‘ creatures in the world, and ftie the unhappieft 
« woman living, for {he fhall not be dreSed in 
t any time. Thus we ftand not knowing what 

< to do, when our good Lady with ail the pa- 

< tience in the world tells us as plain as the can 
‘ Ipeak, that file will have • temper becaufe we 

< have no manner of underfcanding ; and begins 
« again to drefs, and fee if we can find out of 
« ourfelves what we are to do. When the is 
i drefied fhe goes to dinner, and after the has 
i difliked every thing there, Ihe calls for her 

< coach, then commands it in again, and then 

< file will not go out at all, and then will go 
‘ too, and orders die chariot. Now, good 
‘ Mr. -SpecteK, I defire you would in the 
« behalf of all who ferve froward Ladies, give 
« out in your Paper, that nothing can be done 
‘ without allowing time for it, and that one 
*- cannot be back again with what one was fent 
« for, if one is called back before one can go 
« a fl;ep for that they wani And if you pleafe, 
* let them know ' that all MifixelTes are as like 
*, as all Servants. ■ 

I am your loving friend. 
Patience Giddy ^ 

' 5 
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Tiiefe are great calamities j but I met the 
other day in the five fields towards Chelfea, ' a. 
pleafanter tyrant than either of the above repre- 
fented. A fat fellow was paffing on in his open 
waiftcoat; a boy of fourteen in a livery, canying 
after him his cloke, upper coat, hat, wig, and 
fword . The poor lad was ready to fink with the 
weight, and could not keep up M'ith His Mafter, 
who turned back every half furlong, and won- 
dered what made the lazy young dog lag behind. 

There is fomething very unaccountable, that 
people cannot put themfeives in the condition of 
the perfons below them, when they confider tlie 
commands they give. But there is nothing 
more common, than to fee a fellow (who, if he 
were reduced to it, would not be hired by any 
man living) lament that he is troubled with the 
moft worthlefs dogs in nature. 

It would, perhaps, be running too far out of 
common life to urge, that he who is not 
Mafter of himfeif and his own paffions, cannot 
be a proper Mafter of another. ^Equanimity in a 
man’s own words and adtions, will eafily diffufe 
itfelf through his whole family^ Pamphilio has 
the happieft houlhold of any man I know, and 
that proceeds from the humane regard he has 
to them in their private perfons, as well as in 
refpedl that they are his Servants. If there be 
any occafion, wherein they may in themfeives 
be fuppofed.to be unfit to attend their Mafter’s 
concerns, by reafon of any attention to their own, 
he is fo good a? to place Himfeif in their condition, 
I thought it very becoming in him, when at 

% Z - dinner 
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dinner the other day he made an apology for 
want of more attendants. He faid, ‘ One of 
‘ rny footmen is gone to the wedding of his 
‘ filler, and the other I do not expeft to wait, 
‘ bccaufe his father died but two days ago.’ T 
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Ulitur in re non dubid tefiibus non necejfariis. Tull. 
He ufes unneceffary proofs in an indifputable point. 

O NE meets now and then with perlbns 
who are extremely learned and knotty 
in expounding clear cafes. tells us of an 

Author that fpent Ibme pages to prove that 
Generals could not perform the great enterprifes 
which have made them fo illullrious, if they 
had not had men. He alTerted alfo, it feems, 
that a Minifter at home, no more than a Com- 
mander abroad, could do any thing without 
other men were his inllraments and alEdants. 
On tliis occafion he produces the example of 
Tkemijicdes, Pericles, Cyrus, and Alexander him- 
felf, whom he denies to have been capable of 
efleding what they did, except they had been 
followed by odiers. It is pleafant enough to fee^ 
fuch perfons contend without opponents, and. 
triumph without vidlory. 

The Author above-mentioned by the Orator 
is placed for ever in a very ridiculous light, and 

- - : - : 
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we meet every day in converfation fuch as deferve 
the fame kind of renown, for troubling thofe 
with whom they converfe with the like certainties. 
The perfons that I have always thought to deferve 
the higheft admiration in this kind are your ordi- 
nary ftory-tellers, who are moll religioufly care- 
ful of keeping to the truth in every particular 
circumftance of a narration, whether it concern 
the main end or not. A Gentleman whom I had 
the honour to be in company with the other day, 
upon fome occafion that he was pleafed to take, 
faid, he remembered a very pretty repartee made 
by a very witty man in King Charles i time upon 
the like occafion. I remember (faid he, upon 
entering into the tale) much about the time of 
Oatss plot, that a coufin-german of mine and 
I were at xhs Bear in Holbourn : No, I am out, 
it was at the Crofs-Keys hwt Jack Thomfon 
there, for he was very great with the Gentleman 
who made the anfwer. But I am fure it was 
Ipoken fomewhere thereabouts, for we drank a 
bottle in that neighbourhood every evening : But 
no matter for all that, the thing is the fame ; but — 
He was going on to fettle the geography of 
the jefl: when I left the room, wondering at this 
odd turn of head which can play away its words, 
with uttering nothing to the purpofe, fiill ob- 
ferving its own impertinences, and yet proceeding 
in them. I do not queftion but he informed the 
reft of his audience, who had more patience than 
I, of tlie birth and parentage, as well as the 
collateral alliances of his family, ' who made the 
repartee, and of him who provoked him to it. 

.X3. ^ ft 
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It is no fmall misfortune to any who have a juft 
value for their time, when this quality of being 
fo very circumftantial, and careful to be exadl, 
happens to ftiew itfelf in a man whofe quality 
obliges them to attend his proofs, that it is now 
day, and the like. But this is augmented when 
the fame genius gets into authority, as it often 
does. Nay, I have known it more than once 
afcend the very pulpit. One of this fort taking 
it in his head to be a great admirer of Dr. Tillotfon 
and Dr. Beveridge., never failed of proving out 
of thefe great authors things which no man living 
would have denied him upon his own fingle 
authority* One day refolving to come to the 
point in hand, he faid, according to that excellent 
Divine, I will enter upon the matter, or in his 
words, in his fifteendi fermon of the Folio 
edition, page i6o. 

‘ I ftiall briefly explain the words, and then 
‘ confider the matter contained in them.’ 

This honeft Gentleman needed not, one would 
think, ftrain his modefty fo far as to alter 
his defign of ‘ entering upon the matter,’ to 
that of ‘ briefly explaining.’ But fo it was, 
that he would not even be contented with that 
authority, but added alfo the other Divine to 
ftrengthen his method, and told us, with the 
pious and learned Dr. Beveridge, page 4th of his 
9th volume, ‘ I ftiall endeavour to make it as 
^ plain as I, can from the words which I have 
* now read, wherein for that purpofe we ftiall 
' * confider-—-’. This wifeacre was reckoned by 

V ■ th? 
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the parifhj who did, not underftand him, a moft 
excellent preacher ; but that he read too much, 
and was fo humble that he did not truft enough 
to his own parts. 

Next to thefe ingenious Gentlemen, who argue 
for what no body can deny them, are to be 
-ranked a fort of people who do not indeed at- 
tempt to pi'ove iniignificant things, but are ever 
labouring to raife arguments with you about 
matters you will give up to them without the 
leaf! controverfy. One of thefe people told a 
Gentleman who faid he faw Mr. fuch a one 
go this morning at nine of the clock towards 
the Gravel-PitSy Sir, I muft beg your pardon 
for that, for though I am very loth to have any 
■difputewith you, yet Imufttake the liberty to 
tell you it was nine when I faw him at St. 
James When men of this genius are pretty 
far gone in learning they will put you to prove 
that fnow is white, and when you are upon that 
topic can fay that there is really no fuch thing 
as colour in nature, in a word, they can turn 
what little knowledge they have into a ready 
capacity of railing doubts ; into a capacity of 
being always frivolous and always unanfwerable. 
It was of two difputants of this impertinent 
.and laborious kind tliat the Cynic faid, ‘ One 

* of thefe fellows is milking a ram, and the other 

* holds the paiL’ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

* The exercife of the Snuff-box, according 
‘ to the moft fafhionable airs and motions, in 
/ oppofition to the exercife of the Fan, will be 
'^taught with the beft plain or perfumed Snuff, 
' at Charles Lillie’s, Perfumer at the corner of 
‘ Beaufort-Buildings in the Strand.^ and attend- 
' ance given for the benefit of the young Mer- 
' chants about the Exchange for two hours every 

* day at noon, except Saturdays^ at a Toy-fhop 
' near Garraway s Coffee-houfe. There will be 
‘ likewife laughtthe ceremony of the Snuff-box, 
‘ or rules for offering Snuff to a .ftranger, a 

* friend, or a miftrefs, according to the degrees 
' of familiarity or diftance j with an explanation 
‘ of the careiefs, the fcornful, the politic, and 
‘ the furly pinch, and the geftures proper to 

* each of them. 

' N. B. The undertaker does not queftion 
‘ butin a fliort time to have formed a body of 
‘ regular Snuff-boxes ready to meet and make 

* head againft all the Regiment of Fans which 

‘ have been lately difciplined, and are now in 
f motion. T 


Thurfday, 
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Fera Gloria radices agity atqae eiiam propagatur '. FiMa 
omnia celeritery tanquam fiofculi, decUunt, nec Jirnu- 
latum poteji quidquam ejfe diuturnum. TuIL 

True Glory takes root, and even Ipreads : All 
falfe pretences, like flowers, fall to the ground 5 
nor can any Counterfeit laft: long. 

O F all the affedlons which attend human 
life, the love of Glory is the moft ardent. 
According as this is cultivated in Princes, it pro- 
duces the greateft good or the greateft evil. 
Where Sovereigns have it by impreffions received 
from education only, it creates an ambitious ra- 
ther than a noble mind j where it is the natural 
bent of the Prince’s inclination, it prompts him 
to the purfuit of things truly glorious. The 
two greateft men now in Europe (according to 
the common acceptation of the word Great) are 
Ee’wis King of France^ and Peter Emperor of 
Ruffia. As it is certain tliat uli fame does not 
arife from the praftice of virtue, it is, methinks, 
no unpleafing amufement to examine the Glory 
of thefe Potentates, and diftinguilli that which 
is empty, periftiing, and frivolous, from what 
is folid, lafting, and important. Lewis of France 
had his infancy attended by crafty and worldly 
men, who made extent of territory the moft 

glorious 
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glorious inftance of power, miftook the 
iprcading of fame for the acquifition of honour. 
The young Monarch’s heart was by fuch con- 
verlation eafily deluded into a fondnefs for vain- 
glory, and upon thefe unjuft principles to fomi 
or fall in with fuitable projects of invafion, ra- 
pine, murder, and all the guilts that attend war 
when it is unjuft. At the fame time this tyranny 
was laid, Sciences and Arts were encouraged in 
the. moft generous manner, as if men of higher 
faculties were to be bribed to permit the maflacre 
of the reft of the world. Every fuperftrudlure 
which the Court of France built upon their firft 
defigns, which were in themfelves vicious, was 
fuitable to its felfe foundation. The oftentation 
of riches, the vanity of equipage, ftiame of poverty, 
and ignorance ofmodefty, were the common arts 
of life : The generous love of one woman was 
changed into gallantry for ail the Sex, and friend- 
fliips among men turned into commerces of in- 
tereft, or mere profeffions. While thefe were 
the rules of life, peguries in the Prince, and‘ a 
general corruption of manners in the Subjedt, 
were the ihares in which France has entangled all 
her neighbours. Widi fuch falfe colours have 
the eyes of Lewis Jocen enchanted, from the de- 
bauchery of his early youth, to the fuperftition 
of his prefent old age. Hence it is, that he 
has the patience to have ftatues eredted to his 
prowefs, his valour, his fortitude; and in the 
foftnefies and luxury criF a Court to be applauded 
for magnanimity and enterprife in. military at- 
chievements. 


peter 
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Peter Alexcroitz of Riijiat when he eame to 
years of manhood, though he found himfelf 
Emperor of a vail and numerous peoplcj Mafcer 
of an endlefs territory, ahfolute Commander of 
the lives and fortunes of his fabjeSs, in the 
midft' of this unbounded pow^r and greatnefs 
turned his thoughts upon himfelf and people with 
foiTow. Sordid ignorance and a brute manner 
of life this generous Prince beheld and contemned 
from the light of his own Genius. His judg- 
ment fuggefted this to Him, and his courage 
prompted him to amend it. In order to this he 
did not fend to the nation from whence the refl 
of the world has borrowed its politenefs, but 
himfelf left his Diadem to learn the true way ■ 
to Glory and Honour, and application to ufeful 
arts, wherein to employ the laborious, the fimple, 
the honed: part of his people. Mechanic employ-? 
ments and operations were very juilly the firft 
objeds of his favour and obfervatipn. With this 
glorious intention he travelled into foreign na- 
tions in an obfcure manner, above receiving little 
honours where he fojourned, but prying into 
what was of more coniequence, their arts of 
peace and of war. By this means has this great 
Prince laid the foundation of „ a great and l^ing 
fame, by perfonal labour, perfbrial knowledge, 
perfonal valour. It would be injury to any of 
antiquity to name them with him. Who, but 
himfelf, ever left a Throne to learn to fit in 
it with more grace ? Who ever thought himfelf 
mean in abfolute power, until he had learned to 
ufc it ? 
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If we Gonfider this wonderful perfon, it is 
perplexity to know where to begin his encomium. 
Others may in a metaphorical or philoibphic 
fenfe be faid to command themfelves, but this 
Emperor is alfo literally under his own command. 
How generous and how good was his entering 
his own name as a private man in the army 
he raifed, that none in it might expedl to out-run 
the fteps with which he himfelf advanced? By 
fuch meafures this Godlike Prince learned to 
conquer, learned to ufe his conquefts. How 
terrible has he appeared in battle, how gentle 
in vidtory ? Shall then the bafe arts of the 
Frenchman be held polite, and the honeft labours 
of the barbarous ? No : Barbarity is the 

ignorance of true honour, or placing any thing 
inftead of it. The unjuft Prince is ignoble and 
barbarous, the good Prince only renowned and 
glorious. 

Though men may impofe upon themfelves 
what they pleafe by their corrupt imaginations, 
trath will ever keep its ftation ; and as Glory 
is nothing elfe but the fhadow of virtue, it will 
certainly difappear at the departure of virtue. 
But how carefully ought the true notions of it 
to be preferved, and how induftrious Ihould 
we be to encourage any impulfes towards it? 
The Wejiminjier School-boythat faid the other 
day he could not fleep or play for the colours 
in the hall, ought to be free from receiving a 
blow for ever. 


N‘'i39 t:ee spectator. 

But let US Gonfider what is truly glorious ac- 
cording to the Author I have to day quoted in 
the front of my Paper. 

The perfection of Glory, fays ’Tully, conMs 
in thefe three particulars; ‘ That fbe people 
‘ love US; that they have confidence in us; 

‘ that being affeCted with a certain admiration ^ 
‘ towards us, they think we deferve honour.’; 
This was fpoken of greatnefs. in a commonwealth : 
But if one were to form a notion of confummate 
Glory under our conftitution, one muft add to 
the above-mentioned felicities a certain neceflary 
inexiftence, and difrelifli of all the reft, without 
the Prince’s favour. He fhould, methinks, have 
Riches, Power, Honour, Command, Glory; but 
Riches, Power, Honour, Command and Glory 
fhould have no charms, but as accompanied with 
the affection of his Prince. He fhould, methinks, 
be popular becaufe a favourite, and a favourite 
becaufe popular. Were it not to make the 
character too imaginary, I would give him fb- 
vereignty over fome foreign territory, and make 
him efteem that an empty addition without the 
kind regards of his own Prince. One may 
merely have an Idea of a man thus compofed 
and circumftantiated, and if he were fo made 
for power without an incapacity of giving jealoufy, 
he would be alfo glorious without poffibility of 
receiving difgrace. This humility and this im- 
portance muft make his Glory immortal. 

Thefe thoughts are apt to draw me beyond 
the ufual length of this Paper, but if I could 
fuppofe fuch rhapfbdies could outlive the com- 
mon 
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mon fate of ordinary tMngS-j I would fay thefe 
flcetches and faint images of Glory were drawn 
in Aiigufi 1711, when John Duke of Marl- 
bci'Oiigb made that memorable march wherein 
iie took the French lines without bloodflied. T 
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, -Animum curis nunc hue nunc dividit Hike, 

Virg. ^n.4, V. 285. 

This way and that he turns his anxious mind. 

D r yd: e n’. 

W HEN I acquaint my reader, that I have 
many other Letters not yet acknow- 
ledged, I believe he will own, what I have a 
miqd he Ihould believe, . that I have no fmall 
charge upon me, but am a perlbn of fome con- 
fequence in this world. I ihall therefore employ 
the prefent hour only in reading petitions, in the- 
order as follows. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* ¥ Have loft fo much time already, that I 
defire upon the receipt hereof, you would 
‘ fit down immediately and give me your anlwer. 
‘ And I would know of you whether a pretender 
* of mine really loves me. As well as I can I 
' will defcribe his manners. When h&fees me 
' he is always talking of conftancy, but vouchfafes 
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* to vifit me but once a fortnight, and then is 
‘ always in hafte to be gone. When I am fick, 

‘ i hear, he fays he is mightily concerned, but 
‘ neither comes nor fends, becaufe, as he tells 
‘ his acquaintance with a figh, he does not care 
‘ to let me know all the power I have over him, 

‘ and how impoffible it is for him to live without 

* me. When he leaves the town he writes once 

* in fix weeks, defires to hear from me, com- 

* plains of the torment of abfence, fpeaks of 
‘ names, tortures, languifhings, and ecflafies. 

‘ He has the Cant of an impatient Lover, but 
‘ keeps the pace of a lukewarm one. You 
‘ know I mufi: not go failer than he does, and 

* to move at this rate is as tedious as counting 
‘ a great clock. But you are to know he is 

* rich, and my mother fays, as he is flow he is 

‘ fore ; he will love me long, if he love me 
‘ little: But I appeal to you whether he loves 
f at all, * 

Your negledted humble fervant, 

Lydia Novell, 

‘ All thefe fellows who have money are ex- 
' tremely faucy and cold ; pray. Sir, tell them 
‘ of it. 

Mr. Spectator. 

* T Have been delighted with nothing more 
‘ ^ through the whole courfe of your writings 
' than the fobftantial account you lately gave of 

* Wit, and I could wifh you would take fome 
‘ Other opportunity to exprefs further the corrupt 

‘ tafte 
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‘ tafte the age is run into j which I am chiefly 
‘ apt to attribute to die prevalency of a fewpo- 
‘ pular Authors, whofe merit in fome refpeds 
‘ has given a fanftion to their faults in others. 

* Thus the imitators of Milton feem to place all 

* the excellency of that fort of writing either in 

* the uncouth or antique words, or fomething 

* elfe which was highly vicious, though pardon- 
‘ able, in that great man. The admirers of 

* what we call Point, or Turn, look upon it as 
‘ the particular happinefs to which Cowley, Ovid, 
‘ and others, owe their reputation, and there- 
‘ fore imitate them only in fuch inftances ; what 
‘.is juft, proper and natural does not feem to 
‘ bethe queftion with them, but by what means 
‘ a quaint antithefis may be brought about, how 
‘ one word may be made to look two ways, and 
‘ what will be the confequence of a forced 
‘ allulion. Now though fuch Authors appear 

* to me to refemble thofe who make themfelves 
‘ '*'iine, inftead of being well-drefled, or graceful ; 
‘ yet the mifchief is, that thefe beauties in them, 

* which I call blemifties, are thought to proceed 
‘ from luxuriance of fancy, and overflov/ing of 
‘ good fenfe : In one word, they have the 
‘ charadler of being too witty ; but if you would 
‘ acquaint the world they are not witty at alh 
‘ you wpuld, among many others, oblige, 

Sir, 

Yqur moft benevolent reader, 

R. D. 
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SIR, 

‘ T Am a young woman,, and reckoned pretty, 
* therefore you will pardon me that I trouble 
' you to decide a wager between me and a coulin 
‘ of mine, who is always contradicting one 
‘ becaufe he underftands Pray, Sir, is 

‘ Dimple ipelt with a fingle or a double p ? 
l am, Sir, 

Your very humble fervant, 

Betty Santcf', 

‘ Pray, Sir, dired thus, To the kind ^erijl, 
‘ and leave it at Mr. Lillie's, for I do hot care 
‘ to be knowni in the thing at all. 

I am, Sir, again your humble fervant. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T Muft needs tell you there are feveral of your 
‘ Papers I do not much like. You are often 
‘ fo nice there is no enduring you, and fo learned 
« there is no underftanding you. What have 
‘ you to do with our petticoats. 

Your humble fervant, 

■ Partbenope. 


Mr. Spectator, 



‘ fays one of them, let us go drink a glafs of 
‘ wine, for I am fit for nothing elfe. This put 
‘ me upon refleding on the many mifcarriages 
VoL. II. Y which 
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< which happen in converfations over wine, 

‘ when men go to the bottle to remove fuch 
‘ humours as it only ftirs up and awakens. 

* This I could not attribute more to any thing 
‘ than to the humour of putting company upon 

* others which men do not like themfelves. 

* Pray, Sir, declare in your Papers, that he who 
‘ is a troublefom companion to himfelf, will not 
' be an agreeable one to others. Let people 
' reafon themfelves into good-humour, before 
‘ they impofe themfelves upon their friends. 

' ' Pray, Sir, be as eloquent as you can upon this 

* fubjedt, and do human life fo much good, as 
‘ to argue powerfully, that it is not every one 

* that can fwallow who is fit to drink a glafs of 
‘ wine. 

Your moft humble fervant. 

SIR, 

‘ ¥ This morning call: my eye upon your Paper 

* concerning the expence of time. You are 

* very obliging to the women, efpecially thofe 
‘ who are not young and pafl gallantry, by 
‘ touching fo gently upon Gaming: Therefore 
‘ I hope you do not think it wrong to employ 
‘ a little leifure time in that diverfion j but 
‘ I fhould be glad to hear you fay fomething 
‘ upon the behaviour of feme of tlie female 
‘ gamefters. 

‘ I have obferved Ladies, who in ail other refpeds 
‘ are gentle, good-humoured, and the very pinks 
of good-breeding ; who as fbon as the Ombre- 
‘ table is called for, and fet down to their buf- 
5 nefs, 
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‘ nefs, are immediately tranfmigrated into the 

* verieft Wafps in nature. 

‘ You muft know I keep my temper, and 
‘ win their money 5 but am out of countenance 

* to take it, it makes them fo very uneafy. Be 
‘ pleafed, dear Sir, to ihftrud: them to lofe with 
‘ a better grace, and you will oblige 

Yours, 

Rachel Bajiol 

Mr. Spectatok, 

* OUR kindnefs to Eleonora, in one of your 
‘ * Papers, has given me encouragement to 

* do myfelf the honour of writing to you. The 
' great regard you have fo often exprelTed for 

* the inftrudlion and improvement of our Sex, 
‘ will, I hope, in your own opinion, fufficiently 
‘ excufe me from making any apology for the 

* impertinence of this Letter. The great defire 
‘ I have to embellifh my mind with fome of 
‘ thofe graces which you fay are fo becoming, 
‘ and which you aflert Reading helps us to, has 
‘ made me uneafy until I am put in a capacity of 
‘ attaining them ; This, Sir, I lhall never tfcnk 
‘ myfelf in, until you fhall be pleafed to recom- 
‘ mend fome Author or Authors to my perufal. 

‘ I thought indeed, when I firfi: caft my eye 
‘ on Eleonoras. Letter, that I Ihould have had no 
‘ occafion for requefting it of you j but to my 
‘ very great concern, I found on the perufal of 

* that Spedator, I Vi^as intirely difappointed, and 
‘ am as much at a lofs how to make ufe of my 
‘ time for that end as ever. Pray, Sir, oblige 

T ^ ■ : . ‘ 'me 
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' me at lea.fi. with one fcene, as you were pleafed 
■■ to entertain Eleonora with your prologue. I 
' write to you not only my own fentiments, but 
‘ alfo thofe of fevefal others of my acquaintance, 

‘ who are as little pleafed with, the ordinary 
‘ manner of Ipending one’s time as myfelf : And 
‘ if a fervent deiire after knowledge, and a great 
‘ fenfe of our prefent ignorance, may be thought 
‘ a good prefage and earneft of improvement, 

‘ you may look .upon your time you lhall beftow 
‘ in anfwering this requeft not thrown away to 
‘ no purpofe. And I cannot but add, that unlels 
‘ you have a particular and more than ordinary 
‘ regard iox Eleonora, I have a better title to 
your favour than fhe j fince I do not content 
‘ myfelf with Tea-table reading of your Papers, 

‘ but it is my entertainment very often when 
‘ alone in my clofet. To drew you I am capable 
‘ of improvement, and hate flattery, I acknow- 
‘ ledge I do not like fome of your Papers, but 
‘ even there I am readier to call in queftion my 
‘ own fliallow underftanding than Mr. Spec- 

O'.- 

T A T o p’s profound judgment, 

I am, Sir, your already (and in hopes of 
being more your) obliged fervant, 

Parthenia. 

This lafl Letter is written with Co urgent and 
fcribus an air, that I cannot but think it incum- 
bent upon me to comply with her commands, 

, wliich I fnail do -very fuddenly. T 

' Saturday, 
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— — ~-—Migravit ah mrs volupas 

Omnis- — - Hor. Ep, i. L 2. v, 187. 

Pleafure no more arifes from the ear. 

I N the prefent emptinefs of the town, I have 
feveral applications from the lower parts of 
the Players, to adrak fuffering to pafs for afling. 
They in very obliging terms delire me to let 
a fall on the ground, a ftumble, or a good f an 
on thp back, be reckoned a jerb. Thefe gam- 
bols I fhall tolerate for a feafon, becaufe I hope 
i the evil cannot continue longer than until the 

people of condition and' tafte return to town. 
The method, fometime ago, 'w^as to entertain that 
part of the audience, who have no faculty above 
eye-fight, with Rope-dancers and Tumblers j 
which was a way difcreet enough, becaule it 
prevented confufion, and diftinguiflied fuch as 
could fliew all the poftures which the body is 
I* capable of, from thofe who were to reprefent 

all the paflions to which the mind is fubjedl. 
But though this was prudently fettled, corporeal 
and intellectual AClors ought to be kept at a 
; ftill wider diftance than to appear on the larne 

I ftage at all: For which reaibn I mufi: propofe 

fome raediods for the improvement of the bear- 
, . ^3 ■ . garden, 
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garden, by difmiffing all bodily Adors to that 
quarter. , 

In cafes of greater moment, where men appear 
in public, the cohfequence and importance of 
the thing can bear them out. And though a 
pleader or preacher is hoarfe or aukward, the 
weight of the matter commands refpedl and 
attention j but in theatrical {peaking, if the per- 
former is not exadlly proper and graceful, he is 
utterly ridiculous. In cafes Where there is little 
elfe expedted, but the pleafure of the ears and 
eyes, the lead: diminution of that pleafure is the 
higheft olfence. In adling, barely to perform 
the part is not commendable, but to be the lead 
out is contemptible. To avoid thefe difEculties 
and delicacies, I am informed, that while I was 
out of town, the Adtors have flown in the air, 
and played fuch pranks, and run fuch hazards, 
that none but the fervants of the fire-office, tilers 
and mafons, could have been able to perform the 
like. The, author of the following Letter, it 
feems, has been of the audience at one of thefe 
entertainments, and has accordingly complained 
to me upon it; but I tliink he has been to the 
utmod degree fevere againd what is exceptionable- 
in the Play he mentions, without dwelling fo 
much as he^, might have done on the Author’s 
mod excellfeht talent of humour. The pleafant 
pidtures he has drawn of life, flrould have been 
more kindly mentioned, at the fame time that 
he baniflies his Witches, who are too dull Devils 
to be attacked with fo much warmth. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

' TTPON a report that McH White had fol- 
‘ ^ lowed you to town, and was to adt a part 
‘ in the Lancajhire-Witches, I went laft week to 
‘ fee that Play. It was my fortune to lit next 
‘ to a country Juftice of the Peace, a neighbour 
(as he faid) of Sir R o G e r’s, who pretended 

* to £hew her to us in one of the dances. There 
‘ was witchcraft chough in the entertainment 
‘ almoft to incline me to believe him j Ben "John- 
‘ fon was almoft lamed ; yonn^ Bullock narrowly 

* faved his neck ; the audience was aftoniihed, 
‘ and an old acquaintance of mine, a perfon of 
‘ worth,, whom I would have bowed to in the 
‘ pit, at two yards diftance did not know me. 

* If you were what the country people reported 
you, a white Witch, I could have wiihed you 
‘ had been there to have exorciied that rebel of 
‘ broomfticks, with which we were haunted 
‘ for above three hours, I could have allowed 
‘ them to fet Clod in the tree, to have feared 
‘ the Sportfmen, plagued the juftice, and em- 
‘ ployed honeft Teague with his holy water. 
‘ This was the proper ufe of them in Comedy, 
‘ if the Author had ftopped here ; but I cannot 
‘ conceive what relation the lacrifice of the black 

* Lamb, and the ceremonies of th^ worihip to 
‘ the Devil, have to the bufinefs of mirth and 

* humour. 

‘ The Gentleman who writ this Plaj?, and 

* has drawn fome charadlers in it very juftly, 
' ‘ appears to have been milled in Ins witchcraft 
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‘ by an unwary following the inimitable Shake- 
^ fpear. Tht incantations in Macbeth 2, 

‘ folemnity admirably adapted to the occafiGii of 

* that Tragedy, and fill the mind with a fiiitable 
‘ horror ; befides, that the Witches are a part 
‘ of the ftory itfelf, as we find it very particularly 
‘ related in HeSfor Boetius, from whom he feems 

* to have taken it. This therefore is a proper 

* machine where the bufinefs is dark, horrid, and 
‘ bloody; but is extremely foreign from the affair 
^ of Comedy, Subjefe of this kind, which 
‘ are in themfelves difagreeable, can at no time 

* become entertaining, but by paffing through an 
‘ imagination like S bake/pear ^ to form them; 

‘ for which reafon Mr. Dry den would not allow 
‘ even Beaumont zviA Fletcher czpdBlt of imi~ 
‘ taring him. 

# 

But Shakefpear'’% Magic could not copy’d be. 
Within that circle none durft walk but he. 

f I jQrould not, however, have troubled you 
with thefe remarks, if there were not fome- 
^ thing elfe in this Comedy, which v/ants to be 
exorciied more than the Witches : I mean the 
freedom of feme pallages, which I fhould 
^ have overlooked, if I had not obferved that 
‘ thofe je% can raife the loudefi; mirth, thoagli 
‘ they are painful to right fenfe, and an outrage 
upon modefiy. 

’‘We muft attribute fuch liberties to the tafte 
‘ of that age, but indeed by fuch reprefentations 
‘ a Poet facrifices the beft: part of his audience 
4 ; to 
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to the worft j and, as one wonld think, neg- 
* ledts the. Boxes, to write to the Orange-wenches. 

‘ I muft not conclude until I have taken 
‘ notice of the moral -with which this Comedy 
‘ ends. The two young Ladies having given a 
‘ notable example of outwitting thofe who had 
‘ a right in the dil^fal of them, and mariying 
‘ without confent of parents, one of the injured 
‘ parties, who is eafily reconciled, winds up all 
‘ with this remark, 

■ — ’Defign whate’er we will, 

There is a fare which over-rules us ftill. 

‘ We are to fuppofe that the Gallants are men 
‘ of merit, but if they had been Rakes the ex- 
‘ cufe might have ferved as well. Hans Car^(jel\ 

‘ wife was of the fame principle, but has ex- 
‘ preiTed it with a delicacy, which fliiews die is 
‘ not ferious in her excufe, but in a fort of 
‘ humorous philofophy turns oft the tliought 
‘ of her guilt, and fays. 

That if weak women go aftray. 

Their ftars are more in fault than they. 

‘ This, no doubt, is a full repai'ation, and dif- 
‘ niiiTes the audience with very edifying im- 
, ^ prefiions. . 

‘ Thefe things fall under a province you have 
‘ partly purfued already, and therefore demand 
‘ your animadverfion, Ibr the regulating fo nobxe 
‘ an entertainment as that of the Rage. It were 
‘ to be wifhed that all who wnite for it here- 
‘ after would raife their genius, by the ambition 
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* of pleafing people of the befl: underftanding; 
‘ and leave others' who £hew nothing of the 
‘ human Ipecies but rifibility, to feek their di- 
‘ verlion at the Bear-garden, or feme other pri- 
‘ vileged place, where reafon and good-rmanners 
‘ have no right to difturb them. 

T I am, &c. 


N ® 1 4 2 Monday, Auguft 1 3 . 


--Irrupt a tenet copula—— Hor. Od. 1 3. 1. 1. v. 1 8. 

— -They equal move 
In an unbroken yoke of faithful Love. 

Gt, AN V I £. 

T he following Letters being genuine, and 
the images of a worthy paflion, I am 
willing to give die old Lady’s admonition tomy- 
&lfy and the reprefentation of her own happinels, 
a place in my writings. 

Mr. Spectatojr, Augt^ g, ijii. 

‘ T Am now in the fixty-feventh year of my age, 
* and read you with approbation! but me- 
' ‘ thinks you do not ftrike at the root of the 
‘ greateft evil in life, which is the falfe notion 
‘ of gallantry in Love. It is, and has long been, 
* upon a very ill foot; but I who have been 
‘ a wife forty years, and was bred in a way 

‘ that 
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‘ that has made me ever fince very happy, fee 

* tlirough the folly of it. In a word, Sir, when 
‘ I was a young woman, all who avoided the 
‘ vices of the age, were very carefully educated, 

* and ^ fantaftical objefls were turned out of our 

* fight. The tapefixy hangings, with die great 

* and venerable fimplicity of the fcripture dories, 
‘ had better eifefts than now the Loves of Venus 
‘ and Adonis or Bacchus and Ariadne in your 
‘ fine prefent prints. The Gentleman I am 
‘ married to made Love to me in rapture, but it 
‘ was the rapture of a Chriftian and a Man of 
‘ Honour, not a romantic Hero or a whining 
‘ Coxcomb : This put our life upon a right 
‘ bafis. To give you an idea of our regard one 
‘ to another, I inclofe to you feveral of his Letters, 
‘ writ forty years ago, when my Lover j and 
‘ one writ the other day, after fo many years 

* cohabitation. 

Your fervant, 

Andromache. 

Madam, AuguJij^ i6yi, 

TF my vigilance and ten thoufand wiflies 
« A for your welfare and repole could have any 
‘ force, you laft night fiept in fecurity, and had 

* every good Angel in your attendance. To 

* have my thoughts ever fixed on you, to live 
‘ in conftant fear of every accident to which 
^ human life is liable, and to fend up my hourly 

* prayers to avert them from youj I lay, Ma- 
‘ dam, thus to think, and thus to fulFer, is what 
M do for her who is in pain at my approach, 

‘and 
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‘ and calls all my tender forrow impertinence. 

‘ You are now before my eyes, my eyes that 
‘ are ready to flow with tendernefs, but cannot 
c give relief to my gufliing heart, diaf difrates 
‘ what I am now faying, and yearns to tell you 
« all its aehings. How art thou, oh my Soul, 

♦ ftolen from thyfelf! How is ail thy atteiition 
« broken ! My books are blank paper, and my 
« friends intruders. I have no hope of quiet but 
« from your pity ; to grant it, would make more 
< for your triumph. To give pain is the tyranny, 

‘ to make happy the true empire of Beauty. 

‘ If you w^ould confider aright, you would find 
an agreeable change in difmiffirig the attendance 
‘ of a flave, to receive the complaifance of a 
companion. I bear the fofmer in hopes of the 
‘ latter condition : As I live in chains without 
‘ murmuring at the power which inflids them, 

' fo I could enjoy freedom without forgetting 
‘ the mercy that gave it. 

Madam, I am. 

Your mofl: devoted, mofl: obedient fervant. 

‘ Though ! made him no declarations in his 
‘ favour, you fee he had hopes of me when he 
‘ writ this in the month following. 

M A D A M, September 3, 1671. 

‘ "DEfore tlie light this morning dawned 
t JJ upQj-j the earth I awaked, and lay in ex- 
‘ pcdaticn of its return, not that it could give 
‘ any ne\v fenie of joy to me, but as I hoped it 

‘ would 
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would blefs you with its chearful face, after a 
Quiet which I wiflied you laft night. If my 
' prayers are heard, the day appeared with all the 
' influence of a merciful Creator upon your per- 
fon and addons . Let others, my lovely charmer, 

' talk of a blind Being that diipofes their hearts, 

‘ I contemn their low images of Love. I have 
‘ not a thought which relates to you, that I 
‘ cannot with confidence befeech the ail-feeing 
‘ Power to blefs me in. May He dired you 
‘ in all your Heps, and reward your innocence, 

‘ your fandity of manners, your prudent youth, 

‘ and becoming piety, with the continuance of 
‘ his grace and protedion. This is an unufual 
‘ language to Ladies ; but you have a mind 
‘ elevated above the giddy notions of a Sex in- 
‘ fnared by flattery, and mifled by a falfe and 
‘ fliort adoration into a folid and long contempt. 

‘ Beauty, my faireft creature, palls in the pof- 
‘ feflion, but I love alfo your mind ; your Soul 
‘ is as dear to me as my own; and if the ad- 
‘ vantages of a liberal education, fome know- 
‘ ledge, and as much contempt of the world, 

‘ joined with the endeavours towards a life of 
‘ ftrid virtue and religion, can qualify me to 
‘ raife new Ideas in a breaft fo well difpoled as 
‘yours is, our days will.pafs away with joy; 
‘ and old age, iaftead of introducing melancholy 
‘ profpedts of decay, give us hopfe of eternal 
‘ youth in a better life. I have but few minutes 
‘ from the duty of my employment to write in, 
‘ and without time to read over what I have 
writ, therefore befeech ‘you to- pardon thefirft 
■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ‘ hints 
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hints of my mind, which I have exprefled in 
jfo little order. 

lam, deareft creature, 

Your moft obedient, 

moil devoted fervant. 

‘ The two next were written after the day 
for our marriage was fixed.’ 

Madam, September 

I T is the hardeft filing in the w'orld to be in 
Love, and yet attend bufinefs : As for me, 
all that fpeak to me find me out, and I muft 
lock myfelf up, or ofiier people will do it for 
me. A Gentleman afked me this morning 
what news from and I anfwered, the 

is exquifitely handfom. Another defired to 
know when I had been lafi: at Windfory I re- 
plied, {he defigns to go with me, Pr’ythee 
allow me at leafl to kifs your hand before the 
appointed day, that my mind may be in {bme 
compofure. Methinks I could write a volume 
to you, but all the language on earth would 
fail in faying how much, and with what dif- 
interefled pailion, 

I . am ever yours. 

September 3 o, 1 67 1 . 
Dear Creature, Seven in the morning. 

p^Ext to the influence of Heaven, I am to 
thank you that I fee the returning day 
with pleafure. To pafs my evenings in fo 

• ‘ fweet 
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‘ fweet a conveffation, and have the efteem of 

* a woman of your merit, has in it a particularity 
‘ of happinefs no more to be expreffed than re- 
‘ turned. But I am, my lovely creature, con- 
‘ tented to be on the obliged fide, and to employ 
‘ all my days in new endeavours to convince you 
‘ and all the world of the lenfe I have of your 

* condefcenfion in choofing. 

Madam, your mofi: faithful, 

mod: obedient humble lervant 

‘ He was, when he writ the following Letter, 

* as agreeable and pleafant a man as any in 
‘ England.’ 

Madam, OBober 20, 1671. 

* T Beg pardon that my paper is not finer, but 
‘ I am forced to write from a Coffee-houfe 
‘ where I am attending about bufinefi. There 
‘ is a dirty crowd of bufy faces all around me 
‘ talking of money, while all my ambition, all 

my wealth is Love: Love which animates 
‘ my heart, fweetens my humour, enlarges my 
‘ foul, and affedls every adion of my life. It is 
‘ to my lovely charmer I owe that many noble 

* Ideas are continually affixed to my words and 

* adions : It is the natural effed of that generous 
‘ paffion to create in the admirers fome fimilitude 
‘ of the objed admired ; thus, my Dear, am I 
‘ every day to improve from fo fweet a com- 
‘ panion. Look up, my fair one, to that Hea- 
‘ ven which made thee fuch, and join with me 
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‘ to implore its influence on our tender innocent 
‘ hours, and befeech the author of Love to blefs 
‘ the rites he has ordained, and mingle with our 
‘ happinefs a juft fen fe of our tranfient condition, 
' and a refignation to his Will, which only can 
‘ regulate onr minds to a fteady endeavour to 
* pleafe Him and each other, 

I am, for ever, your faithful fervant, 

‘ I will not trouble you with more Letters at 
‘ this time, but if you faw the poor withered 
‘ hand which fends you tliefe minutes, I am fure 
‘ you will fmiie to think that there is one who 
‘ is fo gallant as to Ipeak of it ftill as fo welcome 
‘ a prefent, after forty years poffeflion ofthewo- 
‘ man whom he writes to.’ 

Madam, 23, ry-ii. 

‘ I" Heartily beg your pardon for my omiflion 
‘ 1 . to write yeft-erday. It was no failure of 
' my tender regard tor .you ; bat having been very 
' much perplexed in my thoughts on tlie fubiedt 
' of mv iaft, made me .determine to iliftend 
' fpeaking of it until I came rnyfelf. But, my 
' lovely creature, know it is not in the power 
' of age, or misfortune, or any other accident 
' which hangs over human life, to take from me 
' the pleating efteem I have for you, or the 
‘ memory of the bright -figure you appeared in 
' when you gave your hand and heart to. 

Madam, 

Your mofl grateful hi<ftr.nd, 

T , ' _ and obedient .fervant. 


N°i43 the spectator. 
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Non eji vivere fed "Jakre vk&. Mar. Epig. ^ 0 . 1. 6, 
To breatlie, is not to live ■, but to be wdl. 

I T is an unreafonable thing fome men expe<3: 

of their acquaintance. They are ever com- 
plaining that they are out of order, or diipleaied, 
or they know not how, and are fo far from letting 
that be a reafon for retiring to their own homes, 
that they make it their argument for coming into 
company. Vv'hat has any body to do with ac- 
counts of a man’s being indifpofed but his Phy- 
lician ? If a man laments in company, where 
the reft are in humour enough to enjoy them- 
felves, he fhould not take it iU if a fervant is 
ordered to prefent him with a porringer of caudle 
or poflet-drink, by way of admonition that 
he go home to bed. That part of Life which 
we ordinarily underftand by the word cohverfa- 
tion, is an indulgence to the fbciable part of our 
make} and fhould incline us to bring our pro- 
portion of good-will or good-humour among the 
friends we meet with, and not to trouble them 
with relations which muft of neceffity oblige 
them to a real or feigned afflidlion. Cares, 
diftreffes, difeafes, uneafineffes, and dillikes of 
our own, are by no means to be obtruded upon 
our friends. If we would confider how little of 
VoL. 11, % - . this 
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this vieiflitude of motion and reft, which we call 
Life, is fpent with fatisfacftion, we fliould be 
more tender of our friends, than to bring them 
little forrows which do not belong to them. 
There is no real Life, but chearful Life ; there- 
fore Valetudinarians Ihould be fworn before they 
enter into company, not to fay a word of them- 
felves until the meeting breaks up. It is not 
here pretended, that we ftiould be always fitting 
with chaplets of flowers round our heads, or be 
crowned with rofes in order to make our enter- 
tainment agreeable to us j but if (aS it is ufiially 
obferved) they who refolve to be merry, feldom 
are fo ; it will be much more mrlikely for us 
to be well pleafed, if they are admitted who are 
•always complaining they are fad. Whatever we 
do we ihould keep up tlie chearfulnefs of our 
fpirits, and never let them fink below an incli- 
nation at leaft to be well-pleafed : The way to 
this, is to keep our bodies in exercife, our minds 
at eafe. That infipid ftate wherein neither are in 
vigour, is not to be accounted any part of our 
portion of Being. When we are in the fatis- 
■fadlion of fome innocent pleafure, or purfuit of 
fome laudable defign, we are in the poffeffion 
of Life, of human Life. Fortune will give us 
difappointments enough, and Nature is attended 
with infirmities enough, without our adding to 
the unhappy fide of our account by our fpleen 
or ill-humour. Poor Cottihis, among fo many- 
real evils, a chronical diftemper and a narrow 
fortune, is never heard to complain : That equal 
Ipirit of his, which any man may have, tliat. 
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like Kira, will conquer pride, vanity and afredation, 
and follow nature, is not to be broken, becaufe 
it has no points to contend for. To be anxious 
for nothing but what nature demands as neeeffary, 
if it is not the way to an eftate, is the way to 
what men aim at by getting an eftate. This 
temper will preferve health in the body, as well 
as tranquility in the mind.- Cottilus fees the 
world in an hurry, with the fame fcorn that a 
fober perfon fees a man drunk. Had he been 
contented witli what he ought to have been, 
how could, fays he, fuch a one haive met with 
fuch a difappointment ? If another had valued 
his miftrefs for what he ought to have loved her, 
he had not been in her power : If her virtue had 
had a part of his paffion, her levity had been his 
cures the could not then have been falfe and 
amiable at the fame time. 

Since we cannot promife ourfelves conftant 
I>ealth, let us endeavour at fuch a temper as may 
be our bell Support in the decay of it. Uranhcs 
has arrived at that compofiireof foul,- and wrought 
himfelf up to fuch a negledl of every thing with 
which the generality of mankind is enchanted, 
that nothing but acute pains can give him dif- 
turbance, and againft thofe too he will tell his 
intimate friends he has- a fecret which gives him 
prefent cafe. XJrmhis is fo thoroughly perfuaded 
of another Life, and endeavours lb fincerely to 
fecure an intereft in it, that he looks upon pain 
but as a quickening of his - pace; to an homCy 
where he Ihall be better provided for than in? 
his prefent apartment, Inllead of the rn elan- 

21 2 elioly 
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choly views which others are apt to give thera- 
felves, he will tell you that he has forgot he is 
mortal, nor will he think of himfelf as fuch. 
He thinks at the time of his birth he entei'ed into 
an eternal Being ; and the fliort article of Death 
he will not allow an inten'uption of Life j fince 
that moment is not of half the duration as is his 
ordinary deep. Thus is his Being one uniform 
and confident feries of chearful diverfions and 
moderate cares, without fear or hope of futurity. 
Health to him is more than Pleafure to another 
man, and ficknefs lefs affeding to him than indif- 
pofition is to others. 

I muft confefs, if one does not, regard Life 
after this manner, none but ideots ca:n pafs it 
away with any tolerable patience. Take a fine 
Lady who is of a delicate frame, and you may 
obferve from the hour die rifes a certain weari- 
nefs of all that pafies about her. I know more 
than one who is much too nice to be quite alive. 
They are fick of fuch ftrange frightful people 
that they meet j one is fo aukward, and another 
lb difagreeable, that it looks like a penance to 
breathe the fame air with them. You fee this 
is fo very true, that a great part of ceremony 
and good-breeding among the Ladies turns upon 
their uneafinefs; and I will undertake, if the 
how-d’ye fervants of our women were to make 
a weekly bill of ficknefs, as the Paridi-Clerks 
do of mortality, you would not find in’lh account 
of feven days, one in thirty that was not down- 
right fick or indifpofed, . or but a very little better 
than die was, and fo forth. 

. It 
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It is certain that to enjoy Life and Health as 
a conftant feafl:, we fhould not think pleafure 
neceffary; but, if poffible, to arrive at an equality 
of mind. It is as mean to be overjoyed upon 
occafions of good-fortune^ as to be dcjedled in 
circumftances of diftrefs. Laughter in one con- 
dition, is as unmanly as weeping in the other. 
We fhould not form our minds to expedt tranf- 
port on every occaiion, but know how to make 
enjoyment to be out of pain. Ambition, envy, 
vagrant defire, or. impertinent mirth will take up 
our minds, without we can poiTefs ourfelves in 
that fobriety of heart which is above all pleafures, 
and can be felt much better than defcribed. . But 
the ready way, I believe, to the right enjoyment 
of Life, is by a proipedt towards another to have 
but a very mean opinion of it. A great Author 
of our time has fet this in an excellent light, 
when with a philofophic pity of human Life, he 
fpoke of it in his Theory of the Earth in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

* For what is this life but a circulation of 
‘ little mean adions ? We lie down and rife 
‘ again, drefs and undrefs, feed and wax hungry, 
‘ work or play, and are weary, and then we lie 
‘ down again, and the circle returns. We fpend 
‘ the day in trifles, and when the night comes 
^ we throw ourfelves into the bed of folly, 

* amongfl: dreams and broken thoughts and wild 
‘ imaginations. Our reafon lies afleep by us, 

* and we are for the time as arrant brutes as tbofe 

* that fleep in the flails or in the field. Are 
‘ not the capacities of man higher than thefe ? 

• Z 3-.,, . And 
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‘ And ought nor his ambition and expe£lations 
‘ to be greater? Let us be adventurers for 

* another world : It is at lead: a fair and noble 
f chance ; and there is nothing in this worth our 
‘ thoughts or our pailions. If we (hould be 
f difappointed, we are ftill no worfe than the 

* reft of our fellow-mortals ; and if we focceed 
‘ in our expectations, we are eternally happy. T 


Wednefdayj Auguft 15. 


-r^Nom guam elegms fmnarum fpeSlator Jiem. 

Ter. Eun. Aft. 3. Sc. 5. 

You jfhall fee how nice a judge of Beauty 1 am. 

Eauty has been the delight and torment of 
the world ever fince it began. The Phi- 
lofophers have felt its influence fo fenfibly, that 
almoft’ every one of theni has left us fome faying 
or other, which intimated tliat he too well knew 
the power of it. One has told us, that a graceful 
perfon is a more powerful recommendation than 
the heft letter that can be w’-rit in your favour. 
Another defires the poflLeflfor of it to cpnfider it 
as a mere gift of nature, arid not any perfection 
of his own. A third calls it a fhprt-lived tyranny ; 
a fourth, a filent fraud, becaufe it impofes upon 
us without the help of language j but I think 
Carneades as much like a Philofopher as 
any of them, though more like a Lover, when 

3 ' ■' ■ it? 
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he called it royalty without force. It is not Indeed 
to be denied, that there is fomething irrefiftible 
in a beauteous form ; the moft fe-vere will not 
pretend, that they do not feel an immediate pre~ 
poffeffion in favour of the Handfom. No one 
denies them the privilege of being firfl: heard, 
■and being regarded before others in matters of 
ordinary conlideration. At the fame time the 
Handfom fhould conlider that it is a pofleffiony 
as it were, foreign to them. No one can give it 
himfelf, or preferve it when they have it. Yet 
fo it is, that people can bear any quality in the. 
world better than Beauty. It is tlie confolation 
of all who are naturally too much affedted with 
the force of it, that a little attention, if a man 
can attend with judgment, will cure them. Hand- 
fbm people ufually are fo fantaftically pleafed 
with themfelves, that if they do not kill at firfl 
fight, as the phrafe is, a fecond interview difarms 
them of all their power. But I fhall make this 
Paper rather a warning-piece to give notice where 
the danger is, than to propofe inftradtions how^ 
to avoid it when you have fallen in the way of 
it. Handfom men fhall be the fubjeds of an- 
other chapter, the women fhall take up the 
prefent difeourfe. 

Amaryllis^ who has been in town but one 
winter, is extremely improved with tlie arts of 
good-breeding, without leaving nature. She has 
not loft the native fimplicity of her alpecl, to 
fubftitute that patience of being ftared at, which is 
the ufual triumph and diftindion of a Town-- 
Lady. In public afiemlolie 5 ,ypiJt,meet her care- 

'■ ' Z. :4, ‘ 
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lefs eye diverting itfelf with the objedls around 
her, infenfible that jfhe herfelf is one of the 
brighteft in the place. 

Dulcijfa is quite of another make, fire is al-r 
moft a Beauty by nature, but more than one by 
art. If it were poffible for her to let her fan 
or any limb about her reft, fhe w-ould do feme 
part of the execution £he meditates ; but though 
&e defigns herfelf a prey, ftie will not ftay to 
betaken. No Painter can give you words for 
the different afpedts of Dulcijfa m. half a moment, 
wherever fhe appears : So litde does fhe accom- 
plifh what fhe takes fo much pains for, to be 
gay and careleli. 

Merab is attended with all the charms of 
woman and accompliftiments of man. It is not 
to be doubted but fhe has a great deal of Wit, if 
file were not fuch a Beauty; and fhe would 
have more Beauty had fhe not fo much Wit, 
Affedlation prevents her excellencies from walk- 
ing together. If fhe has a mind to fpeak fuch 
a thing, it muft be done with fuch an air of her 
body ; and if fhe has an inclination to look very 
careiefs, there is fuch a fmart thing to be faid at 
the fame time, that the delign of being admired 
deftroys itfelf. Thus the unhappy Merab., though 
a Wit and Beauty, is allowed to be neither, be- 
caufe file will always be both. 

jdlbacmda has the fkill as well as power of 
pleafing. Her form is majeftic, but her afped 
humble. All good men fhould beware of the 
deftroyer. She wiU' ^eak to you like your fifter 
|uitil fhe has you fure ; but is the moft vexatious. 
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of tyrants when you are fo. Her familiarity of 
behaviour, her indilferent queftions, and general 
converfation, make the filly part of her votaries 
Ml of hopes, while the wife fly from her power. 

She well knows fhe is too Beaufiful and too Witty 
to be indifferent to any who converfe with her, 
and therefore knows fhe does not leflen herfelf 
by familiarity, but gains occafions of admiration, 
by feeming ignorance of her perfedions, 

Eudofia adds to the height of her ftature a 
nobility of fpirit which flill diftinguifhes her above 
the reft of her Sex. Beauty in otliers is lovely, 
in others agreeable, in others attradive 5 but in 
Eudofia it is commanding : Love towards Etidofm 
is a fentiment like theLove of glory. The Lovers 
of other women are foftened into fondnefs, the 
Admirers of Eudojia exalted into ambition. 

Eucratia prefents herfelf to the ima^nation 
with a more kindly pleafure, and as flie is wo- 
man, her praife is wholly feminine. If we were 
to form an image of dignity in a man, we fhould 
give him wifdom and valour, as being effential 
to the charader of manhood. In like manner, 
if you defcribe a right w’'oman in a laudable fenfe, 
fhe ftiould have gentle foftnefs, tender fear, and 
all thofe parts of life, which diftinguifh her 
from the other fex ; with fbme fubordination- to 
it, but fuch an inferiority that makes her ftill . 
more lovely. Eucratia is diat creature, flie is 
all over woman, Kindnefs is all her art, and 
Beauty all her arms. Her look, her voice, her 
gefture, and whole behaviour is truly feminine. 

A ffoodnefs mixed with fear, gives , a tindure to 
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all her behaviour. It would be favage to offend 
her, and cruelty to ufe art to gain her. Others 
are beautiful, but Eucratiay thou art Beauty ! 

Gmmima?ite is made for deceit, fhe has an 
afpect as innocent as the famed Lucrece, but 
a mind as wild as the more famed Cleopatra. 
Her face fpeaks a Veftal, but her heart a Mef- 
falina. Who tliat beheld Omnamante & negligent 
unobierving air, would believe that flae hid under 
that regardlefs manner the witty proftitute, the 
rapacious wench, the prodigal courtezan ? She 
can, when fhe pleafes, adorn thofe eyes with 
tears like an infant that is chid j fhe can caft 
down that pretty face in confufion, while you 
rage with jealoufy, and florm at her perfidiouf- 
nefs ; fhe can wipe her eyes, tremble and look 
frighted, until you think yourfelf a brute for 
your rage, own yourfelf an offender, beg pardon, 
and make her new prefents. 

But I go too far in reporting only the dangers 
in beholding the Beauteous, which I defign for 
the inftrudtion of the Fair as well as their be- 
liolders ; and fliall end this rhapfody with men- 
tioning what I thought was well enough faid of 
an ancient Sage to a beautiful Youth, whom he 
law admiring his own figure in brafs.. ' What,’ 
faid the Philolbpher, ‘ could that image of 
* yours fay for itfelf if it could fpeakf ' It 
‘ might fay, (anfwered the Youth) that it is 
‘ very beautiful.’ ‘ And are not you afliamed,’ 
replied the Cynic, ‘ to value yourfelf upon that 
/ only of which a piece brafs” is capable ?’ T 

Thurfday, 
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StuUitiam patimtur opes-— Hor. Ep. i 8 . l. i. %% 29. 
Their folly pleads the privilege of weafth. ' 

I F the following enormities are not amended 
upon the firft mention, I delire farther notice 
from my correlpondents^ 

' Mr. Spectator, 

T Am obliged to you for your dilcourfe the 
* other day upon frivolous Difputants, who 
‘ with great warmth, and enumeration of many 
* circumftances and authorities undertake to prove 
^ matters which no- body living denies. You 
‘ cannot employ yourfelf more tifefully than in 
adjufting the laws of dilputation in Co^fee- 
‘ houfes and accidental companies, as well as in 
‘ more formal debates. Among many other 
‘ things which your own experience muft fuggell 
^ to you, it wilt be very obliging if you pleafe to 
‘ take notice of Wagerers. I will not here re- 
^ peat what Hiidibras fays of fuch difputants, 

‘ which is fo true, that it is almoft proverbial j 
^ but flrail only acquaint you with a fet of young 
* fellows of the Inns of Court, whofe fathers 
^ have provided for them fo plentifully, that they 
^ need not be very anxious to get Law into their, 

■ ‘ heads 
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heads for the fervice of their country at the 
Bar 5 but are of thofe who are fent (as the 
phrafe of parents is) to the A'emple to know how 
to keep their own. One of thefe’ Gentlemen 
is very loud and captious at a Coffee-houfe 
which I frequent, and being in his nature 
troubled with an humour of contradiction, 
though withal exceffive ignorant, he has found 
away to indulge this temper, go on in idler. efs 
and ignorance, and yet ftiU give himfdf the 
air of a veiy learned and knowing man, by 
the ftrength of his pocket. The misfortune 
of the thing is, I have, as it happens fome- 
times, a greater ftock of learning than of money. 

The Gentleman I am fpeaking of, takes ad- 
vantage of the narrownefs of my circumftances 
in fuch a manner, that he has read all that I 
can pretend to, and runs me down with fuch 
a pofitive air, and with fuch powerful argu- 
ments, that from a very learned perfon I am 
thought a mere pretender. Not long ago I 
was relating that I had read fuch a paffage in 
’TaeituSy up Harts my young Gentleman in a 
full company, and pulling out his purfe offered 
to lay me ten guineas, to be flaked imme- 
diately in that Gentleman’s hands, (pointing 
to one fmoking at another table) that I was 
utterly miflaken. I was dumb for want often 
guineas; he went on unmercifully to triumph 
ovd my ignorance how to take him up, and 
told the whole room he had read Tacitus 
twenty times over, and fuch a remarkable in- 
cident as that could not efcape him. He has 
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‘ at this time three confiderable wagers depend- 
‘ ing between him and fome of his companions, 

‘ who are rich enough to hold an argument with 
‘ him. He has five guineas upon queftions in 
‘ Geography, two that the Ifle of Wight is a 
‘ Peninfula, and three guineas to one that the 
‘ world is round. We have a Gentleman comes 
to our ColFee-houfe, who deals mightily in 
‘ antique fcandal; iriy Difputant has laid him 
‘ twenty pieces upon a point of Hiftory, to wit, 

‘ that Cffar never lay with Cato's, filler, as is 

* fcandaloully reported by fome people. 

‘ There are feveral of this fort of fellows in 
‘ town, who wager themfelves into Statefmen, 

‘ Hiftorians, Geographers, Mathematicians, and 

* every other art, when the perfons with whont 
‘ they talk have not wealth equal to their learn- 
‘ ing. I beg of you to prevent, in thefe young- 
‘ fters, this compendious way to wifdom, which 
‘ colls other people fo much time and pains, and 
‘ you will oblige 

Your humble fervant. 

CofFee-houfe near the Pemple^ 
Aug. 12, lyii. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ TIJERE is a young Gentleman that lings 
£ XjL Opera-tunes or whillles in a full houfe. 

‘ Pray let him know that he has no right to a£l 
‘ here as if he were in an empty room: Be 
‘ pleafed to divide the Ipaces of a public room, 

‘ and certify Whilllers, Singers, and common 
- - ‘ Orators, 
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' Orators, that are heard further than their por* 

‘ tion of their room comes to, that the Law is 
‘ open, and that there is an equity which will 
‘ relieve us from fiich as interrupt us in our 
‘ lavx^ful difcourfe, as much as againft fuch as 

* Hop us on the road. I take thefe perfons, Mr. 

‘ Spectator, to be fuch trefpaflers as die 

* Officer in your ftage-coach, and am of the fame 
‘ fentiment with counfellor Ephraim. It is true 
< the young man is rich, and, as the vulgar fay, 

‘ needs not care for any body j but fure that is 

* no authority for him to go whiflle where he 
« pleafes. 

I am. Sir, 

Your mod: humble fervant, 

P. S. ‘ I have Chambers in the 'Temple^, and 

* here are Students that learn upon the Haut- 
‘ boy j pray defire the Benchers, that all Lawyers 
‘ who are proficients in wind-mufic may lodge' 
‘ to the ‘Ehames. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* are a company of young women w'ho 
‘ ’ ^ pafs our time very much together, and 
^ obliged by the mercenary humour of the 

men to be as mercenarily inclined as they are. 

, ‘ There vifits among us an old Bachelor whom 
^ each of us has a mind to. The fellow is rich, 
‘ and knows he may have any of us, therefore 
‘ is particular to none, but excelllvely ill-bred. 
‘ His plealantry confifts in romping, he fnatches 

kifies- 
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‘ kilTes tly furprife, puts his hand in our necks, 

‘ tears our fans, robs us of ribbons, forces letters 
‘ out of our hands, looks into any of our papers, 

‘ and a thoufand other rudenefles. Now what 
‘ I will defire of you is to acquaint him, by 
* printing this, that if he does not marry one 
‘ of us very fuddenly, we have all agreed, the 
‘ next time he pretends to be merry, to af&ont 
‘ him, and ufe him like a clown as he is. In 
‘ the name of the fifterhood I take leave of you, 

‘ and am, as they all are. 

Your conftant reader and well-wifoer. 

Mr. Spectat OR, 

' T And feveral others of your female readers, 

‘ have conformed ourfelves to your rules, even 
‘ to our very drefs. There is not one of us but 
‘ has reduced our outward petticoat to its ancient 
‘ fizable circumference, though indeed we re- 
, ‘ tain foil a quilted one underneath ; which 
‘ makes us not altogether unconformable to the 
‘ fafoion; but it is on condition, Mr. Spectator 
‘ extends not his cenfure too far. 'But we find 
‘ you men fecredy approve our pradice, by imi- 
‘ tating our pyramidical form; The fkirt of your 

* fafluonable coats forms as lar^e a circumference 

* as our petticoats j as thefe are fet out with 
‘ whalebone, fo are thofo with wire, to increafe 
‘ and fuftain the bunch of fold that hangs down 
‘ on each fide ; and the hat, I perceive, is de- 
‘ crealed in juft proportion to our head-dreftes. 
‘We make a regular figure, but I defy your 

‘ Mathe- 
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‘ Mathematics to give name to the form yon 
‘ appear in. Your architecture is mere 
‘ and betrays a worfe genius than ours ; there- 
‘ fore if you are partial- to your own Sex, I 
‘ fliall be lefs than I am now 
T Your humble fervant. 


N®I4.6 Friday, Auguft 17. 


Nemo vir magnus jine altquo affiatu divino unqmm fuit. 

Tull. 

All great men are in fome degree infpired. 

W E know the higheft pleafure our mind§ 
are capable of enjoying with compofure', 
vdien we read fublime thoughts communicated 
to us by men of great genius and eloquence! 
Such is the entertainment we meet with in the 
philofophic parts of Ciceros writings. Truth 
and good fenfe have there fo charming a drefs, 
that they could hardly be more agreeably re- 
prefented with the addition of poetical fiCtion 
and the power cf numbers. This ancient Au- 
thor, and a modern one, have fallen into my 
hands within thefe few days; and the impref- 
fiens they have left upon me, have at the pre- 
fent quite Ipoiled me - for a merry fellow. The 
modern is that admirable writer the Author of 
the Theory of the Earth. The fubjeCts v/ith 
which I have lately been entertained in them 

■both 
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both bear a near affinity j they are upon inquiries 
into Hereafter, and the thoughts of- the latter 
feem to me to be raifed above thofe of the 
former in proportion to his advantages of Scrip- 
ture and Revelation. If I had a mind to it, I 
could not at prefent talk of any thing elfe ; there- 
fore I fhall tranflate a palTage in the one, and 
tranfcribe a paragraph out of the other, for the 
Speculation of this day. Cicero tells us, that 
Plato reports Socrates, upon receiving his fen- 
tence, to have Ipoken to his Judges in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

‘ I have great hopes, oh my Judges, that it 
' is infinitely to my advantage that I am fent to 
‘ death : For it muft of neceffity be, that one 

* of thefe two things muft be the confequence. 
‘ Death muft take away all thefe fenfes, or con- 
‘ vey me to another life. If aU fenfe is to be 
‘ taken away, and death is no more than that 
■ profound fleep without dreams, in which we 
‘ are fometimes buried, oh Heavens ! how de- 
‘ firable is it to die ? how many days do we 
‘ know in life preferable to fuch a ftate ? But 
‘ if it be true that death is but a pafiage to 
' places which they who lived before us do now 

* inhabit, how much ftill Happkr is it to go 
‘ from thofe who call themfelves Judges, to 
' appear before thofe that really are fuch; before 
‘ Minos, Rhadamanthus, M.aciis, 'SxA Priptolemus, 
‘ and to meet men who have lived with juftice 
‘ and truth ? Is this, do you ihink, no happy 
‘ journey? Do you think it nothing to fpeak 
‘ with Orpheus, Mufseus, Homer, and Hejiodt 

V 0 L. II. ‘ A a ‘I 
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‘ I would, indeed, fuifer many deaths to enjoy 
‘ theie things. With what particular delight 
' Ihould I talk to PalamcdeSy Ajax, and others, 

‘ who like me have fuffered by the iniquity of 
* their Judges. I iliould examine the wifdom 
‘ of that great Prince, who carried fuch mighty 
‘ forces againft 'Troy ; and argue with Ulyjfes 
‘ Sijjfbus, upon difiicuk points, as I have 
‘ in converfation here, without being in danger 
‘ of being condemned. But let not tliofe among 
‘ you who have pronounced me an innocent 
‘ man be afraid of death. No harm can arrive at 
‘ a good man whether dead or living ; his affairs 
‘ are always under the direction of the Gods j 
‘ nor Vvill I belieye the fate which is allotted to 
‘ me myfelf this day to have arrived by chance j 
‘ nor have I ought to fay eitlier againft my Judges 
‘ or Accufers, but that they thought they did me 
‘ an injury — — -But I detain you too long, it is 
‘ time that I retire to death, and you to your 
‘ affairs of life j which of us has the better is 
‘ known to the Gods, but to no mortal man.’ 

The divine Socrates is here reprefented in a 
figure worthy his great wifdom and phiiolbphy, 
worthy the greateft mere man that ever breathed. 
But the modern difcourfe is written upon a fub- 
jedt no lefs than the diffolution of Nature itfelf. 
Oh how glorious is the old age of that great 
irian, who has fpent his time in fuch contem- 
plations as has made this ^ Beings what only it 
ihould be, an education for Heaven ! He has, 
according to the lights of Reafon and Revelation, 
which leemed to him cleai'eft, traced the fteps 

5 of 
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of Omnipotence : He has, with a celefdal am- 
bition, as far as it is confiftent with humility and 
devotion, examined the ways of Providence, 
from the creation to the diffolution of the vifible 
world. Howpkafing mufl: have been the fpe- x 
•culation, to obferve Nature and Providence move ' 
together, the phyfical and moral world march 
the lame pace: To obferve paradife and eternal 
fpring the feat of innocence, troubled feafons 
and angry Ikies the portion of wickednels and 
vice. When this admirable Author has reviewed 
all that has palled, or is to come, which relates 
to tlie habitable world, and run through the 
whole fate of it, how could a guardian Angel, 
that had attended it through all- its courfes or 
changes, fpeak more emphatically at the end of 
his charge, than does our Author when he makes, 
as itwere^ a funeral oration over this globe, look- 
ing to the point where it once hood } 

‘ Let us only, if you pleafe, to take leave of 
‘ this lubjed:, refledt upon this occafion on the 
‘ vanity and tranlient glory of this habitable 
‘ world. How by the force of one element 
* breaking loofe upon the reft, all the vanities 
‘ of nature, aU the works of art, all the labours 
‘ of men, are reduced to nothing. All that we 
admired and adored before as great and mag- 
‘ nificent, is obliterated or vanilhed j and another 
‘ forni and face of things, plain, fimple, and 
‘ every, where the fame, overlpreads the whole 
‘ earth. Where are now the, great empires of 
‘ the ’world, and their great imperial cities? 

‘ Their pillars, trophies and monuments of 
A a 2 ‘ glory ? 
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* glory ? Shew me where they ftood, read the 
infcription, tell me tire vidtor’s name; What 

‘ remains, ' what impreffions, what diiFerence, 

‘ or diflindtion, do you fee in this mafs of fire ? 
^ Rome kfclf, eternal Rome, the great city, the 

* emprefs of the world, whole domination and 
‘ fuperfirition, ancient and modern, make a great 
' part of the Hiftory of this earth, what is become 

* of her now? She laid her foundations deep, 
‘ and her palaces were ftrong and fumptuous ; 
“ She glorified herfelf, and lived delicioufly, and 
" laid in her heart, I fit a Qi^en, and lliail 
“ fee no for row But her hour is come, Ihe 
‘ is wiped away from tlie face of the earth, 
‘ and buried in everlafting oblivion. But it is 
‘ not cities only, and works of menl hands, but 
‘ the everlafting hills, the mountains and rocks 
‘ of the earth are melted as wax before the 
‘ fun, and “ their place is no where found.” 

Here flood the Alpes, the load of the earth, 
' that covered many countries, and reached their 
‘ arms from the ocean to the Black Sea-, this 
‘ huge mafs of ftone is Ibftened and diliblved 
‘ as a tender cloud into rain. Here ftood the 

* African mountains, and Ailas with his top 
‘ above tlie clouds ; there was frozen Cancajus, 
‘ and Paurtis, and Jmaus, and the mountains of 

* Afia-, and yonder towards the North, ftood 
the Riphaan clothed in ice and fnow. 

' All thefe are vanilhed, dropped away ,as the 
firow upon their heads. “ Great and marvel- 
lous are thy works, juft and true are tiny ways, 
“ thou King of Saints r Hallelujah.” T 

Saturday, 
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Pronuntiatio efi vods & vultus 6? gejim moieratio 
cum venujiate. Tull,' 

Delivery is a graceful management of the voice, 
countenance, and gefture. 

Mr. S P E.c TAT OR, 

‘ 1”"^ H E well reading of the Common- 

‘ A prayer is of fo great importance, and 
‘ fo much negledled, that I take the liberty to 
‘ oifer to your confideration fome particulars on 
‘ that fubjedt : And what more worthy your 
‘ obfervation than tills? A thing fo public, and 
‘ of fo high confequence. ; It is indeed wonder- 
‘ ful, that the frequent exercife of it fliould 
‘ not make, the performers of that duty more 
‘ expert in it. This inability, as I conceive, 

‘ proceeds from the little care that is taken of 
‘ their reading, while boys and at fchool, where 
‘ when they are got into Latm^ they are looked 
‘ upon as above Englijh, the reading of which 

* is wholly negiedted, or at leaft read to very 
‘ little purpofe, without any due obfervations 
‘ made to them of the proper accent and manner 
‘ of reading ; by this means they have acquired 

fuch ill habits as will not ealily be removed. 
‘ The only way that I know of to remedy this, 

* is to propofe fome perfon of great ability that 

A a 2 ‘ way 
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‘ way as a pattern for them ; example being 
‘ moft effectual to convince the learned, as well 
‘ as inftrud: the ignorant. 

‘ You muft know. Sir, I have been a con- 
‘ ftant frequenter of the Service of the Church 
‘ oi England for above thefe four years laft paft, 

‘ and until (S/mr/qy was feven-night never dif- 
‘ covered, to fo great a degree, the excellency 
‘ of the Common-prayer. ¥/hen being at St. 

‘ Janies & GarUc-HiU Qhmch., I heard the Ser- 
‘ vice read fo diftindlly, fo emphatically, and fo 
‘ fervently, that it was next to an Ihlpoffibillty 
‘ to be unattentive. My eyes and my thoughts 
‘ could not wander as ufual, but v/ere comined 
‘ to my prayers : I then -coniidered I acdreiTed 
‘ myfelf to the Almighty, and not to a beauti- 
‘ ful face. And when I refleded on my for- 
‘ mer performances of that duty, I found I 
‘ had run it over as a matter of form, in com- 
‘ parifon to the manner in which I then dif- 
‘ charged it. My mind v/as really afteded, and 
‘ fervent wifhes accompanied my words. The 
‘ Confeffion was read with fach a refigned hu- 
‘ mility, the Abfolution v/ith fuch a comfortable 
* authority, the Thanfgivings 'with fuch a re- 
ligious joy, as made me feel thofe affedions 
‘ of the mind in the manner I never did before. 
‘ To remedy therefore the grievance above eonl- 
‘ plained of, I humbly propole, that this excel- 
‘ lent reader, upon the next and every annual 
‘ affembly of the Clergy oi Sion-CoUege, and all 
‘ other conventions, ihould read Prayers before 
! them. For then thofe that are ahaid of 

‘ ftretch- 
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‘ ftretching theii- mouths, and fjwiling their foit 
^ voice, will learn to read with dearnels, londnefs, 

' and ftrength. Others that affedi; a rakhh neg~ 

‘ ligent air by folding their arms, and lolling on , 
‘ their book, will be taught a decent behaviour, 

* and comely eredion of body. ^ Thofe that read ’ 
‘ fo faft as if impatient of their work, may learn, 
‘ to ipeak deliberately. There is another fort 
‘ of perfons whom I call Pindaric readers, as 
‘ being confined to’ no fet meafure ; thefe pfc- 
‘ nounce five or fix words with great deliberation, , 
“ and the five or fix fubfequent ones with as great, 
‘ celerity ; The firfi: part of a fentence with a 
‘ very exalted voice, and the latter part with a fub-,, 
‘ miflive one ; Sometimes again with one fort of 
‘ a tone, and immediately after with a very dif- 
‘ fefent one. Thefe Gentlemen willlearn of my 
‘ admired reader an evennefs of voice and de- 
‘ livery. And all who are innocent of thefe 
‘ affedations, but read with fuch an indifferency 
‘ as if they did not underftand the language, may, 
‘ then be informed of the art of reading mov-r, 

‘ ingly and fervently, how to place the emphafis,. 
‘ and give the proper accent to each word, and 
‘ how to vary the voice according to the nature, 

‘ of the fentence. There is certa:inly a veiyt 
‘ great difierence between the reading a Prayer 
‘ and a Gazette, which I beg of you to inforra 
^ a . fet of readers, v/ho afied, forfopth, a certain. 

‘ Gentleman-like familiarity of tone, and mend 
‘ the language as they go on, cr54ng inftead of 
‘ Pardoneth and Abfolveth, Pardons and Abfoives, 

‘ Thefe are often pretty claffical ’ Ichdl'afs, and 
A a 4 , - ‘ v/ould 
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‘ would think it an unpardonable fin to read 
^ Virgil ot Martial with fo little tafte as they do 

* Divine Service. 

‘ This indifFerency feems to me to arife frorn 

* the endeavour of avoiding thu imputation of 

* Cant, and the falfe notion of it. It will be 

* proper therefore to trace the original and figni- 
‘ fication of this word. Cant is, by Ibme people, 

‘ derived firom one Andrew Card, who, they fay, 

‘ was a Prefbyterian Miniffcer in fome illiterate 
‘ part of Scotland, who by exercife and ufe had 

* obtained the faculty, alias gift, of talking in the 
‘ pulpit in fuch a dialed, that it is faid he was 
‘ underftood by none but his own congregation, 

* and not by m of them. Since Mailer Cant's 
‘ time it has been underftood in a larger fenfe, 

‘ and fignifies all fudden exclamations, whinings, 

‘ unufual tones, and in fine all praying and 

* preaching, like the unlearned of the Preiby- 
‘ terians. But I hope a proper elevation of voice, 

‘ a due emphafis and accent, are net to come 
‘ within this defeription : So that our readers may 
‘ dill be as unlike the Prefbyterian s as they pleafe. 

* The Diffenters (I mean fuch as I have heard) 
‘ do indeed elevate their voices, but it is with 
‘ fudden jumps from the lower to die higher 

* part of them 5 and that with fo little fenfe or 
‘ Ikill, that their elevation and cadence is bawl- 
‘ ingand muttering, They make ufe of an em- 

* phafis, but fo improperly, that it is often placed 

* on fome very infignificant particle, as upon if, 
® 01 and. Now if diefe improprieties have fo 

great an effed on the people, as we fee they 

f have, 
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‘ have, how great an influence would the Service 
‘ of our Church, containing the beft prayers 
‘ that ever were compofed, and that in terms 
‘ moft aiFeding, moft humble, and moft ex- 
‘ preffive of our wants, and dependence on the 
‘ objed of our worfhip, difpofed in moft proper 
‘ order, and void of all confufion; what in- 
‘ fluence, I fay, would thefe prayers have, were 
‘ they delivered with a due emphafis; and appo- 
‘ fite riling and variation of voice, the fentence 
‘ concluded with a gentle cadence, and, in a 
‘ word, with fuch an accent and turn of fpeech 
‘ as is peculiar to prayer. 

‘ As the matter of worfhip is now managed, 
‘ in diflenting congregations, you find infignificant 
‘ words and phrafes raifed by a lively vehemence } 
‘ in our own churches, the moil exalted fenfe 
‘ depreciated, by a difpalTionate indolence. I re- 

‘ member to have heard Dr. S e fay in his 

‘ pulpit, of the Common-prayeri that, at leaft, 
‘ it was as perfedl as any thing of human in- 
‘ ftitution: If the Gentlemen "who err in this 
‘ kind would pleafe to recolledl tire many pleafan- 
‘ tries they have read upon diofe who recite good 
‘ tilings with an ill grace, they would go on to 
‘ think that what in that cafe is only ridiculous, 
‘ in tliemfelves is impious. But leaving this to 
‘ their own reflexions, I fhall conclude this 
‘ trouble with what Ccefar faid upon the irregu- 
‘ larity of tone in one who read before him. 
“ Do you read or ling ? If you fing, you fing 
“ very ill.” 

T Your moft humble fervant- 

Monday, 
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-—.^Exempta juvai fpinis e plurihus ma. 

Hpr. Ep. 2. 1 . 2. V. 212. 

Better one thorn pluck’d out, than all remain. 

M y correfpondents affure me that the 
enormities which they lately complained 
of, and I publilhed an account of, are fo far 
from being amended, that new evils arife eveiy 
day to interrupt their converlation, in contempt 
of my reproofs. My friend who writes from the 
Goffee-houfe near the Temple, informs me that 
the Gentleman who confrantly fings a Voluntary 
in fpite of the whole company, was more mu- 
fical than ordinary after reading my Paper j 
and has not been contented with that, but has 
danced up to the glafs in the middle of the 
room, and pradtifed minuet-fteps to his own 
humming. The incorrigible creature has gone 
frill farther, and in the open Coffee-houfe, with 
one hand extended as leading a Lady in it, he 
has danced both Fmzri’ and Country-dances, and 
admonifhed bis fuppofed partner by fmiles and 
nods to hold up her head, and fall back, accord- 
ing to the refpedlive facings and evolutions of the 
dance. Before this Gentleman began this his 
exercife, he was, pleafed to clear his throat by 
coughing and Ipitting a full half hour 5 and a§ 

fcon 
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foon as he ftruek up, he appealed to an Attorney’s 
Clerk in the room, whether he hit as he ought, 

‘ Since you from death have faved me?’ and 
then aficed the young fellow (pointing to a 
Ghancery-bill under his arm) whether that was 
an Opera-fcore he carried or not ? Without flay- 
ing for an anfwer he fell into the exercife above- 
mer/doned, and: pradifed his airs to the full houle 
who were turned upon him, without the leaft 
fhame or repentance for his former tranfgreffions, 

I am to the laft degree at a lofs what to do 
with this young fellow, except I declare him 
an Outlaw, and pronounce it penal for any one 
to fpeak to him in the faid houfe which he 
frequents, and direct that he be obliged to drink 
his tea and coffee without fugar, and not receive 
from any perfon whatibever any thing above 
mere necelTaries. 

As we in E?tghnd a.te a fober people, and 
generally inclined ratlier to a certain baflifulnefs 
of behaviour in public, it is amazing whence 
fome fellows come whom one meets with in- 
this town; they do not at all feem to be the 
growth of our ifiand; the pert, the talkative, 
ail fuch as have no fenfe of the obfervation of 
others, are certainly of foreign extraftion. As 
for my part, L am as much furprifed when 
I fee a talkative EngUJhman, as I fliould be to 
fee the Indian pine growing on one of our 
quiekfet hedges. Where tliefe creatures get- 
fun enough, to make them fuch lively ani- 
mals and dull men, is above my phUofophy- 


There 
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There are another kind of impertinents which 
a man is perplexed with in mixed company, 
and thofe are your loud Ipeakers : Thefe treat 
mankind as if we were all deaf; they do not 
exprefs but declare themfelves. Many of thefe 
are guilty of this outrage out of vanity, becaufe 
they think all they fay is well; or that they 
have their own perfons in fuch veneration, that 
they believe nothing which concerns them can 
be infignificant to any body elfe. For thefe peo- 
ples fake, I have often lamented that we cannot 
clofe our ears with as much eafe as we can our 
eyes : It is very uneafy that we muft necefla- 
rily be under perfecution. Next to thefe bawlers, 
is a troublefom creature who comes with the air 
' of your friend and your intimate, and that is 
your whifperer. There is one of them at a CofFee- 
houfe which I myfelf frequent, who obferving 
me to be a man pretty well made for fecrets, 
gets by me, and with a whifper tells me things 
which all the town knows. It is no very hard 
matter to guefs at the fource of this impertinence, 
which is nothing elfe but a method or mechanic 
art of being wife. You never fee any frequent 
in it, whom you can fuppofe to have any thing 
in the world to do. Thefe perfons are worfe than 
bawlers, as much as a fecret enemy is more 
dangerous than a declared one. I wiih this my 
Coffee-houfe friend would take this for an inti- 
mation, that I have not heard one word he has 
told me for tliefe feveral years ; whereas he now 
thinks me the mod: trufty repolitory of his fecrets. 
The whilperers have a pleafant way of ending 
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the clofe converfation, with faying aloud, ‘ do 
‘ not you think fo?’ Then whiiper again, and 
then aloud, ‘ but you know that perfon 5’ then 
whifper again. The thing would be well enough, 
if they whifpered to keep the folly of what they 
fay among friends j but alas, they do it to pre- 
ferve the importance of their thoughts. I am 
fare I could name you more than one perfon 
whom no man living ever heard talk upon any 
fubjed in nature, or ever law in his whole life 
with a book in his hand, that I know not how 
can whifper fomething like knowledge of what 
has and does pafs in the world j which you would 
think he learned from fome familiar fpirit that did 
not think him w'orthy to receive the whole ftory. 

But in truth whifperers deal only in half ac- 
counts of what they entertain you with. A 
great help to their difcourfe is, ‘ That the town 
‘ fays, and people begin to talk very freely, and 
‘ they had it from perfons too confiderable to 
‘ be named what they will tell you when things 
* are riper.’ My friend has winked upon me 
any day fince I came to town laft, and has com- 
municated to me as a fecret, that he defigned 
in a very fhort time to tell me a fecret ; but I 
fhall know what he means, he now allures me, 
in lefs than a fortnight’s time. 

But I muft not omit the dearer part of man- 
kind, I mean the Ladies, to take up a whole 
Paper upon grievances which concern the men 
only ; but ihall humbly propofe, that we change 
fools for an experiment only. A certain fet of 
Ladies complain they are frequently perplexed 
' with 
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with a vifitant, who afFeds to be wifer than they 
,are ; which charader he hopes to prefei-ve by an 
obftinate gravity, and great guard againft difcover- 
ing his opinion upon any occafion whatfoever. A 
painful filence has hitherto gained him no farther 
.advantage, than that as he might, if he had be- 
haved himfelf with .freedom, been excepted againft, 
but as to this and that particular, he now offends 
in the whole. To relieve thefe Ladies, my good 
friends and correfpondents, I fhall exchange my 
dancing Outlaw for their dumb Vifitant, and aflign 
thelilent Gentleman all the haunts of the dancer: 
in order to which, I have fent them by the penny- 
poft the following Letters for their condud in 
their new converfations. 

SIR, , 

‘ ¥ Have, you may be fure, heard of your ir- 

* regularities witliout regard to my obfervations 
‘ upon ji'OUj but fhall not treat you with fo much 
‘ rigour as you deferve. If you will give your- 
‘ felf the tj'ouble to repair to the place mentioned 
‘ in the poftfcript to this Letter at fcven this 

* evening, you will be conduded into a ipacious 
' room well lighted, where there are Ladies 
‘ and Mufic. You will fee a young Lady laugh- 
‘ ing next the window to the ftreetj you may take 
‘ her out, for £he loves you as well as fhe does 
' any man, though fhe never faw you before. 

* She never thought in her life, any more than 
‘ yourfelf. She will not be fuiprifed when you. 
‘ accoft her, nor concerned when you leave her. 

‘ Haften from a place v/here you are laughed at, 
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* to one where you will be admired. You are 
of no confequence, therefore go where you 

‘ will be welcome for being fo. 

Your mofi; humble fervant. 

SIR, 

‘ Ladies whom you vifit, think a wife 

‘ man tlie moft impertinent creature living, 
“ therefore you cannot be offended that they are 
‘ dilpleafed with you. Why will you take pains 
‘ to appear v/ife, where you would not be the 
‘ more efteemed for being really fo ? Come to 

* us 5 forget the gigglers ; and let your inclination 
‘ go along with you whether you fpeak or are 
‘ fiient } and let all fuch women as are in a clan 
‘ or lifterhood, go their own way ; there is no 
' room for you in that cornpany who are of the 
‘ common tafte of the Sexj 

For women born to be controli’d 

Stoop to the forward and the bold ; ’ 

Affed the haughty, and the proud. 

The gay, the frolic, and the loud. T 
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Cut in manu ftt quern ejfe dementem velit, 

^em fapere^ quern fanari, quern in morhum injici, 
^em contra amarii quern accerfiri, quern expeti. 

Caecil. apud Tull. 

Who has it in her power to make any man mad, 
or in his fcnfes ; fick, or in health : and who can 
choofe the objecSt of her afFedtions at pleafure. 

T he following Letter and my anfwer (hall 
take up the prefent Speculation. 

Mr. Spectato r, 

' T Am the young widow of a country Gentle- 
* man who has left me entire miftrefs of a 
' large, fortune, which he agreed to as an equi- 
* valent for the difference in our years. In thele 
* circumftances it is not extraordinary to have a 
* crowd of admirers ; which I have abridged in . 
‘ my own thoughts, and reduced to a couple oF 
* candidates only, both young, and neither of 
‘ them difagreeable in their perfons ; according 
* to the common way of computing, in one 
* the eftate more than deferves my fortune, in 
^ the other my fortune more than deferves th& 

' eftate. When I conlider the firft, I own I am 
‘ fo far a woman I cannot avoid being delighted 
! with the thoughts of living great j but then he 

feems 
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' feems to receivd' fuch. a degree of courage 
^ from the knowledge of what he has, he looks 
‘ as if he was going to confer an obligation oh. 

* me ; and the readinefs he accofts me with, 

* makes me jealous I am only hearing a repeti-^ 

‘ tion of the fame things he has faid to a 
^ hundred women before. When I confider 
' the other, I fee myfeif approached with lb 
' much modefty and relpedt, and liich a doubt 
' of himfelf, as betrays, methinks, an alFedtion 
‘ within, and a belief at the fame time that he 
' himfelf would be the only gainer by my con^ 

‘ .fent. What an unexceptionable hulband could 
' I make out of both ! but lince that is impofe 
‘ lible, I beg to be concluded by your opinion ; 

‘ it is abfolutely in your power to difpofe of 

Your moft obedient fervant, 

Syhia. 

M A D A M, 

■^OU do me great honour in your application 
^ to me on this important occafion j I lhall 
therefore talk to you with the tendernefs of a 
father, in gratitude for your giving me the 
authority of one. You do not feem to make 
any great dillindlion between thefe Gentlemen 
as to their perfons ; the whole queftion lies upon 
their circumftances and behaviour 5. if the one 
is lefs relpedful becaufe he is rich, and the 
other more obfequious becapfe he is not foj 
they are in that point moved by the fame prin-^ 
ciple, the confideration of fortune, and you muft 
Vo i.. IL B h place 
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place them in each other’s circumftances, before 
you can judge of their inclination. To avoid 
confufion in difcuffing this point, I will call 
the richer man Strephon, and the other Florio. 
If you believe Florio with Strephon’ ^ eftate would 
behave loimielf as he does now, Florio is ctt- 
tainly your man ; but if you think Strepbony 
were he in Florio's condition, would be as ob- 
fequious as Florio is now, you ought for your 
own fake to choofe Strephon ; for w^here the men 
are equal, there is no doubt riches ought to 
be a reafon for preference. After this manner, 
my dear child, I would have you abftradt them 
from their circumftances; for you are to take 
it for granted, that he who is very humble only 
bccaufe he is poor, is the very fame man in nature 
with him who is haughty becaufe he is rich. 

When you have gone thus far, as to confider 
the figure they make towards you; you will 
pleafe, my dear, next to confider the appearance 
you make towards them. If they are men of 
dilcerning, they can obferve the motives of your 
heart ; . and Florio can fee when he is difregarded 
only upon account of fortune, which makes you 
to him a mercenary creature : and you are ftill 
the fame thing to Strepbony in taking him for 
his weaidi ordy : You are tlierefore to confider 
whether you had rather oblige, than receive 
an obligation. 

The marriage-life is always an infipld, a 
Vexatious, or an happy condition.' The firft is, 
when two people of no genius or tafte for them- 
feives meet together, upon fuch a fettiement as 
3 has 
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has been thought reafonable by parents and con- 
veyancers from an exadt valuation of the land 
and cafli of both parties : In this cafe the young 
Lady’s perfon is no more regarded, than the 
houfe and improvements in purchafe of an 
eliate ; but- fhe goes with her fortune, rather 
than her fortune witla her. Thefe make up 
the crowd or vulgar of the rich, and fill up 
the lumber of human race, without beneficence 
towards thofe below them, or relpedl towards 
thofe above them ; and lead a defpicable, in- 
dependent and uielefs life, without fenfe of the 
laws of kindnefs, good-nature, mutual offices, 
and the elegant fatisfadlions which flow, from 
reafon and virtue. 

The vexatious life arifes from a conjundtion 
of two people of quick take and refentment, 
put together for reafons well knov/n to their 
friends, in which elpecial care is taken to avoid 
(what they think the chief of evils) poverty, and 
enfure to them riches, with every evil befides. 
Thefe good people live in a conftant conftraint 
before company, and too great familiarity alone ; 
when they are within obfervation they fret at 
each other’s carriage and -behaviour '; when alone 
they revile each others perfon and condudt ; In 
company they are in a purgatory, when only 
together in an hell. 

' The happy marriage is, where two perfons 
meet and voluntarily make choice of each other, 
without principally regarding or negledting the 
circumftances of fortune or beauty. Thefe may 
Hill love in Ipite of adverfity or ficknefs : The 
Bhz i former 
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former we may in fome meafure defend ourfelves 
from, the other is the portion of pur very make. 
When you have a true notion of this fort of 
paffion, your humour of living great will vanilh 
out of your imagination, and you will find 
Love has nothing to do with State. Solitudcj 
with the perlbn beloved, has a pleafure, even 
in a woman’s mind, beyond fliow or pomp. 
You are therefore to confider which of your 
Lovers will like you beft undrefled, which will 
bear with you mofi: when out of humour j and 
your way to this is to alk of yourfelf, which 
of them you value moft for his own fake ? and ' 
by tha,t judge which gives the greater inifances 
of his valuing you for yourfelf only. 

After you have exprelfed fome fenfe of the 
humble approach of FJorio, and a little difdain 
at Strephofi’s alTurance in his addrefs, you cry 
out, ‘ What an unexceptionable huflband could 
‘ I make out of both !’ It w’^ould therefore, me- 
thinks, be a good way to determine yourfelf : 
Take him in whom what you like is not tranf* 
ferable to another , for if you choofe otherwife, 
there is no hopes your hufband will ever have 
what you liked in his rival ; but intrinfic qualities 
in one man may very probably purchafe every 
thing that is adventitious in another. In plainer 
terms j he whom you take for his perfonal per- 
fedtions will fooner arrive at the gifts of fortune, 
than he whom you take for the fake of his 
fortune attain to perfonal perfedions. If Sfre- 
phon is not as aecompliflied and agreeable as, 
Florio^ marriage to you will never ifiake him 

■■■ 'fo J 
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fo ; but marriage to you may make F/orio as 
rich as Strephon : Therefore to make a fure 
purchafe, employ fortune upon certainties^ but 
do not lacrifice certainties to fortune. 

I am, 

T Tour moft obedient, humble feryant. 


N®i 5 o Wednefday, Auguft 22. 


Fiil habet infelix paupertas durius in fe, 

fuod ridicuks homines facit 

Juv. Sat. 3, 152. 

Want is the fcorn of ev’ry wealthy fool, 

And wit in rags is turn’d to ridicule. 

, Drydek, 

A S I was walking in my chamber the morn- 
ing before I went laft into the country, 
I heard the Hawkers with great vehemence 
crying about a paper, intided, ninety-jime 
Plagues of an empty Purfe. I had indeed fome 
time before obferved, that the Orators of Grub- 
freet had dealt very much in Plagues. They 
have already publiflied in the lame month. 
The Plagues of Matrimony ; The Plagues of a 
fingle Life ; The nineteen Plagues of a Cham- 
bermaid ; The Plagues of a Coachman ; The 
Plagues of a Footman ; and The Plague of Plagues. 
The fuccefs thefe feveral Plagues m&t with, pro- 
bably gave occafion to the above-mentioned poem 
Bb 3 ■ on 
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on an empty Eurfe. However that be, the fame 
noife fo frequently repeated under my window, 
drew me infenfibly to think on fome of thofe in- 
conveniencies and mortifications which ufually 
attend on poverty, and in fhort,' gave birth to 
the prefent Speculation : For after my fancy had 
run over the mofi: obvious and common calamities 
which men of mean fortunes are liable to, it 
defcended to thofe little infuits and contempts, 
which though they may feem to dwindle into 
nothing when a man offers to defcribe them, are 
perhaps in themfelves more cutting and infup- 
portable than the former. ‘Juvenal, with a great 
deal of humour and reafon tells us, that nothing 
bore harder upon a poor man in his time, than 
the continual ridicule which his habit and drefs 
afforded to the Beaus of Rome. 

Sluid, quod materiam pralet caufafque joccrum 
Omnibus hie idem - ; Ji fada [sf fcilfa lacerna. 

Si toga fordidtda eji, fif niptd calceus alter 
Pelle patet, vel fi confuto vulnere crajjum 
Atque recens linim ojiendit non una Cicatrix. 

Juv. Sat, 3. V. 147. 

Add that the rich have ftill a gibe in flore. 

And will be monflrous witty on the poor ; 

For the torn furtout and the tatter’d veft, 

The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jeft; 

The greafy gown fully’d with often turning, 
■Gives 3 good hint to fay the man’s in mourningj 
Or if the fhoe be ript, or patch is put, 

He’s wounded, fee the plaifter on his foot. 

Dryden, 

7 ■ ' It 
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It is ott this occafioa that he afterwards adds 
the reflexion which I have chofen for my motto. 

Want is the fcorn of ev’ry wealthy fool, 

And wit in rags is turn’d to ridicule. 

Drydek, 

It mnfl; be confeflH that few things make a 
man appear more defpicable, or more prejudice 
his hearers againft what he is going to offer, 
than an aukward or pitiful drefs j infbmuch that 
I fancy, had himfelf pronounced one of his 
Orations with a blanket about Ins flioulders, more 
people would have laughed at his drefs tlian 
have admired his eloquence. This iaft reflexion 
made me wonder at a fet of men, who without 
being &bje£ted to it by the unkindnefs of their 
fortunes, are contented to draw upon tiiemfelves 
the ridicule of the world in tins particular j I 
mean fuch as take it into their heads, that the 
iirfl; regular flep to be a Wit is to commence 
a Sloven. It is certain nothing has lb much 
debaied that, which muft have been other^vife 
fo great a charadter ; and . I know not how to 
account for it, uniefs it may poffibly be in com- 
plaiiaace to thofe nanmv, minds who can have 
BO notion of tlje fame peffon’s poffeliing different 
accomphfhnients j or that it is a fort of facriiice 
which fome men are contented: to make to ca- 
iumny, by allowing it to faften on orxc part of 
their diarafter, while they are endeavouring to 
eftablifli another. Yet however unaccountable, 
this fooiifn cuftom is, I am afraid it could .plead 
a long preicription ; and probably gave too much 
B b 4 : occafloa 
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occafion for the vulgar definition ftill remaining 
among us of an Heathen Philofopher. 

I have feen the fpeech of a Perra-filius, fpoken 
in King Charles Second’s reign ; in which he 
defcribes two very eminent men, who were per- 
haps the greatefi: fcholars of their age j and after 
having mentioned the intire fi-iendfhip between 
them, concludes, * That they had but one mind, 

‘ one purfe, one chamber, and one hat.’ The 
men of bufinefs .were alfo infedled with a fort of 
fingularity little better than this. I have heard 
my fatlier fay, that a broad-brimmed hat, fhort 
hair,, and unfolded handkerchief, were in his 
time abfblutely neceffary to denote a notable 
mans and that he had known two or three, 

, who afpired to the charadter of very notable,, 
wear ftioe-ftrings with great fuccefs. 

To the honour of our prefent age it muft be 
allowed, that fome of our greateft Genius’s for 
Wit and Bufmefs have almoft intirely broke the 
neck of thefe abfurdities. 

ViSlor, after having difpatched the moft im- 
portant affairs of the commonwealth, has appeared 
at an aflembly, where all the Ladies have de- 
clared him the genteeleft man in the company; 
and in Atticus, though every way one of the 
greateft Genius’s the age has produced, one fees 
necking particular in his drefs or carriage to 
denote his pretenfions • to Wit and Learning : 
fo that at prefent a man may venture to cock 
up his hat, and wear a fafhionable wig, without 
feeirg rafcen for a rake or a fool. 

The 
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The medium between a fop and a floven 'is 
what a man of fenfe would endeavour to keep ; 
yet I remember Mr. OJborn advifes his fon to 
appear in his habit rather above than below his 
fortune ; and tells him, that he will find an 
handfom fuit of clothes always procures ibme 
additional refped. I have indeed myfelf obferved 
that my Banker ever bows loweft to me when I 
wear my full-bottomed wig ; and writes me Mr, 
or Efq ; accordingly as he fees me drefled. 

I fhall conclude this Paper with an adventure 
which I was myfelf an eye- witnefs of very lately. 

I happened the other day to call in at a cele- 
brated Coffee-houfe near the Temple. I had not 
been there long when there came in an elderly 
man very meanly drefied, and fat down by me ; 
he had a thread-bare loofe coat on, which it 
was plain he wore to keep himfelf warm, and 
not to favour his under-fuit, which feemed to 
have been at lead: its contemporary : His fhort 
wig and hat were both anfwerable to the i-efi: 
of his apparel. He was no fooner feated than 
he called for a difh of tea ; but as feveral Gen- 
tlemen in the room wanted other things, the 
boys of the houfe did not think themfelves at 
leiiure to mind him. I could obferve the old 
■fellow was very uneafy at the affront, and at 
his being obliged to repeat his commands feveral 
times to no purpofe ; until at lad; one of the lads 
prefcnted him v/ith fome dale tea in a broken 
difn, accompanied with a plate of brown fugar; 
which fo railed nis indignation, that after feveral 
pbiigirsg appellations of dog and rafcal, he afked 
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Mm aloud before die whole compaoj, ® Why 
‘ he mull be iiled with kfs thas that 

® Fop there F pointing t© a weE-drefled young 
Gentleman who was drinking tea at tiie op- 
pofite table. The boy of the iioiife replied witli 
a great deal of pertnefe, that his mailer had two 
forts of cullornes’s, and tliat tlie Gentieman at 
the other table had given him many a litpmce 
for wiping his Ihoes* By this time the yonsg 
Templar, who found Ms honour concerned in 
the dilpute, and that the eyes of the whole 
ColFee-houfe were upcm birrij had thrown aide 
a paper he had in his hand^ and was coming 
towards us, wMle we at the table mi^e what 
hafte we Could to get away from the impending 
quarrel, but were al of ns furprifed to fee him 
as he apprmched nearer put on an air of defe- 
rence and rd^<5. To whom the old man faid, 

‘ Hark you, firrah, i will pay off your extrava- 

* gant bills, once more; but will take effeQual 

* cai-e for the future, that your prodigally lliall 
® not ipirit up a parcel , of rafcais to infalt your 
® father,’ 

Though I by no means approve either the 
impudence of the fervants or the extravagance 
of the fon, I cannot but think the old Gentleman 
was in fome meafiire juffly ferved for walking 
in mafquerade, I mean appearing in a drefs fo 
pinch beneath hb qualiy and ellate* X 


Thurfday, 
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Thurfday, Auguft 23 . 


Maxim&s mriutes jacers 
domimnts. 


mtna neceffe eft Volupate 
TulL de Kn- 


In the purfuit of Pieafure, the greateft virtues 
lie negleAed. 

I Know no one charader that gives reaibn a 
greater lliock, at the fame time that it pre- 
fents a good ridiculous image to the ima^na- 
tion, than that of a man of Wit and Pieafure 
about the town. This defcription of a man of 
fafhion Ipoken by fome with a mixture of fcorn 
and ridiculcj by others with great gravity as a 
laudable diftindion, is in every body’s mouth 
that fpends any time in oonverfation. My 
friend Will Honeycomb has this exprel- 
lion very frequently ; and I never could under- 
ftand by the ilory which follows, upon his men- 
tion of fuch a one, but that his man of Wit 
and Pieafure was either a drunkard too old for 
wenching, or a young lewd fellow with fomp 
livelinefs, who would converfe with you, receive 
kind offices of you, and at the fame time de- 
bauch your fifter, or lie with your wife. Ac- 
cording to his defcription, a man of Wit, 
when he could have wenches for crowns apiece 
which he liked quite as well, would be lb ex- 
travagant as to bribe fervants^ make falfe friend- 
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&ipSj fight relations : I lay, according to him, 
plain and Ample vice was too little for a man 
of Wit and Pleafurej but he would leave an 
eafy and acceflible wickednefs, to come at the 
fame thing with only the addition of certain 
falfhood and poffible murder. Will thinks 
the town grown very dull, in that we do not 
hear ib much as we ufed to do of thefe cox- 
combs, w'hom (without obferving it) he defcribes 
as the mofl infamous rogues in nature, with re- 
lation to friendfhip, love, or converfation. 

When Pleafiire is made the chief purfuit of 
life, it will neceilarily follow that fuch mon- 
gers as thefe will arife from a conftant applica- 
tion to fuch blandilhments as naturally root out 
the force of reafon and reflexion, and fubflitute 
in their place a general impatience of thought, 
and a conftant pruriency of inordinate defire. 

Pleafure, when it is a man’s chief purpofe, 
difappoints itfelf j and the conftant application 
to it palls the faculty of enjoying it, though it 
leaves the fenfe of our inability for that we whh, 
with a difrelifh of every thing elfe. Thus the 
intermediate feafons of the man of Pleafure are 
more heavy than one would impofe upon the 
vileft criminal. Take him when he is awaked 
too foon after a debauch, or difappointed in fol- 
lowing a worthlefs woman without truth, and 
there is no man living whofe Being is fuch a 
weight or vexation as his is. He is an utter 
ftranger to the pleafing reflexions in the evening 
of a well-lpent day, or the gladnefs of heart or 
quicknefs of fpirip in the morning after pro- 
found 
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found fleep or indolent flumbers. He is not to 
be at eafe any longer than he can keep rea&a 
and good fenfe without his curtains ; otherwife 
he will be haunted with the reflexion, that he 
could not believe fuch a one the woman that 
upon tiial he found her. What has he got by 
,his conqueft, but to think meanly of her for 
whom a day or two before he liad the higheft 
honour ? and of himfelf for, perhaps, wronging 
the man whom of all men living he himfelf 
would leaft: willingly have injured ? 

Pleafure Seizes the whole 'man who addiSs 
himfelf to it, and will not give him leifure for 
any good office in life which contradidls the gaiety 
of the prefent hour. You may indeed obferve 
in people of Pleafure a certain complacency 
and abfence of all feverity, which the habit of a 
loofe unconcerned life gives them 5 but tell the 
man of Pleafure your fecret wants, cares, or 
forrows, and you will find he has given up the 
■ delicacy of his paffions to the cravings of his 
appetites. He little knows the perfed joy he 
lofes, for the difappointing gratifications which 
he purfues. He looks at Pleafure as Ihe ap- 
proaches, and comes to him with the recom- 
mendation of warm willies, gay looks, and 
graceful motion 5 but he does not obferve how 
Ihe leaves his prefence with diford er, impotence, 
down-caft fhame, and confcious imperfedion. 
She makes our youth inglorious, our age' 
fliameful. 

Will Honeycomb gives us twenty in- 
timations in an evening of feverd hags whofe 

bloom 
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bloom was given up to bis arms j and would 
raife a value to bimfelf for having bad, as tbe 
phrafe is, very good women. Will’s good 
women are the comfort of his heart, and fop- 
port him, I warrant, by the memoiy of paft 
interviews with peribns of their condition. No, 
there is not in the world an occafion wherein 
vice makes fo phantaffical a figure, as at the 
meeting of two old people who have been 
paitners in unwarrantable Pieafore. To tell a 
toothlefs old Lady that foe once had a good 
fet, or a defundt wencher that he once was 
the admired thing of the town, are fatires in- 
fiead of applaufes 5 but on the other fide, con- 
fider the ofd age of thofe wh® have pafled their 
days in labour, indufoy, and virtue, their de- 
cays make them but appear the more venera- 
ble, and the imperfeftions of their bodies are 
beheld as a misfortune to human fociety that 
their make is fo little durable. 

But to return more direitly to my man of 
Wit and Pieafore. In all orders of men, where- 
ever this is the chief charadler, the perfon 
who wears it is a negligent friend, father, and 
hufoand, and entails poverty on his unhappy 
defcendants. Mortgages, difeafes, and fettle- 
ments are the legacies a man of Wit and 
Pieafore leaves to his family. All the poor 
rogues that make foch lamentable fpeeches after 
every feffions at Tybum, were, in their way, 
men of Wit and Pieafure, before they fell infe 
tlie adventures which brought them thither. 


Irrefolu- 
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IrrefolBtion and proeraftination in all a man’s 
affairs, are the natural efe<Ss of being addicted 
to Pleafure : Difhonour to the Gentleman and 
Bankruptcy to the Trader, are the portion of 
either whofe chief purpofe of life is deEght, 
The chief caufe that this purfuit has been in 
all ages received with fo much quarter from 
the foberer part of mankind, has been that fome 
men of great talents have facrificed themfelves 
to it : The frining qualities of fuch people have 
given a beauty to whatever they were engaged 
in, and a mixture of Wit has recommended 
madnefs. For let any man who knows what 
it is to have paffed much time in a feries of 
Jollity, Mirth, Wit, or humorous Entertain- 
ments, look back at what he was all that while 
a doing, and he will find that he has been at 
one inftant fharp to fome man he is ferry to 
have offended, impertinent to fome one it was 
cruelty to treat with fuch freedom, ungrace- 
fully noify at fuch a time, unfkilfully open at 
fuch a time, unmercifully calumnious at iuch a 
timej and from tire whole courfe of his ap- 
plauded fatisfaftions, unable in the end to re- 
coiled any circumftance which can add to the 
enjoyment of Ins own mind alone, or which 
he would put his charader upon with other 
men. Thus it is vsdth thofe who are beft made 
for becoming Pleafures; but how monftrous is 
it in the generality of mankind who pretend this 
way, without genius or inclination towards it ? 
The fcene then is wild to an extravagance : This 
is as if fools £houi^ mimic madmen. Plea- 
fure 
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jfure of tliis kind is the intemperate meals and 
loud jollities of the common rate of the country 
Gentlemen, whole pradice and way of enjoy- 
ment is to put an end as fall as they can to that 
little particle of reafon they have when they 
are fober : Thefe men of Wit and Pleafure dif- 
patch their fenfes as fall as pollible by drinking- 
until they cannot tafte, fmoking until they can- 
not fee, and roaring until they cannot hear. T 
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Like leaves on trees the race of man is found. 

Pop e. 

T here is no Ibrt of people whofe con- 
verfation is fo plealant as that of military 
men who derive their courage and magnanimity 
from thought and reflexion. The many adven- 
tures which attend their way of life makes their 
converfation lb full of incidents, and gives them 
fo frank an air in fpeaking of what they have 
been witnelTes of, that no company can be more 
amiable than that of men of fenfe who are 
Soldiers. There is a certain irregular way in 
their narrations or difcourfe, which has fome- 
thing more warm and pleafing than we meet 
with among men, who are ufed to adjuft and 
methodize their thoughts. 

"3 
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I was this evening walking in the fields with' 
my friend Captain SENtRV'i' "and I could not,^' 
from the many relations which I drew him into 
of what paffed when he was in the fervkey for-- 
bear expreffing my wonder, that the fear of 
death, which we, the reft of mankind, arm 
ourfelves againfi: with fo much contemplation, 
reafon and philofophy, fliould appear fo little irf 
camps, that common men march into opeii 
breaches, meet oppofite battalions, not only 
without relud;ance but with alacrity. My fiiend 
anfwered what I faid in the following manner t 

* What you wonder at may very naturaflly beS 
' the fubjedt of admiration to all who are not. 
‘ converfant in camps; but when a man ha^ 
‘ Ipent fome time in that way of life, he obferve^ 

‘ a certain mechanic courage which the ordinary 
‘ race of men become mafters offrom adting al- 
‘ ways in a crowd : They fee indeed many drop, 

* but then they fee many more alive j they ob- 

* ferve themfelves. efcape very narrowly* and 

* they do not know why they fliould not a^nl 

* Befides which general way of loofe thinking,’ 
‘ they ufually Ipend the other part of their time? 

* in pleafures upon which their minds are- io 

* intirely bent, that fliort labours or dangers' 
‘ are but a cheap purchafe of |ollity, triumph,' 
‘ vidtory, freih quarters, new Icenes, and - un- 

* common adventures. Such are the thoughts 

* of the executive part of ^n army, and indeed 

* of the grofs of mankiri ^ir^g e neral non e 

ever made any 
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* of arms. Thofe who are formed for Gom- 

* mand, are fuch as have reafoned themfelves, out 

* of a confideration of greater good than length 

* of days, into fuch a negligence of their Being, 
‘ as to make it their firft pofition, that it is 

* one day to be refigned j and fince it is, in 

* the profecution of worthy adions and fervice 

* of mankind they can put it to habitual hazard. 

* The event of our defigns, they fay, as it re- 

* lates to others, is uncertain; but as it relates 

* to ourfelves it muft be profperous, while we 

* are in the purfuit of our duty, and within 
‘ the terms upon which Providence has enfured 

* our happinefs, whether we die or live. All 

* that Nature has prefcribed mUft be good j 

* and as death is natural to us, it is abfurdity to 

* -fear it. Fear lofes its purpofe when we are 

* fure it cannot preferve us, and we fhould draw 
‘ refolution to meet it from the impoflibility 

* to efcape it. Without a relignation to the 

* neceffity of dying, there can be no capacity 

* in man to attempt any thing that is glorious; 
‘ but when they have once attained to that per- 

* fedion, the pleafures of a life ipent in martial 
‘ adventures, are as great as any of which the 

* human mind is capable. The force of reafon 
‘ gives a certain beauty, mixed with the con- 

* fcience of well-doing and thirft of glory, to all 

* which before was terrible and ghaflly to the 

* imagination. Add to this, that the fellowlhip 
‘ of danger, the common good of mankind, the 

* general caufe, and the manifeft virtue you 

obferve in lb many men, who made no 
5 ' ‘ figure 
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* iigureuntil that day, are fo many incentives to 
‘ deftroy the little confideration of their own 
' perfons. Such are the heroic part of Soldiers 

* who are qualified for Leaders : As to the reft 

* whom I before fpoke of, I know not how it 
‘ is, but they arrive at a certain habit of being 

void of thought, inlbmuch that on occafion 
of the moft imminent danger they are ftili in 
‘ die lame indifference. Nay I remember an 
inftmce of a gay Frenchman, yfho was led 
‘ on in batde by a fuperior Officer, (whole 
‘ condud it was his cuftom to fpeak of always 
^ with contempt and rallery) and in the begin- 
‘ ning of the adion received a wound he was 
‘ fenfible was mortal ; his reflexion on this oc- 

* cafion was, “ I wilh I could live another hour, 
“ to fee how this blundering Coxcomb Will 

get clear of this bufinels.” 

‘ I remember two young fellows who rid in 
‘ the fame fquadron of a troop of horfe, who 
‘ were ever together; they eat, they drank, 

* they intrigued ; in a word, all their paffions 
‘ and affedions feemed to tend the fame way, 

* and they appeared lerviceable to each other in 
® them. We were in the dulk of the evening 
‘ to march over a river, and the troop thefe 

* Gendemen belonged to were to be tranlported 
‘ in a ferry-boat, as fall as they could. One 
‘ of the friends was now in the boat, while 
‘ the other was drawn up with others by the 
‘ water-fide waiting the return of the boat. "A 
‘ diforder happened in the palTage by an unraly 
‘ horfe ; and a Gentleman who had the rein of 

C c 2 his 
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‘ ,his horfe negligently under His arm, was forced 
‘ into the water by his horfe’s jumping over^ 

^ The friend on the ihore cried out, “ iWlio 
“ is that is drowned trow ?” He was immedi-r 

* ately anfwered.“ Your friend, Harry ‘I'bo7npfon” 

* He very gravely replied, “ Ay, he had a mad 
“ horfe*” This diort epitaph from fuch a fa-, 

‘ miliar, without more words, gave me, at that 
‘ time under twenty, a very moderate opinion 
‘ of the friendlhip of companions. Thus is 
‘ alfedion and every other motive of life in 
‘ the generality 'rooted out by the prefent bufy 
‘ fcene about them; They lament no man whofe 
‘ capacity can be fupplied by another j and 
‘ where men converfe without delicacy, the next 

* man you meet with will ferve as well as he 

* whom you have lived with half your life. 

‘ To fuch the devaftation of countries, the mi- 

* fery of inhabitants, the cries of the pillaged, 

‘ . and the filent forrow of the great unfortu- 
‘ nate, are ordinary objefts; their minds are 
‘ bent upon tlie little gratifications of their own 

fenfes and appetites, forgetful of compaffion, 
*’ infenfible of glory, avoiding only flrame ; their 
“ whole heart is talcen up with the trivial hope 
‘ of meeting and being merry. Thefe are the 
‘ people who make up the grofs of the Sol- 
‘ ■ diery : But the fine Gentleman in that band 
of men, is fuch a one as I have now in 
‘‘my eye, who is foremofi: in all danger to 
‘Which he is ordered. His Officers are his 
‘ friends and companions, as they are men of 
‘ Honour and Gentlemen ; the private men his 

‘ brethren 
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‘ bjethren, as they are of his ipecies. He is 

* beloved of all that behold him : They wiih 
' him in danger as he views’ their ranks, that 
‘ they may have occafions to fave him at their 
‘ own hazard. Mutual love is the order of the 
‘ files where he commands ; every man afraid 

* for himfelf and his neighbour, not left their 
‘ Commander ftiould punifh them, but left he 
‘ fiiould be offended. Such is his Regiment 

who knows mankind, and feels their diftreffes 
‘ fo far as to prevent them. Juft in diftributihg 
‘ what is their due, he would think himfelf 
‘ below their Taylor to wear a fnip of theft 
‘ clothes in lace upon his own ; and below the 
‘ moft rapacious Agent, Ihouid he enjoy a far- 
‘ thing above his own pay. Go on, brave man, 
‘ immortal Glory is thy fortune, and immortal 
‘ Happinefs thy reward.’ T 


Saturday. 
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H^het natura ut diarum omnium rerum fu vivendi 
mdum ; fene£ius autem peraSiio atatis ejl tanquam 
fabula. Cujus defatigationem fugere dshemus 
fertim adjunSid Jatietate. Tull. De Sene£l. 

Xiife, as well as all other things, has its bounds 
aligned by nature ; and its conclufion, like the 
laft ad of a play, is .old age; the fatigue of 
which we ought to Ihun, efpecially when our 
. appetites ate fully fatisfied. 

F all the impeftinent Wiflies which we 
hear expreffed in converfation, there is 
not one more unworthy a Gentleman or a Man 
of liberal education, than that of wifhing one’s 
felf younger. I have obferved this Wifh is 
ufually made upon fight of fome objed which 
gives the Idea of a pafi: adion, that it is no dif- 
honour to us that we cannot now repeat; or 
elfe on what was in itfelf fliameful when we 
performed it. It is a certain fign of a foolilh 
or a diflblute mind if we want our youth again 
only for the ftrength of bones and finews which 
we once were mailers of, It is (as my author 
has it) as abfurd in an old man to wilh for 
the ftrength of a youth, as it would be in a 
young man to wifti for the ftrength of a bull 
pr a horfe* Thefe Wifties are both equally out 

of 
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of Nature, which ihould dire<fl in all things 
that are not contradictory to jufhce, law, and 
reafon. But though every old man has been 
young, and every young one hopes to be old, 
there feems to be a moft unnatural mifunder- 
ftanding between thofe two Itages of life. Tais 
unhappy want of commerce arifes from the 
infolent arrogance or exultation 'in youth, and 
the irrational deipondence or'Telf-pity in age. 
A young man whofe paffion and ambition is to 
be good and wife, arid an old one who has 
no inclination to be lewd or debauched, are quite 
unconcerned in this Speculation ; but the cocldng 
young fellow who treads upon the toes of his 
elders, and the old fool who envies the laucy 
pride he fees in him, are the objedts of our 
prefent contempt and derifion. Contempt and 
Derilion are harfli words j but in what manner 
can one give advice to a youth in the purfuit i 
and polTeffion of feniual pleafures, or afford pity ; 
to an old man in the impotence and defire of 
enjoying them ? When young men in public s 
places betray in their deportment an abandoned 
refignation to their appetites, they give to fober 
minds a profpedt of a defpicable age, which, 
if not interrupted by death in the midft of thdr 
follies, mufi; certainly come. When an old 
man bewails the lofs of fuch gratifications which 
are paft, he difcovers a monftrous inclination to 
that which it is not in the courfe of Providence 
to recal. The ftate of an old man, who is 
difiatisfied merely for his being fuch, is the 
mofi: out of all meafures of reafon and good 
C c 4 fenfe 
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we have any account of from 
th^_higheft Angel to the Ipweft Worm. How 
jniferable is ^the contemplation to confider a 

^ created things, 
befides h^elf and Devils, are following the 
order of Providence) fretting at the courfe of 

the Ible malecontent 
Creation. But let us a little reflea upon 
what.he has loft_ by the number of years: 
The paffions which he had in his youth are not 
to be obeyed as they were then, but reafon is 

' Sem ^tbout the difturbance of 

toem. _ An old Gentleman the other day in 
difcourfe with a fnend of his (reflecting upon 
fome adventures they had in youth toleS 
cried out, ‘ Oh Jack, thofe were happy^days !’ 

‘ we Id ^ more quietly than 

r: sVisTr'i “• 

yc^thep,eafu.s„nrir„:r''r^^^^ 

« Srffn -S ‘y diftempe.- and it is 
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ur tseing, the conlcience of a vood fomp 
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cornmerce of honefl: men, onr capacities for 
^ iuch . enjoyments are enlarged by years. While 

health endures, the latter part of life, in the 
eye of reafon, is certainly the more eligible. 
The memory of a well-fpent youth gives a 
: peaceable, unmixed, and elegant pleafure to the 

mind} and to llich who are fo unfortunate as 
j not to be able to look back on youth with 

fatisfadion, they may give themfelves no litde 
i confolation that they are under no, temptation to 

! repeat their follies, and that they at prefent de- 

fpife them. It was prettily faid, ‘ He that would 
be long an old man, mull: begin early to be 
‘ one f It is too late to refign a thing after a 
man is robbed of it; therefore it is necellary 
lhat before the arrival of age we bid adieu to 
I the purfuits of youth, otherwife fenfual habits 

^ will live in our imaginations when our limbs 

% .cannot be fubfervient to them. The poor fel- 

low who loft his arm laft liege, will tell you, he 
' feels the lingers that were buried in Flanders 

ake every cold morning at Chelfea. 

The fond humour of appearing on the gay 
and falhionable world, and being applauded for 
I trivial excellencies, is what makes youth have 

I age in contempt, and makes age relign with fo 

^ ill a grace the qualifications of youth: But this 

in both Sexes is inverting all. things, and turning 
,, the natural courfe of our minds, which Ihould 

i . build their approbations and dillikes upon what 

j'; nature and reafon dictate, into chimera and 

' . npnfiifion. 

I - ■ . 

Ago, 
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Age, in a virtuous perlbn, of either Sex, 
carries in it an authority which makes it pre- 
ferable to all the pleafures of youth. If to be 
iMuted, attended, and confulted with deference, 
are inftances of pleafure, they are fuch as never 
fail a virtuous old age. In the enumeration of 
the imperfedtions and advantages of the younger 
and later years of man, they are fo near in their 
condition, that metliinks, it ihould be incredible 
we fee fo little commerce of kindnefs between 
them. If we confider youth and age with Tully^ 
- regarding the atEnity to death, youth has many 
more chances to be near it than age y what youth 
can fay more than an old man, ‘ He fliall live 
‘ until night?’ Youth catches dillempers more 
eafily, its ficknefs is more violent, and its re- 
covery more doubtful. The youth indeed hopes 
for many more days, fo cannot the old man. 
The youth’s hopes are ill-grounded ; for what 
is more foolifh than to place any confidence upon 
an uncertainty ? But the old man has not room 
fo much as for hope j he is ftill happier than 
the youth, he has already enjoyed what the 
other does but hope for : One withes to live 
• long, the other has lived long. But alas, is 
there any thing in human life, the duration of 
which can be called long? There is nothing 
which muft end to be valued for its continuance. 
If hours, days, months, and years pafs away, it 
is no matter what hour, what day, what month, 
or what year we die. The applaufe of a good 
Ad:or is due to him at whatever fcene of the 
play he makes his exit. It is thus in the life of a 

man 
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man 'of fenfe, a ihort life is fufficient to manifefl: 
himfelf a man of honour and virtue j when he 
ceafes to be fuch he has lived too long, and while 
heis fuch, it is of no confequence to him how long 
he fhall be fo, provided he is fotoius life's end. 

T ‘ 
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Nemo repntefuit twrpiffmus^ Juv. Sat. 2. v. 35, 
No man e’er reach’d the heights of vice at firft. 

‘ T A. T E* 

Mr. Spectator, 

* O'U are frequent in the mention of mat^ ' 

1 * JL ters which concern the feminine world, 

^ ‘ and take upon you to be very .fevere againft 

‘ men upon all thofe occafions : But all this 
‘ while I am afraid you have been very little 
f * converlant with women, or you would know 

* the generality of them are not fo angry as 

I * you imagine at die general vices among us. 

I * I am apt to believe (begging your pardon) 

t ‘ that you are ftill what I myfelf was once, 

f * a queer modefl: fellow ; and therefore, for 

I ‘ your information, fhall give you a fhort ac- 

^ count of myfelf, and die reafons why I was 
^ forced to wench, drink, play, and do every 
- ‘ thing which are neceffary to the charadler 

‘ of a man of Wit and Pleafure, to be tvell 
I ' with the Ladies, 
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‘ You 


THS. SPECTATOR, 

' You are to know tlien that I was bred a 
‘ Gentleman, and had the finilhing part of my 

* education under a man of great probity, wit, 

‘ and learning, in one of our Univerfities. I 

* will not deny but this made ray behaviour 

* and mien bear in it a figure of thought ra- 

* ther than action ; and a man of a quite con-* 
‘ trary charadter, who never thought in his- 
‘ life, rallied me one day upon it, and faid,’ 
‘ he believed I was ftill a virgin. There was 
‘ a young Lady of virtue prefent, and I was 
‘ not dilpleafed to favour the infinuation ; but 

* it had a quite, contrary effedt from what I 

* expedled. I was ever after treated with great 

* coldnefs both by that Lady and all tlie reft 

* of my acquaintance. In a very little time I 

* never came into a room but I could hear a 
‘ whiiper, here comes the maid : A girl , of hu- 
‘ mour would on fome occafion lay, why how 

* do you know more than any of us ? An ex- 

* preffion of that kind was generally followed 

* by a loud laugh: In a word, for no other 

* fault in the world than that they really 
‘ thought me as innocent as themfelves, I be- 

* came of no confequence among them, and 

* was received always upon the foot of a jell. 

* This made lb llrong an impreffion upon me, 
‘ that I refolved to be as agreeable as the bell 
‘ of the men who laughed at me j but I ob- 

* ferved it was nonfenfe for me to be impu- 
dent at firfi: among thofe who knew me : 

‘ My charadler for modefty was fo notorious 
‘ wherever I had hitherto appeared, that I 

refolved 
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‘ refolved to ihew my new face in new quarters 
, of the world. My firft ftep I chole with 
^ judgment ; for I went to AJrop, and came 
^ down among a crowd of Academics, at one 
^ dafh, the impudenteft fellow that they had 

* ever feen in their lives. Flufhed with this 
^ fuccels, I made love and was happy, Upoi> 
‘ this conqueft I thought it would be unHke 
^ a Gentleman to flay longer with my Mifbrefs, 

^ and crofled the country to Bury i I could 
^ give you a very good account of myfelf at 
^ that place ahb. At thefe two ended my firft 
^ fiimmer of gallantry. The winter following, 

‘ you would wonder at it, but I relapfed into 
‘ modefty upon coming among people of figure 

* in London, yet not fo much but that the 

* Ladies who had formerly laughed at me; 
t faid, Blefs us ! how wonderfully that Gentle- 

* man is improved ? Some familiarities about 

* the Play-houfes towards the end of the enfuing 
winter, made me conceive new hopes of ad- 
ventures; and inftead of returning the next 

* fummer to Aflrop ot Bury, I thought myfelf 
. qualified to go to Epfom, and followed a young 
‘ woman, whole relations were jealous of my 

* place in her fa,vour, to Scarhoroitgh. I carried 

* my point, and in my third year alpired to go 
‘ to Tunbridge, and in the autumn of the fame 
^ year made my appearance at Bath. I wa^ 
‘ novv got’ into the .way of talk proper for 

* Ladies, and was run into a vaft acquaintance 
‘ arnong them, winch I always improved to 
^ the bell . advantage. In all this ■ courle of 
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* time, and feme years following, I found a 

* fober modeft man Was always locked upon 

* by both Sexes as a precife unfafliioned fellow 

* of no life or Ipirit. It was ordinary for a 

* man who had been drunk in good company, 

* or palled a night with a wench, to Ipeak of 
‘ it the next day before women for whom 
‘ he had the greateft refpedt. He was re- 
‘ proved, perhaps, with a blow of the fan, or 

* an oh fy ! but the angry Lady hill preferved 

* an apparent approbation in her countenance: 

‘ He was called a llrange wicked fellow, a 

* fad wretch j he fhiugs his Ihoulders, fwears, 

* receives another blow, fwears again he did not 

* know he fwore, and all was well. You might 

* often fee men game in the prefence of women, 

‘ and throw at once for more than they were 

* worth, to recommend themfelves as men 
‘ of Ipirit. I found by long experience that 

* the loofeft principles and moft abandoned 
‘ behaviour, carried all- before them in preten- 

* fions to women of fortune. The encourage- 

* ment given to people of this ftamp, made 

* me foon throw off the remaining impreffions 

* of a fober education. In the above-mentioned 

* places, as well as in town, I always kept 

* company with thofe who lived moft at large ; 

‘ and in due proceft of time I was a pretty 

* rake among the men, and a very pretty fellow 

* among the women, I muft confefs* I had 
^ fome melancholy hours upon* the account of 
‘ the narrownefs of my fortune, but my con- 
^ fcience at the fame time gave me the comfort 

tliat 
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* that I had qualified myielf for marry ing a 

‘ fortune. ° 

* When I had lived in this manner for fome 

* time, and became thus accompliflied, I was 
" now in the twenty-feventh year of my age, 

* about the forty-feventh of my conftitution, 

* my health and eftate v/alHng very fafi: • when 
I happened to fall into the company of a very 

‘ pretty young Lady in her own difpofal. I 
^ entertained the company, as we men of gal- 

* lantry generally do, with the many haps and 
‘ difafters, watchings under windows, efcapes 

* from jealous hufbands, and feveral other perils. 
‘ The young thing was wonderfully charmed with 

one that knew the world fo well, and talked 
lb fine} with Defdemona^ all her Lover laid. 

* alFedtedher} “ it was ftrange, it was wonder- 
“ ous ftrange,” In a word, I fow the irapref* 

lion I had made upon her, and with a very 

* little application the pretty thing has married 
‘ me. There is fo much charm in her inno- 
‘ cence and beauty, that I do now as much 
‘ deteft the courfe I have been in for many years, 

‘ as I ever did before I entered into it. * 

‘ What I intend, Mr. Spectator, by writ- 
‘ ing all this to you, is that you would, before 
‘ you go any further with your panegyrics on 
‘ the fair Sex, give them fome le<ftures upon 

* their filly approbations. It is that I am weary 
‘ of vice, and that it was not my natural way, 

* that I am now fo far recovered as not to bring 

* this believing dear creature to contempt and 
‘ poverty for her generoiity to me. At the 

fame 
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‘ lame time tell the youth of good education of 

* our Sex, that they tahe too little care of improv- 

* ing themfelves in little things : A good air at 
‘ entering into a room, a proper audacity in 

* . expreffing himfelf with gaiety and graceful- 

* nets, would make a young Gentleman of 
‘ virtue and fenfe capable of difcountenancing 
‘ the lhallow impudent rogues that Urine among 

* the w^en. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt but 

* you are a very fagacious perfon, but you are 
‘ fo great with 'Ttdly of late, that I fear you 
‘ will contemn thefe things as matters of no 
‘ confequence: But believe me, Sir, they are 

* of the higheft importance to human life ; 
and if you can do any thing towards opening 

‘ fair eyes, you will lay an obligation upon all 
‘ your contemporaries who are fathers, hulbands, 
‘ or brothers to females. 

Your moll affedionate 

humble fervant. 


TE Simon Honeycosibr 
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•Ha mg£ feria ducunt 


In mala Hor. Ars i^oet.v. 4511 

Thefe things, which now feem frivolous and flight, 
Will prove of ferious confequence. Roscommon* 

I Have more than once taken notice of an in-^ 
decent licence taken in difcourfe, wherein 
the converlation on one part is involuntary, 
and the efFed: of fome neceliary circumftance* 
This happens in travelling together in the fame 
hired coach, fitting near each other in any public 
aflembly, or the like. I have, upon making 
obfervations of this fort, received innumerable 
melTages from that part of the fair Sex whofe 
lot in life is to be of any trade or public way of 
life. They are all to a woman urgent with 
me to lay before tire world the unhappy cir- 
cumflances they are under, from the unrealbn- 
able liberty which is taken in their prefence, to 
talk on what fubjed .it is thought fit by every 
Coxcomb who wants underftanding or breeding. 
One or two of thefe complaints I lhall fet down. 

Mr. S p E c T AT OR, 

‘ T Keep a Coffee-houfe, and am one of thole 
‘ whom you have thought fit to mention 
‘ as an Idol fome time ago. I fulfered a good 
VoL. 11. Dd ‘deal 
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‘ deal of rallery upon that occafion ; but fhall 
' heartily forgive you, who are the caufe of it, if 
‘ you will do me juftice in another point. What 
‘ I aik of you, is, to acquaint my cuftomers 
‘ (v/ho are otherwife very good ones) that I am 
‘ unavoidably hafped in my bar, and cannot help 
‘ hearing the improper difcourfes they are pleafed 
‘ to entertain me with. They ftrive who fliall 
‘ fay the moil; immodeiT: things in my hearing. 

‘ At the fame time half a dozen of them loll 
‘ at the bar, haring juft in my face, ready to 
‘ interpret my looks and geftures according to 
‘ their own imaginations. In this paflive con- 
‘ ditioii I know not where to caft my eyes, 

‘ place my hands, or what to employ myfelf 

* in ; But this confufion is to be a jeft, and I 
‘ hear them fay in the end, with an infipid 
‘ air of mirth and fubtlety, let her alone, ftie 
‘ knows as well as we, for, all ftie looks fo. 
‘ Good Mr. Spectator, perfuade Gentlemen 
‘ that it is out of all decency: Say it is poflible 

* a woman may be modeft and yet keep a 

* public-houfe. Be pleafed to argue, that in 
‘ truth the aftront is the more unpardonable 
‘ becaufe I am obliged to luffer it, and cannot 
‘ fly from it. I do aftlire you. Sir, the chear- 
‘ fulnefs of life which would aiiie from the 
‘ honeft gain I have, is utterly loft to me, 
‘ from the endlefs, flat, impertinent plealantries 
‘ which I hear from morning to night. In a 
‘ word, it is too much for me to' bear; and 
‘I defire you to acquaint them, that I will 
‘ keep pen and ink at the bar, and write down 

’ ‘ all 
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‘ ali they fay to me, and fend it to you for 
the prefs. It is poffible when they fee' how 
‘ empty what they fpeak, withaut- the advan-^ 
‘ tage of an impudent countenance and gefture, 
‘ will appear, they may come to fome fenfe of 
‘ themfelves, and the infults they are guilty of 
‘ towards me. 

I am, Sir, 

Your mod: hutnble fervant. 
The Idol. 

This feprefentatlon is fo juft, that it is hard 
to fpeak of it without an indignation which 
perhaps would appear too elevated to fuch 
as can be guilty of this inhuman treatment, 
where they fee they affront a modeft, plain, 
and ingenuous behaviour. This correfpondent 
is not the only fufferer in this kind, for I 
have long letters both from the Royal and Ne%v- 
Exchange on the fame fubjed:. They tell me that 
a young fop cannot buy a pair of gloves, 
but he is at the fame time ftraining for fome 
ingenious ribaldry to fay to the young woman 
who helps them on. It is no finall addition 
to the calamity, that the rogues buy as hard 
as the plaineft and modefteft cuftomers they 
havej befides which, they loll upon their coun- 
ters half an hour longer than they need, to 
drive away other cuftomers, who are to fhare 
their impertinencies with the Milliner, or go 
to anothe’r lliop. Letters from 'Change- Alky are 
full of the fame evil, and the girls tell me 
D d 2 except 
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except I can chafe fome eminent Merchants 
from their iliops they fliall in a fhort time fail. 
It is very unaccountable, that men can have fo 
little deference to all mankind who pafs by them, 
as to bear being feen toying by two’s and three’s 
at a time, with no other purpofe but to appear 
gay enough to keep up a light converfation of 
common-place jefts, to the injury of her whofe 
credit is certainly hurt by it, though their own may 
be ftrong enough to bear it. When we come to 
have exad: accounts of thefe converfations, it is 
not to be doubted but that their difcourfes will 
raife the ufual ftiie of buying and felling ; Inilead 
of the plain downright lying, and aflcing and 
bidding fo unequally to what they will really 
give and take, we may hope to have from 
thefe fine folks an exchange of compliments. 
There mufi: certainly be a great deal of pleafant 
difference between the commerce of Lovers, 
and that of all other Dealers, who are, in a 
kind, adverfaries. A fealed bond, or a bank- 
note, w’^ould be a pretty gallantry to convey 
unfeen into the hands of one whom a diredor 
is charmed with ; otherwife the City-loiterers are 
fiiil more unreafonable than thofe at the other 
end of the town : At the New-Exchange they 
are eloquent for want of caflr, but in the city 
they ought with cafh to fupply tlieir w^^ant of 
eloquence. 

If one might be ferions on this prevailing 
folly, one might obferve, that it is a melancholy 
tlnng, when the world is mercenary even to tire 
buying and felling our very perfbns, that young 
3 wonien 
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womfen, though they have never fo great at- 
traiftions from nature, are never the nearer being 
happily difpofed of in marriage ; I fay, it is very 
hard under this neceffity, it ihall not be poffible 
for them to go into a way of trade for their 
maintenance, but their very excellencies and 
perfonal perfedtions iliall be a difadvantage to 
them, and fubjedt them to be treated as if they 
flood there to fell their perfons to proftitution. 
There cannot be a more melancholy circum- 
flance to one who has made any obfervation 
in the world, than one of thofe erring creatures 
expofed to bankruptcy. When tliat happens, 
none of thefe toying fools will do any more 
than any other man they meet to preferve her 
from infamy, infult, and diftemper. A woman 
is naturally more helplefs than the other Sex ; 
and a man of honour and fenfe Ihould have this 
in his view in all manner of commerce with her. 
Werethis well weighed, inconfideralion, ribaldry, 
and nonfenfe, would not be more natural^to en- 
tertain women with than men j and it would 
be as much impertinence to go into a iliop of 
one of thefe young women without buying, 
as into that of any other trader. I Ihall end 
this Speculation with a Letter I have received 
from a pretty milliner in the city. 

Mr. S PECTATOR, 

* T Have read your account of Beauties, and was 
‘ not a little furprifed to find no charadter 
‘ of myfelf in it. I do affure you I have Me 
- elfe to do but to give audience as I am fuch, 
: - -r T ‘ Here 
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‘ Here are merchants o£ no fmall confideration, 
V who edl in as certainly as they go to ’Change, 
‘ to fay fomething of my roguifli eye : And here 
‘ is one who makes me once or twice a week 
^ ^ ^ over all my goods, and then owns it 

‘ was only a gallantry to fee me ad with thefe 
‘ pretty hands; then lays out three pence in a 
‘ little ribbon for bis wrift-bands, and tliinks 
he is a man of great vivacity. There is an 
ugly Thing not far off me, whofe fhop is fre- 

* quented only by people of bufinefs, that is all 
‘ day long as bufy as poffible. Muft I that 

* am a Beauty be treated with for nothing but 
‘my beauty? Be pleafed to affign rates to my 
‘ kind glances, or make all pay who come to 
‘ fee me, or I fhall be undone by my admirers 
‘ for want of euftomers. Alhacinda, Eudojia, 

* and all the reft would be ufed juft as we 
‘ are, if they were in our condition ; therefore 
^ pray confider the diftrefs of us the lower 

* order of Beauties, and I fhall be 

T Your obliged humble fervant. 
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Sed tu Jtmul ohUgdJii 

Perfidim vctis caput^ enitefcis 

Pulchrior multo Hor. 1. a. Od. 8. v. 5 . 

, r— But thou. 

Since perjur’d, doft mpre chariping grovv. Duke. 

I Do not think any thing could make a plea- 
lanter entertainment, than the hiftory of the 
reigning favourites among the women from tinae 
to time about this town : In fuch an aceount we 
.ought to have a faithful confeffion of each Lady 
for what ftie liked fuch and fuch a man, and 
he ought to tell us by what particular adiion or 
drefs he believed he iliould be mofl: fuccefsful. 
As for my part, I have always made as eafy a 
judgment when a man drefles for the Ladies, as 
when he is equipped for Hunting or Courfing. 
The woman’s man is a perfon in his air and 
behaviour quite different from the reft of our 
fpecies: His garb is rnore loofe and negligent, 
his manner more foft and indolent; that is to 
fay, in both thefe cafes there is an apparent 
endeavour to appear unconcerned and carelefs. 
In catching birds the Fowlers have a method 
of imitating their voices to bring them to the 
fnare ; and your womens men have always a 
frmilitude of the creature they hope to betray, 
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in their own converfation. A woman’s man 
is very knowing in all that paffes from one 
family to anotlrerj has little pretty officioufneffes, 
is not at a lofs whaf is good for a cold, and it 
is not amifs if he has a bottle of fpirits in his 
pocket in cafe of any fudden indifpoiition. 

Curiolity having been my prevailing paffion, 
and indeed the iole entertainment of my life, 

1 have fometimes. made it my bufinefs to ex- 
amine the courfe of intrigues as well as the 
manners and accompliihments of fuch as have 
been mofl: fuccefsful that way. In all my ob- 
fervation, I never knew a man of good under- 
Handing a general favouiite ; fome lingularity 
in his behaviour, fome whim in his way of 
life, and what would have made him ridiculous 
among the men, has recommended him to the 
other Sex. I fhould be veiy forry to offend a 
people fo fortunate as thefe of whom I am 
fpeaking ; but let any one look over the old 
Beaux, and he will find the man of fuccefs 
was remarkable for quarrelling ■ impeitinently 
for their fakes, for dreffing unlike the reft of 
the w''orld, or palling his days* in an infipid 
afliduity about the fair Sex, to gain the figure 
he made amongft them. Add to this that he 
muft have the reputation of being well with 
other women, to pleafe any one woman of gal- 
lantry; for you are to know'', that there is a 
mighty ambition among the light part of the 
Sex to gain Haves from the dominion of others. 
My friend Will Honeyc OMB fays it was a 
fpmnion bke with him, to lay fufpicions that 

he 
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he was favoured by a Lady’s enemy, that is 
fome rival Beauty, to be well with herfelf. A 
little fpite is natural to a great Beauty; and it 
is ordinary to fnap up a difagreeable fellow left 
another fhould have him. That impudent toad 
Bar ef ace fares v/ell among all tire Ladies he 
converfes with, for no other reafon in the world 
but that he has the Ikill to keep them -from 
explanation with one another. Did they know 
there is not one who likes him in her heart, 
each would declare her fcorn of him the next 
moment; but he -is w’^ell received by them be- 
caufe it is the fafliion, and oppofition to each 
other brings them infenfibly into an imitation of 
each other. What adds to him the greateft 
grace is, that the pleafant thief, as they call 
him, is the moft inconftant creature living, has 
a wonderful deal of wit and humour, and never 
wants fomething to fay ; befides all which, he 
has a moft fpiteful dangerous tongue if you fhould 
provoke him. 

To make a woman’s man, he mu ft not be a 
man of fenfe, or a fool ; ' the bufinefs is to en- 
tertain, and it is much better to have a faculty 
of arguing, than a capacity of judging right. 
But the pleafanteft of all the women’s equipage 
are your regular vifitants ; thefe are volunteers 
in their fervice, without hopes of pay or pre- 
ferment: It is enough ffiat they can lead out 
from a public place, that they are admitted on 
a public day, and can be alW/ed to pais away 
part of that heavy load, their time, in the 
pompany of the Fair^ But commend me above 

all 
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# others to thofe who are known for your 
Ruiners of Ladies ; thefe are the choiceii: fpirits 
which outage produces. We have feverai of 
thefe irrefiftible Gentlemen among us when 
the company is in town. Thefe fellow's are 
accompliflied with the knowledge of the or- 
dinary occurrences about Court and Town, 
have that fort of good-breeding which is exr- 
clufive of all morality, and confifts only in 
being publicly decent, privately dillblute. 

It is wonderful how far a fond opinion of 
herfelf can carry a woman, to make her have 
the leaft regard to a profefled known woman’s 
man ; But as fcarce one of all the women who 
are in the tour of gallantries ever hears any 
thing of what is the common fenfe of fober 
minds, but are entertained with a continual 
•round of flatteries, they cannot be miflrefles of 
themfelves enough to make arguments for their 
own Gondudt from the behaviour of thefe men 
to others. It is fo far otherwife, that a general 
fame of falfliood in this kind, is a recommen- 
dation ; and the Coxcomb, loaded witli the 
favours of many others, is received like a vidtor 
that difdains his trophies, to be a vidiim to the 
prefent charmer. 

If you fee a man more full of gefture than 
ordinaiy in a public aflemhly, if loud upon no 
occaiion, if negligent of the company round 
him, and yet laying wait for deftroying by that 
negligence, you may take it for granted that 
he has I'uined many a fair one. ,The woman’s 
man exprefles himfeif' wholly in that motion 

whidi 
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which we call ftrutting; An elevated cheft, a 
pinched hat, a meafurable ftep, and a fly furveying 
eye, are the marks of him. Now and then' you 
fee a Gentleman with all thefe accompliflaments - 
hut alas, any one of them is enough to undo 
thoufands : When a Gentleman with fueh per- 
fedions adds to it fuitabie learning, there Ihould 
be public warning of his refidence in town, that 
we may remove our wives and daughters. It 
happens fometimes that fuch a fine man has 
read all the mifcellany Poems, a few of our 
Comedies, and has the tranflation of Ovid's 
Epiftles by heart. ‘ Oh if it were pofiible 
that filch a one could be as true as he is 

* charming ! But that is too much, the w'omen 

* will fliare fuch a dear falfe man : A litde 
‘ gallantry to hear him talk one would indulge 
‘ one’s felf in, let him reckon the flicks of one’s 
‘ fan, fay fomething of the Cupids in it; and 
‘ then call one fo many foft names which a 
‘ man of his learning has at his finger’s-ends.. 

* There fure is fome excufe for frailty, when 
‘ attacked by fuch force againfl a weak woman.’ 
Such is the foliloquy of many a Lady one 
might name, at the fight of one of thefe who 
makes it no iniquity to go on from day to day 
in the fin of w^oman-flaughter. 

It is certain that people are got into a way 
of affedation, with a manner of overlooking 
‘the mofl folid virtues, and admiring the moft 
trivial excellencies. The woman is fo far from 
expeding to be contemned for being a very in- 
judcious filly animal, that while flie can preferve 

her 
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her features and her mien, Ihe knows £he is 
ftill the objedt of defire ; and there is a fort 
of fecret ambition, from reading frivolous books, 
and keeping as frivolous , company, each fide 
to . be amiable in imperfedion, and arrive at 
the charaders of the dear deceiver and the 
perjured fair. T 
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— Genius, natale comes qui temperat ajlrum. 

Nature Dens hwmana, mortalis in unum- 
quodque caput— Hor. Ep. 2. 1. 2. v. 187. 

Imitated. 

-That direding Pow’r, 

Who forms the genius in the natal hour : 

That God of Nature, who, v/ithin us fhill, 
Inclines our adion, not conftrains our will. 

Pope. 

I Am very much at a lofs to exprefs by any 
word that occurs to me in our language 
that which is underftood by Indoles in Latin. 
The natural dilpofition to any particular art, 
fcience, profeflion, or trade, is very much to 
be eonfulted in the care of youth, and ftudied 
by men for their own condud when they form 
to themfelves any fcheme of life. It is won- 
derfully hard indeed for a man to judge of his 
own capacity impartially; that may look great 
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to me wliich may appear little to another, and 
I may be carried by fondnefs towards myfelf 
fo far, as to attempt things too high for my 
talents and accompihhments : But it is not me- 
thinks fo very difficult a matter to make a judg- 
ment of the abilities of others, efpecialiy of 
thofe wno are in their infancy. My common- 
place book diredts me on this occafion to men- 
tion the dawning of greatnefe in AJexund^r^ 
who being afked in his youth to contend for 
a prize in the Olympic Games, anfwered he 
would, if he had Kings to run againfi: him. 
Caffius, who was one of the confpirators againft 
Cafar,^ gave as great a proof of his temper, 
when in his childhood he ftruck a play— fellow, 
the fon of Sylla, for faying his father was mafter 
of the Roman people. Scipio is reported to 
have anfwered, (when fome flatterers at fupper 
were afking him what the Romans fhould do for 
a General after his death) take Marius. Marius 
was then a very boy, and had given no in- 
ftances of his valour ; but it was vifible to 8ci~ 
pio from the manners of the youth that he had 
a Soul formed for the attempt and execution 
of great undertakings. I muft confefs I have 
very often with much forrow bewailed the mif- 
fortune of the children oi Great Britain, when 
I confider the ignorance and undifcerning of 
the generality of Schoolmafters. The boafted 
liberty we talk of is but a mean reward for 
the long fervitude, the many heart-achs and 
terrors, to which our childhood is expofed in 
going through a Grammar fchool : Many of 

thefe 
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thefe ftupid tyrants exerdfe their cruelty with- 
out. any manner of diftindtion of the capacities 
of children, or the intention of parents in their 
behalf. There are many excellent tempers which 
are worthy to be nourilhed and cultivated with 
all poffible diligence and care, that were never 
defigned to be acquainted with AriJiotJe^ Tidly, 
or Virgil I tliere are as many who have 

capacities for underllanding every word thofe 
great perfons have writ, and yet Were not born 
to have any relifla of their writings. For want 
of this Common and obvious difcerning in thofe 
who have the care of youth. We have fo many 
hundred unaccountable creatures , every age 
whipped up into great fcholars, that are for 
ever near a right underftanding, and will never 
arrive at it. Thefe are the fcandal of letters, 
and thefe are generally the men who are to 
teach others. The fenfe of fhame and honour 
is enough to keep the world itfelf in order with- 
out corporal puniihment, much more to train 
the minds of uncorrupted and innocent children. 
It happens, I doubt not, more tlran once in 
a^ year, that a lad is chaftifed for a blockhead, 
when it is good apprehenfion that makes him 
incapable of knowing what his teacher means : 
A brifk imagination very often may fuggeft an 
error, which a lad could not have fallen into, 
if he had been as heavy in conjecturing as his 
mafterin explaining : But there is no mercy even 
towards a W'rong interpretation of his meaning, 
the fufterings of the fcholars body are to reCtity 
tire mifeakes of his mind. 


I 
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I am confident that no boy who will not be 
allured to letters without blows, will ever be 
brought to any thing with them. A great or 
good mind mufi; neceflarily be the worfe for fuch 
indignities j and it is a fad change to lofe of 
its virtue for the improvement of its knowledge, 
No one who has gone through what they call a 
great fchool, but mufi: reHiember to have feen 
children of excellent and ingenuous natures, 
(as has afterwards appeared in their manhood) 

I fay no man has palled through this way of 
education, but mufi have leen an ingenuous 
creature expiring with lhame, with pale looks, 
befeeching forrow, and filent teats, throw up 
its honefi eyes, and kneel on its tender knees 
to an inexorable blockhead, to be forgiven the 
falfe quantity of a word in making a Latin 
verfe ; The child is punilhed, and the next day 
he commits a like crime, and fo a third with 
the fame confequenee. I would fain alk any 
rfeafonable man whether this lad, in the fimpli- 
city of his native innocence, full of lhame, and 
capable of any impreffion from that grace of 
foul, was not fitter for any puipofe in this life, 
than after that ^ark of virtue is extinguilhed 
in. him, though he is able to write twenty 
verfes in an evening ? 

Seneca fays, after his exalted way of talking, 
‘ As the immortal Gods never learnt any virtue, 

* though they are endued with all that is good ; 

* fo there are feme men who have fo natural 

* a propenfity to what they fhould follow, that 
' tliey learn it almofi as foon as they hear it." 

Plants 
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Hants and vegetables are cultivated into the pro- 
du<9:ion of finer fruit than they would yield 
without that care ; and yet we cannot enter- 
tain hopes of producing a tender confcious Ipirit 
into afts of virtue, without the fame methods as 
is ufed to cut timber, or give new fiiape to a 
piece of ftone. 

It is wholly to this dreadful pradtice that we 
may attribute a certain hardnefs and ferocity 
which fome men, though liberally educated, 
carry about them in all their behaviour. To 
be bred like a Gentleman, and punifired like a 
Malefadtor, muft, as we fee it does, produce 
that illiberal faucinefs which we fee fome times 
in men of letters. 

The Spartan boy who fuffered the Fox (which 
he had fiolen and hid under his coat) to eat 
into his bowels, I dare fay had not half the 
wit or petulance which we learn at great fchools 
among us : But the glorious fenfe of honour, 
or rather fear of fliame, which he demonftrated 
in that adion, was worth all the learning in 
the world without it. 

It is, methinks, a very melancholy confidera- 
tion, that a little negligence can fpoil us, but 
great induftry is necefiary to improve us; the 
mofl: excellent natures are foon depreciated, but 
evil tempers are' long -before they are exalted 
into good habits. To help this by punifliments, 
is the fame thing as killing a man to cure him 
of a diftemper ; when he comes to fuffer 
punhhment in that one circumfiance, he is 
brought helov/ the exifience of a rational creature, 

and 
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and is in the ftate of a brute that moves only 
by the admonition of ftripes. But fi nee this 
cuftom of educating by the lafh is fuffered by 
the Gentry of Great Britain^ I woul^ prevail 
only that honeft heavy lads may be dilmiffed 
from flayery fooner than they are at prefent, and 
not whipped on to their fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, whether they expedl any progrefs from 
them or not. Let the child’s capacity be forth- 
with examined, and he fent to Ibme mechanic 
way of life, without relpedl to his birth, if 
nature defigned him for nothing higher : let 
him go before he has innocently fuffered, and 
is debafed into a dereliftion of mind for being 
what it is no guilt to be, a plain man. I would , 
not here be fuppofed to have faid, that our 
learned men of either Robe who have been 
whipped at fchool, are not ftill men of noble 
and liberal minds ; but I am fure they had been 
much more fo than they are, had they never 
fuffered that infamy. 

But though there is fo little care, as I have 
obferved, taken, or obfeiTation made of the 
natural ftrain of men, it is no fmall comfort 
to me, as a Spectator, that there is any 
right value fet upon the bona liidoles of other 
animals j as appears by the following adver- 
tifement handed about the county of Lmcoln, 
and fubfcribed by Enos Eko^nas, a perfon whom 
I have not the honour to know, but fuppofe 
to be profoundly learned in horfe-flefh. 

‘ A chefnut Horfe called G^r, bred by 

James Darc\', Efq ; at &edhur\\ near RiebrnonJ 
. Voi.. 11. ' . E e " ‘ in 
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‘ in the county of Tork 'y hk grandam was his 
‘ old royal mare, and got by Blunderbufs^ 
‘ which was got hj HemJIyA^urk, ht got 
f Mr. Arabian, got Mr. Min- 

jhuf% ‘Jews-trump. Mr. Cafar fold him to a 
‘ Nobleman (coming five years old, when he 
‘ had but one fiveat) for three hundred guineas. 
‘ A guinea a leap and trial, and a fhilling 
‘ the man. 

T EnosT’homas. 


1 5 8 Friday, Auguft 3 r . 


——Nos hac novimus ejfe nihil. Martial. 

We know thefe things to be mere trifles. 

O UT of a firm regard to impartiality I 
print thefe Letters, let them make for 
me or not. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* T Have obfei-ved through the whole courfe of 
‘ ^ your rhapfodies, (as you once veiy well 
‘ called them) you are very induftrious to over- 
‘ throw all that many your fuperiors who have 
‘ gone before you have made their rule of 
‘ writing. I am now between fifty and fixty, 

‘ and had the honour to be well with the firll 
‘ men of tafle and gallantry in the joyous reign 

A . ' ' ' ‘ V 
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‘ of Charles the Second: We then had, I humbly 

* prefume, as good underflandings among us 
‘ as any now can pretend to. As for yourfelf, 
' Mr. Spectator, you feem with the ut- 
‘ moft arrogance to undermine the very fun- 
‘ damentals upon which we conduded ourfelves. 

It is monftrous to let up for a man of wit, 
‘ and yet deny that honour in a woman is any 
' thing elfe but peevilhnefs, that inclination is 
‘ the heft rule of life, or virtue and vice any 
‘ thing elfe but health and difeafe. We had 
' no more to do but to put a Lady in good- 
' humour, and all we could wilh followed of 
' courfe. Then again, your ¥ulfy, and your 
' difcourfes of another life, are the very bane 
‘ of mirth and good-humour. Pr’ythee do not 
‘ value thyfelf on thy reafon, at that exorbitant 
' rate, and the dignity of human nature ; take 

* my word for it, a fetting-dog has as good 
‘ reafon as any man in England. Had you, (as 
' by your diurnals one would think you do) fet 
' up for being in vogue in town, you Ihould have 
' fallen in with the bent of pafiion and appetite ; 

' your fongs had then been in every pretty mouth 
‘ in England^ and your little ■ dillichs had been 
' the maxims of the fair and the witty to walk 
‘ by: But alas, Sir, what can you hope for 
' from entertaining people with what muft 
' needs make them like themfelves worfe than 
‘ they did before they read you ? Had you made 
‘ it your bulinefs to defcribe Corinna charming, 

* though inconftant, to find foinething in human 
‘ nature itfelf to make Zoilus excufe hinifelf for 

E e 2 ‘ being 
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being fond of her; and to make eveiy man 
in good commerce with his own reflexions, 
you had done fomething worthy our applaufe; 
but , indeed. Sir, we fhall not commend you 
for difapproving us. I have a great deal more 
to fay to you, but I ihall fum it up all in 
this one remark, in fhort, Sir, you do not 
write like a Gentleman, 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your mofl: humble iei-vant, 
Mr. Spectator, 

^'T'HE other day we were feveral of us at 
a Tea-table, and according to euftom 
and your own advice had the Spedlator read 
among us : It was tliat Paper wherein you 
are pleafed to treat with great freedom that 
charadter which you call a woman’s man. 
We gave up all the kinds you have men- 
tioned, except thofe who, you lay, are our 
conflant vifitants. I was upon the occafion 
commiflioned by the company to write to 
you and tell you, that we fliall not part 
witla the men that we have at prefent, until 
the men of fenfe think fit to relieve them, 
and give us their company in their fiead. 
You cannot imagine but that we love to hear 
reafon and good fenfe better than the ribaldry 
w'e are at prefent entertained with, but we 
muft have company, and among us, very in- 
confiderable is better than none at all. We 
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‘ are made for the cements of fociety, and 
‘ came into the world to create relations among 
‘ mankind; and folitude is an unnatural Being 
‘ to us. If the men of good underflanding 
‘ would forget a little of their feverity, they 
‘ would find their account in it ; and their 
■ wifdom would have a pleafure in it, to which 
‘ they are now Grangers. It is natural among 
‘ us when men have a true relifh of our com- 
" pany and our value, to fay every thing with 
‘ a better grace ; and there is without defign- 
‘ ing it fomething ornamental in what men 
‘ utter before women, which is loft or neg- 

* levied in converfations of men only. Give 
‘ me leave to tell you, Sir, it would do you 
^ no great harm if you yourfelf came a little 
‘ more into our company; it would certainly 

* cure you of a certain pofitive and determine 
ing manner in which you talk fometimes. In 
hopes of your amendment, 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your gentle reader. 

Mr. Spectator, 

^ O U R profefied regard to the fair Sex, 
^ may perhaps make them value your ad- 
‘ monitions when they will not thofe of other 
‘ men. I defire you. Sir, to repeat fome ledures 
‘ upon fubjedts which you have now and then 
' in a curfory manner only juft touched. I 
‘ would have a Spedlator wholly writ upon 
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‘ good-breeding : And after you Have afferted 
‘ that time and place are to be very much con- 
‘ lidered in all our adtions, it will be proper 
‘ to dwell upon behaviour at church. On 
‘ Sunday laft a grave and reverend man preached 
‘ at our church: There was fomething parti- 
‘ cular in his accent, but without any manner 
‘ of affedation. This particularity a fet of gig- 
‘ lers thought the moft neceffary thing to 
‘ taken notice of in his whole difcourfe, and 
‘ made it an occafion of mirth during the whole 
‘ time of fermon : You fhould fee one of them 
‘ ready to burft behind a fan, another pointing 
‘ to a companion in another feat, and a third 
‘ with an arch compofure, as if £he would if 
‘ poffible ftifle her laughter. There were many 
‘ Gentlemen who looked at them ftedfaftly, but 
‘ this they took for ogling and admiring them : 
‘ There was one of the merry ones in par- 
‘ ticular, that found out but juft then that flie 
‘ had but five fingers, for fhe fell a reckoning 
‘ the pretty pieces of ivory over and over again, 
‘ to find herfeif employment and not laugh out. 
‘ Would it not be expedient, Mr. Spectator, 
‘ that the Church-warden Ihould hold up his 
‘ wand on thefe occafions, and keep the decency 
of the place as a magiftrate does the peace 
in a tumult elfewhere ? 

Mr. S P E c T A T o R, 

‘ T Am a woman’s man, and read with a veiy 
£ X Lady your Paper, wherein you fall 
‘ upon us whom you envy : What do you 

‘think 
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‘ think I did ? You muft know fhe was dreffing, 
‘ I read the Spedtator to her, and flie laughed 
‘ at the places where {he thought I was touched ; 
‘ I threw away your Moral, and taking up her 
' Girdle cried out, 

Give me but what this ribbon bound. 

Take all the re{l the flm goes round. 

* She imiled, Sir, and faid you were a 
' Pedant j fo fay of me what jon pleafe, read 
^ Seneca, and quote hirti againil me if you 
‘ think fit, 

I am, Sir, 

T Your humble fervant. 


N°i 59 Saturday, September i. 


qu^ nunc ohduSia tuenti 
Mortdes hehetat vijks tibi, & humida circum 
Galigat, niibem ertpiam-^<^ 

Virg, ^n, 2. V. 624. 

The cloud, which, intercepting the clear light, 
Hangs o’er the eyes, and blunts thy mortal fight, 
I will remove 

W H E N I was at Grand Cairo^ I picked 
up feveral Oriental manuferipts, which 
I have fliil by me. Among others I met with 
one entitled, The Viftons i)f Mirzah, which I 
E 0 4 have 
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have read over with great pleafure. I intend to 
give it to the public when I have no other 
entertainment for themj and fliall begin with 
the firft vifion, which I have tranflated word 
for word as follows. 

' N the fifth day of the Moon, which ac- 
‘ cording to the cuflom of my forefathers 
‘I always keep holy, after having wafiied my~ 

V felf, and offered up my morning devotions, 

‘ I afcended the high hills of Bagdat, in order 
‘ to pals the reft of the day in meditation and 
‘ prayer. As I was here airing myfelf on the 
' tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
‘ contemplation on the vanity of human life 5 
‘ and pafiing from one thought to another, 

‘ furely, faid I, man is but a fliadow and life 
‘ a dream. Whilft I was thus mufing, I caft 
‘ my eyes tov/ards the fumniit of a rock that 
‘ was not far from me, where I difcovered 
‘ one in the habit of a Shepherd, with a little 
‘ mufical inib'ument in his hand. As I looked 
‘ upon him he applied it to his lips, and began 
‘ to play upon it. The found of it was exceeding, 
‘ fweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that 
‘ were inexpreffibly melodious, and altogether 
‘ diiferent tfom . any thing I had ever heard : 

‘ 'rhey put me in mind of thofe heavenly airs 
' rhat are played to the departed Souls of good 
men upon their firft arrival in paradiie, to 
" wear out the impreffions of the laft agonies, 
‘ and qualify them for the pleafu res of that 
4 ' ^ ^ ‘happy 
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‘ happy place. My heart melted away in fecret 
‘ raptures. 

‘ I had been often told that the rock before 
* me was the haunt of a Genius; and that 
‘ feveral had been entertained with mufic who 
‘ had paffed by it, but never heard that the 
‘ Mufician had before made himfelf vifible. 

‘ When he had railed my thoughts by thofe 
‘ tranfporting ahs which he played, to tafte the 
‘ pleafures of his converfation, as I looked upon 
‘ him like one aftoniflied, he beckoned to me, 

‘ and by the waving of his hand diredled me 
‘ to approach the place where he fat. I drew 
‘ near with that reverence which is due to a 
‘ fuperior Nature; and as my heart was entirely 
‘ fubdued by the captivating frrains I had heard, 

I fell down at liis feet and wept. The Genius 
‘ limiled upon me with a look of compaffion and 
‘ affability that familiarized him to my imagi- 
‘ nation, and at once difpelled all the fears and 
‘ apprehenfions with which I approached him. 

‘ He lifted me from the ground, and taking me 
‘ by the hand, Mirzah, (soA hs, I have heard 
‘ thee in thy foliloquies ; follow me. 

‘ He then led me to the higheft pinnacle of 
‘ the rock, and placing me on the . top of it, 

‘ caff thy eyes Eaftward, faid he, and tell me 
‘ what thou feeft. I fee, faid I, a huge valley, 
‘ and a prodigious tide of water roiling through 
‘ it. The valley that thou feeft, faid he, is the 

vale of Mifery, and the tide of water that 
‘ thou feeft is part of the great tide of Eternity. 
‘ What is the reafon, faid I, f Hat the tide I 
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‘ fee rifes out of a thick inift at one end, and 
‘ again ioofes itfelf in a thick mift at the other ? 
' What thou feeft, faid he, is that portion of 
‘ eternity which is called Time, meafured out 
' by the fun, and -reaching from the beginning 
‘ of the world to its confummation. Examine 
‘ now, faid he, this fea that is bounded with 
‘ darknefs at both ends, and tell me what thou 
‘ difcovereft in it. I fee a bridge, faid I, {landing 

* in the midft of the tide. The bridge thou 
‘ feed, faid he, is human life, confider it atten- 
‘ tively. Upon a more leifurely furvey of it, 

‘ I found that it confided of threefcore and 
‘ ten intire arches, with feveral broken arches, 

‘ whidi added to thofe that were intire, made 
‘ up the number about an hundred. As I 
‘ was counting the arches, the Qenius told me 
‘ that this bridge confided at firfl of a thou- 
‘ fand arches ; but that a great flood fwept 
‘ away the reft, and left the bridge in tne 
V ruinous condition I now beheld it: But tell 
' me further, faid he, what thou difeovereft 
‘ on it. I fee multitudes of people paffing 
‘ over it, faid I, and a black cloud hanging 
‘ on each end of it. As I looked more at- 
‘ tentively, I faw feveral of the paflTengers drop- 
‘ ing through the bridge, into the great tide 
‘ that flowed underneath it j and upon farther 
‘ examination, perceived there were innumerable 

* trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, 

‘ which the paffengers no foonertrod upon, but 
‘ they fell through them into the tide and im- 
‘ mediately dfappearei. Thefe hidden pit-falls 

‘ were 
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‘ were fet very thick at the entrance of the bridge, 
‘ fo that throngs of people no fooner broke 
‘ through the cloud, but many of them fell into 
‘ them. They grew thinner towards the 
‘ middle, but multiplied and lay defer together 
‘ towards the end of the arches that were 
‘ intire. 

‘ There were indeed Ibme perlbns, but their 
‘ number was very fmall, that continued a kind 
‘ of hobbling march on the broken arches, but 
‘ feU through one after another, being quite 
‘ tired and fpent wdth fo long a walk. 

‘ I palled Ibme time in the contemplation of 
‘ this wonderful flrudtare, and the great variety 
‘ of objeds which it prefented. My heart was 
‘ filled' with a deep melancholy to fee feveral 
‘ dropping unexpededly in the midft of mirth 
‘ and jollity, and catching at every thing that 
‘ flood by them to fave themfelves. Some were 
* looking up towards the Heavens in a thought- 
‘ ful pofture, and in the midft of a fpecuMion 
^ Humbled and fell out of fight. Multitudes 
‘ were very bufy in the purfuit of bubbles that 
^ glittered in their eyes and danced before themj 
‘ but often when they thought themfelves within 
‘ the reach of them their footing failed and down 
‘ they funk. In tins ponfufion of objeds, I ob- 
‘ feryed fome with feimetars in their 'hands, and 
‘ others with urinals, who ran to and fro upon 
‘ the bridge, thrufting feveral perfons on trap- 
‘ doors which did not feem to lie in their way, 
‘ and which they might have efcaped had they 
' nor been thus forced upon them. 
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The Genius feeing me indulge myfelf in this 
‘ melancholy prolpeft, told me I had dwelt 
‘ long enough upon it : Take thine eyes off the 
‘ bridge, faid he, and tell me if thou yet feefl; 
‘ any thing thou doft not comprehend. Upon 
‘ looking up, what mean, faid I, thofe great 
‘ flights of birds that are perpetually hovering about 
‘ the bridge, and fettling upon it from time to 
' time ? I fee vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, 
‘ and among many other feathered creatures 
* feveral little winged boys, that perch in great 
‘ numbers upon the middle arches. Thefe, faid 
‘ the Genius, are envy, avarice, fuperftition, 
‘ defpair, love, with the like cares and paffions 
‘ that infefl: human life. 

‘I here fetched a deep figh, alas, faid I, 
‘ man was made in vain ! How is he given 
‘ away to mifery and mortality ? tortured in 
‘ life, and fwallowed up in death ! The Genius 
‘ being moved with compafllon towards me, bid 
‘ me quit fo uncomfortable a profpedt. Look no 
‘ more, faid he, on man in the firfl ftage of 
‘ his exiftence, in his fetting out for eternity j 
‘ but cafe thine eye on that thick mift into 
‘ which the tide bears theTeveral generations 
‘ of mortals that fall into it. I diredted my 
‘ fight as I v/as ordered, and (whether or no the 
‘ good Genius ftrengtliened it with any fuper- 
' natural force, or diffipated part of the mill: 

‘ that was before too thick for the eye to pene- 
‘ trate) I faw the valley opening at the farther 
' end, and fpreading forth into an immenfc 
‘ oeean, that had a huge rock of adamant 
, „ ‘ running 
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^ running through the midft of it, and dividing 

* it into two equal parts. The clouds ftiil refted 
‘ on one half of it, infomuch tliat I could dif- 
‘ cover nothing in it : But the other appeared to 
‘ me a vaft ocean planted with innumerable 
‘ iflartds, that were . covered with fruits and 
‘ flowers, and interwoven with a thoufand little 
‘ ftiinittg feas that ran among them. I could 
‘ fee perfons dreflTed in glorious habits with gar- 
f lands upon their heads, palling among the trees, 

‘ lying down by the fides of fountains, or reft- 
‘ ing on beds or flowers ; and could hear a ccn- 
‘ fufed harmony of fmging birds, falling waters, 

' human voices, and muflcal inftruments. Gkd- 

* nefs grew in me upon the difcovery of fo de- 
‘ lightful a fcene. I , wifhed for the wings of 

* an eagle, that I might fly away to thofe happy 
‘ feats ; but the Genius told me there was no 

* paflTage to them, except through the gates of 
‘ death that I faw opening every moment upon 
‘ the bridge. The illands, faid he, that lie fo 
‘ frelh and green before thee, and with which 
‘ the whole face of the ocean appears fpotted as 
‘ far as thou canfl; fee, are more in number 
‘ than the fands of the fea-fhore; there are 
‘ myriads of iflands behind thofe which thou 
‘ here difcovereft, reaching farther than thine 
‘ eye, or even thy imagination can extend itfelf. 
‘ Thefe are the manfions of good men after death, 
‘ who according to the degree and kinds of virtue 
‘ in which they excelled, are diflributed among 
‘ thefe feveral iflands, which abound with plea- 
‘ fures of different kinds and degrees, fuitable 
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to the relifhes and perfedtions of thofe who 
are fettled in them; every iflaiid is a paradife 
accommodated to its relpedlive inhabitants. 
Are not thefe» O Mirzab, habitations worth 
contending for ? Does life appear miferable, 
that gives thee opportunities of earning fuch 
a reward ? Is death to be feared, that will 
convey thee to fo happy an exiftence ? Think 
not man was made in vain, who has fuch an 
Eternity referved for him. I gazed with in- 
expreffible pleafure on thefe happy iflands. 
At length, faid I, fliew me now, I befeech 
thee, the fecrets that lie hid under thofe dark 
clouds which cover the ocean on the other 
fide of the rock of adamant. The Genius 
making me no anfwer, I turned about to 
addrefs myfelf to him a fecond time, but I 
found that he had left me ; I then turned 
again to the vilion which I had been fo long 
contemplating ; but infiead of the rolling tide, 
the arched bridge, and the happy iflands, I 
law nothing but the long hollow valley of 
Bagdat, with oxen, Iheep, and camels grazing 
upon the fides of it. 

The end of the firfl: Vifion ot Mirzab. C 
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* — Cui mens aiqtie os 

nommis h^^ 

Hor. Sat. 4. 1. i. V. 4-:^, 

— --He alone can claim this name, who writes 
■ With fancy high, and bold and daring flights. 

Creech. 

T HERli is no charailer more frequently 
given to a writer, than that of being 
a Genius. I have heard many a little Son- 
neteer called a fine Genius. There is not an 
heroic fcribbler in the nation, that has not iiis 
admirers who think him a great Genius 5 and 
as for your fmatterers in Tragedy, there is fcarce 
a man among them who is not cried up by one 
or other for a prodigious Genius. 

^ Mydefignin this Paper is to confider what 
is properly a great Genius, and to throw feme 
thoughts together on fo uncommon a fubjed; 

Among great Genius’s thofe few draw the 
admiration of all the world upon them, and 
firand up as the prodigies' of mankind, who by 
the mere ftrength of natural parts, and without 
any affifiance of art or learning, have produced 
works that were the delight of their own times, 
and the wonder of pofterity. There appears feme- 
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thing nobly wild and extravagant in tliefe great 
namral Genius’s, that is infinitely mdre beautifui 
than all the turn and polilhing of what the 
French call a Bel Efprit, by which they would 
exprefs a Genius refined by converfation, reflex- 
ion, and the reading of the moil: polite authors. 
The greateft Genius which runs through the 
arts and fcienCes, takes a kind of tinfture from 
them, and falls unavoidably into imitation. 

Many of thefe great natural Genius’s that 
were never difciplined and broken by rules of 
art, are to be found among the ancients, and in 
particular among thofe of the more eaflern parts 
of the world. Homer has innumerable flights 
th^t Flrgil was not able to reach, and in the 
Old Teftament we find feveral paflages more 
elevated and fublime than any in Homer. At 
the fame time that we allow a greater and more 
daring Genius to the ancients, v/e muft own 
that the greateft of them very much failed in, or, 
if you will, that they were much above the nicety 
and corrednefs of the moderns. In their fimili- 
tudes and allufions, provided there vms a like- 
nefs, they did not much trouble themfeives about 
the decency of the comparifon: Thus Solomon 
refembles the nofe of his Beloved to the tower 
of Lebanon which looketh toward Damajem •„ 
as the coming of a thief in the night, is a 
fimilitude of the fame kind in the New Tef- 
tament. It would be endlefs to make collec- 
tions of this natures illuftrates one of his 

Heroes encompaffed with the enemy, by an afs 
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in a field of corn that has his fides belaboured 
by all the boys of the village without fkirring a 
foot for it : and another of them tofling to and 
fro in his bed and burning with refentment, to 
a piece of fiefh broiled on the, coals. This par- 
ticular failure in the ancients, opens a large field 
of rallery to the little Wits, who can laugh at 
an indecency but not relifh the fublime in thefe 
forts of writings. The prefent Emperor of 
conformable to this eaftern way of thinking, amidfi: 
a great many pompous titles, denominates himfelf 
the Sun of Gloiy, and the Nutmeg of Delight. 
In fhort, to cut off all cavilling againft the an- 
cients, and particularly thofe of the warmer 
climates, who had mofl: heat and life in their 
imaginations, we are to confider that the rule 
of obferving what the French call the Bienfeance 
in an allufion, has been found out of later years, 
and in the colder regions of the world; where 
we would make fome amends for our want of 
force and fpirit, by a fcrupulous nicety and exadt- 
nefs in our compofitions. Our countryman Shake- 
fpear was a remarkable infiance of this firfi kind 
of great Genius’s. 

I cannot quit this head without obferving that 
Pindar was a great Genius of the 6rfi ciafi, 
who was hurried on by a natural fire and im- 
petuofity to vaft conceptions of things and noble 
fallies of imagination. At the fame time, can 
any thing be more ridiculous than for men of 
a fober and moderate fancy to imitate this 
Poet’s way of writing in thofe inonflxous com- 

VoL. 11. pofitipns 
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pofitions which go among us under the name of 
Pindarics? When I fee people copying worksy 
which, as has reprefented them, are fin- 

gular in their kind, and inimitable j when I fee 
men following irregularities by rule, and by the 
little tricks of art ftraining after the mo£t un- 
bounded flights of nature, I cannot but apply to 
them that paflTage in Terence : 

• Incerta hac Ji tu pojiules 

Ratione certa facere, nthilo plus agas, 

^dm fi des operanii ut cum ratione infantas. 

Eun, Aft. I. Sc. r. 

‘ You may as well pretend to be mad and in 
‘ your fenfes at the fame time, as to think of re- 
‘ during thefe uncertain things to any certainty by 
reafon.’ . 

In Ihort, a modern pindaric writer, compared 
with Pindar^ is like a filler among the Camif'an 
compared with Virgih Sibyl : There is the dif- 
tortion, grimace, and outward figure, but no- 
thing of that divine impulfe which raifes the 
Blind above itfelf, and makes the founds more 
than human. 

■ There is another kind of great Genius’s which 
I lliall place in a lecond clafs, not as I tliink 
them inferior to the firll, but only for diftinc- 
tion’s fake, as tliey are of a dilferent kind. 
This' fecond clafs of great Genius’s are thofc 
that have formed themfelves by rules, and fub- 
mitted the greatnefs of their natural talents to 
the corredions and reflraints of art. Such among 
5 . ■ tllQ 
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the Greeks were Plato and Ariflotk • among the 
Romans^ Virgil and ‘Tully, among the Englijh^ 
Milton znd Sit Francis Bacon. 

The Genius in both thefe claffes of Authors 
may be equally great, but Ihews itfelf after a 
different manner. In the firft it is like a rich 
foil in a happy climate, that produces n whole 
wildernefs of noble plants rifing in a thoufand 
beautiful landlkips, without any certain order or 
regularity. In the other it is the lame rich Ibil 
under the fame happy climate, that has been 
laid out in walks and parterres, and cut into 
Hiape and beauty by the Ikill of the Gardener. 

. danger in thefe latter kind of Ge- 

nius’s, is, left they cramp their own abilities too 
much by imitation^ and form themfelves alto- 
gether upon models, without giving the full play 
to their own natural parts. An imitation of the 
bell Authors is not to compare with a good 
original ; and I believe we may obferve that 
very few writers make an extraordinary figure 
in the world, who have not fomething in their 
way of thinking or exprefling themfelves that 
is peculiar. to them, and intirely their own. 

It is odd to confider what great Genius’s are 
fometinies thrown away upon trifles. 

I once law a Shepherd, fays a famous Italian 
Author, who ufed to divert himfelf in his foli- 
tudes with tofling up eggs and catching them 
again without breaking them: In which he 
had arrived to fo great a degree of perlec-^ 
tion, that he would keep up four at a 
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for fever al minutes togeAer playing in the air, 
and falling into his hand by turns. I think 
fays, the Author, I never faw a greater feverity 
than in this man’s face ; for by his wonderful 
perfeverance and application, he had contrafted 
the ferioufnefs and gravity of a Privy-councellor ; 
And I could not but refled: with myfelf, that 
the fame affiduity and attention, had they been 
rightly applied, might have made him a greater 
Mathematician than .Archimedes., C 
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Ipfe dm agitat fejios : fufufque pr herbam^ 

Ignis ubi in medio focH cratera cormsanty 
TelibanSy LenaSy vocat : . pecorifque magijlris 
Vehcis jacttli certamina ponit in ulmoy 
Corporaque agrefii nudat pradura palafira. 

Ham olim veteres vitam cohere Sabiniy ‘ 

Ham Remus & frater : Sic fortis Etruria crevity 
Scilicet & rerum faSla efi pulcherrima Roma. 

Virg. Georg. 2. v. 5270 
Himfelf, in ruftic pomp, on holidays, "I 

To rural pow’rs a juft oblation pays j i 

And on the green his carelefs limbs dlfplays. j 
The hearth is in the midft ; the herdfmen, round 
The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets 
crown’d. 

He calls on Bacchusy and propounds the prize 
The groom his fellow-groom at Buts defies, > 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes : J 
Or, ftript for wreftling, fmears his limbs with oil. 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 

Such was the life the frugal Sabines led -, 

So Rsmus and his brother God were bred ; 

From whom th’ auftere Etrurian virtue rofe ; 

And this rude life our homely fathers chofe : 

Old Rome from fuch a race deriv’d her birth. 

The feat of empire, and the conquer’d earth. 

Dryden. 

I Am glad that my late going into the country 
has increafed the number of my correlpon“ 
dents, one of whom fends me the following letter. 
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^^Hough you are pleafed to retire from ua 
fo foon into the city, I hope you will not 
think the affairs of the country altogether un- 
worthy of your infpedion for the future. I 
had the honour of feeing your Ihort face at 
Sir Roger de Coverley’s, and have ever 
fince thought your perfon and writings both 
extraordinary. Had you ftaid there a few 
days longer you would have feen a country 
Wake, which you know in moft parts of 
England is the eve-feaft of the Dedication of 
our Churches. I was laft week at one of thefe 
affemblies which was held in a neighbouring 
parilhi where I found their Green covered 
with a promifcuous multitude of all ages and 
both Sexes, who efteem one another more or 
lefs the following part of the year according as 
they diftinguifh themfelves at this time; The 
whole company were in their holiday clothes, 
and divided into feveral parties, all of them 
endeavouring to fhew themfelves in thofe ex- 
ercifes wherein they excelled, and to gain the 
approbation of the lookers-on. 

‘ J found a ring of cudgel-players, w^ho were 
breaking one another’s heads in order to make 
fome impreffion on their miftreffes hearts. I 
pbferved a lufly young fellow, who had the 
misfortune of a broken pate ; but what con- 
liderably added to the anguifh of the wound, 
was his over-hearing an old man, who fhook 
his head and laid, “ diat he queftioned now 
■ ' , « 11 * 
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“ if black Kafe would marry him thefe three 
*' years.” I was diverted from a ferther obferva- 
' tion of thefe combatants, by a foot-ball match, 

‘ which was on the other fide of the Green; 

‘ where Tom Short behaved himfelf fo well, 

‘ that mod:- people feemed to agree it was im- 
^ poffible that he Ihould remain a Bachelor until 

* the next Wake. Having played many a match 

* myfelf, I could have looked longer on this 
‘ l^rt, had I not obferved a country girl, who 
‘ was pofted on an eminence at ibme diftancq 
‘ from me, and was making fo many odd 
‘ grimaces, and writhing and didortingher whole 

* body in fo drange a manner, as made me very 
‘ defirous to know the meaning of it. Upon 
‘ my coming up to her, I found that die was 

* overlooking a ring of wredlers, and that her 
‘ fweet-heart, a perfon of fmall dature, was 
‘ contending with an huge brawny fellow, who 

* twirled him about, and diook the little man 

* fo violently, that by a fecretfympathy of hearts 
5 it produced all thofe agitations in the perfon 

* of his midrefs, who, I dare fay, like Cesim in 
‘ Shakefpear on the fame occafion, could have 
“ widied herfeif invifible to catch the drong 
“ fellow by the leg/’ The ’Squire of the 

parifli treats the whole company every year 
with a hogiliead of ale ; and propofes a beaver 

* hat as a recompence to him who gives mod^ 
‘ Falls. This has railed iuch a Ipirit of emula- 

‘ tion in the youth of the place, that fome of 
' them have rendered themfelves very expert at 
‘ this exercife ;• and I was often furprifed to fee a 
,, , Ff 4 feUow’g 
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‘ fellow’s heels fly up, by a-trip which was given 
‘ him fo fmartly that I could fcarce difcern it. 

* I found that the old wreftlers feldom entered 
‘ the ring, until fome one was grown formidable 
‘ by having thrown two or three of his oppo- 

* nents ; but kept themfelves as it were in a 

* referved body to defend the Hat, which is al- 

* ways hung up by the perfon who gets it in 
*' one of the mofl; confpicuous parts of the houfe, 

‘ and looked upon by the whole family as Ibme- 

* thing redounding much more to their honour 
‘ than a coat of arms. There was a fellow who 

* was fo bufy in regulating all the ceremonies, 

‘ and feemed to carry fuch an air of importance 

* in his looks, that I could not help inquiring 

* who he was, and was immediately anfwered, 
*' That he did not value himfelf upon nothing, 
” for that he and his anceftors had won ib many 

Hats, that his parlour looked like a Haber- 
daiher’s fhop However this third; of glory 

* in them all, was the reafon that no one man 

* ftood Lord of the ring for above three Falls 

* while I was among them. 

The young maids, who were not lookers-on 
‘ at thefe exercifes, were themfelves engaged in 

* fome diverfions j and upon my afking a farmer’s 

* fon of my own parifh what he was gazing at 

* with fo much attention, he told me, “ that he 
“ was feeing Bettj Wekh^^ w^ho I knew to be 

* his Iweet-hsart, “ pitch a bar.” 

‘ In fliort, I found the men endeavoured to 

* fliew the women they were no cowards, and 
t that the whole company ftrived to recommend 

them- 
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‘ themfelves to each other, by making it appear 
‘ that they were all in a perfeS ftate of health, 

V and fit to undergo any fatigues of bodily 

• labour. 

‘ Y our judgment upon this mediod of Love and 

* Gallantry, as it is at prefent |ra(aifed amongft: 

‘ us in the country, will very much oblige, 

• Sir, Yours, &c. 

If I would here put on the Scholar and Poli- 
tician, I might inform my readers how thefe 
bodily Exercifes or Games were formerly en- 
couraged in all the commonwealths of Greece ^ 
from whence the ’Romans afterwards borrowed 
their Pentathlum, which was compofed of 
Running, Wrefying, Leaping, Throwing, and 
Boxing, though the prizes were generally no- 
thing but a crown of cyprefs or parfley, hate 
not being in falhion in thofe days : That there 
is an old ftatute, which obliges every man in 
England, having fuch an eftate, to keep and 
exercife the long bow ; by which means our 
anceftors excelled all other nations in the ufe 
of that weapon, and we had all the real ad- 
vantages, without the inconvenience of a Hand- 
ing army : And that I once met with a book 
of projeds, in which the Author confidering 
to what noble ends that fpirit of emulation, which 
fo remarkably (hews itfelf among our common 
people in thefe Wakes, might be directed, pro- 
pofes that for the improvement of aU our handi- 
craft trades there fhould be annual prizes fet up 
for fuch perfons as were moft excellent in their 

feveral 
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feverai arts. But laying afide all thefe political 
confiderations, which might tempt me to pafs 
tile limits of my Paper, I conf^s tlie greateft 
benefit and convenience that I can obferve in thefe 
country feftivals, is the bringing young people 
together, and giving them an opportunity of 
jfhewing themfelves in the moil advantageous 
light. A country fellow that throws his rival 
upon his back, has generally as good fuccefs 
with their conimon miftrefsj as nothing is 
more ufiial than for a nimble-footed wench to 
get a huiband at the fame time flie wins a fmock. 
Love and Marriages are the natural effeds of thefe 
anniverlary aflemblies. I mufi: therefore very 
much approve the method by which my cor- 
refpondent tells me each Sex endeavours to re- 
commend itfelf to the other, fince nothing 
feems more likely to promife a healthy offspring 
or a happy cohabitation. And I believe I may 
allure my country friend, that there has been 
many a Court Lady who would be contented 
to e3?change her cra 2 y young hufband for Tom- 
Shorty and feverai Men of (^lality who would 
have parted with a tender yoke-fellow for 
Black Kate. 

I am the more pleafed witli having Love 
made the principal end and defign of thefe 
meetings, as it feems to be mofi: agreeable to 
the intent for which they were at firft inftituted, 
as we are informed by the learned Dr. Kenneiy 
with whofe words I fliall conclude my prefent 
Paper. 

: , ^ Thefe 
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‘ ••.iThefe Wakes, fays he, were in imitation of 

* the ancient or Love-feafis ; and were 

‘ firft eftablifhed in England by Pope Gregory 
‘ the Great, who in an epiftle to Melitm die 

* Abbot gave order that they fliould be kept 

* in fheds or arbories made up with branches 

* and boughs of trees round the church.’ 

He adds, ‘ That this laudable cuibom of 

* Wakes prevailed for many ages, until the nice 
? Puritans began to exclaim againft it as a rem- 

* nant of popery; and by degrees the predie 
‘ humour grew lb popular, that at an Exeter 
‘ Affizes the Lord Chief Baron Walter made 

* an order for the fuppredion of all Wakes;. f; 

* but on Bifhop Lauds complaining of this in- 

* novating humour, the King commanded the 

.* order to be reverfed. X 
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I . I ■ . t ■ ■■ ■ . - . Servetur ad imura, 

‘‘ ^alis ab inccepto procejjerit, W fiU conjiet. 

Hor. Ars Poet. V. 126. 

Preferve confiftency throughout the whole. 

N othing that is not a real crime makes a 
man appear fo contemptible and little 
in the eyes of the world as Inconftancy, eipe- 
cially when it regards religion or party. In 
i either qf thefe cafes, though a man perhaps does 
; ^ - but 
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but his duty in changing his fide, he not only 
makes himfelf hated by thofe he left, but is 
feldom heartily efteemed by thofe he comes 
over to. 

In thefe great articles of life, therefore, a 
man’s convidtion ought to be very ftrong, and 
if poffible fo well timed that worldly advan- 
tages may feem to have no fhare in it, or man- 
kind will be ill-natured enough to think he does 
not change Tides out of principle, but either 
out of levity of temper or profpedts of interefl. 
Converts and Renegadoes of all kinds fhould 
take particular care to let the world fee they 
adt upon honourable motives ; or whatever ap- 
probations they may receive from themfelves, 
and applaufes from thofe they converfe with, 
they may be very well allured that they are 
the fcorn of all good men, and the public 
marks of infamy and derifion. 

Irrefolution on the fchemes of life which 
offer themfelves to our choice, and Inconftancy 
in purfuing them, are the greateft and moft 
univerfal caufes of all our difquiet and unhap- 
pinefs. When ambition pulls one way, intereft 
another, inclination a third, and perhaps reafon 
contrary to all, a man is likely to pafs his time 
but ill who has fo many different parties to 
pleafe. When the mind hovers among fuch a 
variety of allurements, one had better letde on 
a way of life that is not the very beff we 
might have chofen, than grow old witliout de- 
,> termining our choice, and go out of the world 
as the greater part of mankind do, before we 

have: 
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have refolved how to live in it. There is but 
one method of fetting ourfelves at reft in this 
partieukr, and that is by adhering ftedfaftly to 
one great end as the chief and ultimate aim of 
all our purfuits. If we are firmly refolved to 
live up to the dicftates of reafon, without any 
regard to wealth, reputation, or the like con- 
fiderations, any more than as they fall in with 
our principal defign, we may go through life 
With fteadinefs and pleaftire ; but if we adt by 
feveral broken views, and will not only be vir- 
tuous, but wealthy, popular, and every thing 
that has a value let upon it by the world, we 
fliall live and die in mifery and repentance. 

One would take more than ordinary care 
to guard one’s felf againft this particular imper- 
fediion, becaufe it is that which our nature 
very ftrongly inclines us toj for if we examine 
ourfelves throughly, we ihall find that we are 
the raoft changeable Beings in the univerfe. 
In relpedft of our underftanding, we often em- 
brace and rejedt the very fame opinions ; whereas 
Beings above and beneath us have probably no 
opinions at all, or at leaft no wavering and un- 
certainties in thofe they have. Our fuperiors 
are guided by intuition, and our inferiors by 
inftindt. In refpedt of our wills, we fall into 
crimes and recover out of them, are amiable 
or odious in the eyes of our great Judge, and 
pais our whole life in oftending and alldng 
pardon. On the contrary, the Beings under- 
neath us are not capable of finning^ nor thofe 
above us of repenting. The one is out of the 

pofii- 
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pofEbilities of duty, and the other fixed in 
an eternal courfe of fin, or an eternal courie 
of virtue. 

There is fcarce a ftate of life, or ftage in it 
which does not produce changes and revolutions 
in the mind of man. Our fchemes of thought 
in infancy are lofi: in thole of youth ; thefe too 
take a different turn in manhood, until old age 
often leads us back into our former infancy. 
A new tide or an unexpe6:ed fuecefs throws 
ns out of ourfelves, and in a manner defti-oys 
our identity. A cloudy day, or a little funlhine, 
have as great an influence on many conftitu* 
dons, as the mofl: real bleflings or misfortunes. 
A dream varies our Being, and changes our con- 
ation while it lafts j and every paffion, not to 
mention health and ficknels, and the greater 
alterations in body and mind, makes us ap- 
pear almoft different creatures. If a ipan is fd 
^ftinguifhed among other Beings by this infir-^ 
mity, what can we think of fuch as make them- 
felves remarkable for it even among their' own 
^ecies ? It is a very trifling charafter to be one 
of the mofl variable Beings of the mofl: variable 
kind, efjpecially if we confider that He who is 
the great ftandard of perfedion has in him no 
lhadow of change, but ‘ is the fame yefterday, 

‘ to-day, and for ever.’ 

As this mutability of temper and inconfiftepey 
- with ourfelves is the greatefl: weaknefs of hu- 
man nature, fo it makes the perfon who is re- 
markable for it in . a very particular manner more 
ridiculous than any other infirmity whatfoever. 
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as it iets him in a greater variety of foollfh 
lights, and diftinguifhes him from himfelf by 
an oppofition of party-coloured charadlers. The 
moft humorous character in Horace is founded 
upon this Unevenriels of temper and Irregularity 
of condudf. 

— — - •' «‘"' Sardm hahehat 

Ule TigelUas hoc: Cafar, qui cegerep^a. 

Si peteret per amicitiam patris, atque fuam^ non 
^idqmm proficeret : Ji coUibuijfet^ ah om 
Vfgue ad mala citaret lo Bacchey modb fummd 
Vocey modh hdcyrefonat qUiC chordis quatuor ima. 

Nil isquode homini fuit illi : fape velut qtd 
: Currebat fugkns hoftem : perfape velut qui 
Junonis facra ferret : habebat fspe ducentos, 

SiCpe decern fervos : modb reges atque tetrarchaSy 
Omnia magnia loquens : modby Sit mihi menfa tripeSy G? 
Concha falis puriy & toga, qua defenders frigusy 
^lamvis crajfa, queat. Decks centena dedijfes 
Htiic parco paucis contentOy quinque dkbus 
Nil erat in loculis. No5ies vigilabat ad ipfum 
Mane: diem totumjiertebat. Nil fuit unqam 
Sic inipar fibi Hor. Sat. 3 . Lib. I, 

Inftead of tranflating this paffage in Horace y 
I ihall entertain my Englijh reader with the 
defcription of a parallel charader, , that is won- 
derfully well finiihed by Mr. DrydeUy and raifed 
upon the fame foundation. 

In the firft rank of thefe did Zimri ftand : 

A man fo various, that he feem’d to be 
• ’Not one, but all mamtind’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was ev’ry thing by ftarts, and nothing long ; 
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But, in the courfe of one revolving moon. 

Was Chymift, Fidler, Statefman, and Buffoon : 
Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking; 
Befides ten. thoufand freaks that dy’d in thinking. 

Bleft madman, who cou’d ev’ry hour employ, 

With fomething new to wilh, or to enjoy ! C 
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———Si quid ego adfuero, curamve levajfo, 

nunc te coquit, & v erf at fub peSore fixa, ■ 
Exquid erit pretii ? Enn. apud Tullium# 

Say, will you thank me if I bring you reff, 

And eafe the torture of your lab’ring bread:. 

E Nquirles after happlitefs, and rules for at- 
taining it, are not fo neceftary and ufeful 
to mankind as the arts of confolation, and fup- 
porting ones felf under afflidioff. The utmoft 
we can hope for in this world is contentment j 
if we aim at any thing higher, we fhall meet 
with nothing but grief and difappointment. A man 
fhould dired all his ftudies and endeavours at 
making himfelf eafy now, and happy hereafter. 

The truth of it is, if all the happincfs that 
is dilperfed through the whole race of man- 
kind in this world were drawn together, and 
put into the ppfteffion of any fingie man, it 
would not make a very happy Being. Though 
on the contrary, if the miieries of the whole 
ipecies were fixed in a fingie perfon, tliey would 
make a very miferabie one, ^ I 
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I am engaged in this fubje(3: by the follow- 
ing Letter, which, though fubfcribed by a fic- 
titious name, I have reafon to believe is not 
imaginary. 

Mr. Spectat os, 

T Am one of your difciples, and endeavour 
' to live up to your rules which I hope will 
' incline you to pity my condition: I ihali 
® open it to you in a very few words. About 
' three years fince a Gentlemanj whom, I am 

* fure, you yourfelf would have approved, made 

* his addrefies to me. He had every thing to 
‘ recommend him but an eftate, fo that my 

* friends, who all of them applauded his per- 

* fon, would not for the fake of both of us 
‘ favour his paffiom For my own part, I re- 
‘ figned myfelf up entirely to the diredlion of 

* thofe who knew the world much better than 

* myfelf, but jftill lived in hojpes that fome 
' jundture or other would make me happy in 
‘ the man whom^ in my heart, I preferred to 
‘ all the world; being determined if I could 
' not have him, to have no body elfe. About 
‘ three months ago I received a letter from him, 

‘ acquainting me, that by the death of an uncle 
‘ he had a confiderable eftate left; him, which 
' he faid was welcome to him upon no other 
‘ account, but as he hoped it w^ould remove 

* all difficulties that lay in the way to our 
‘ mutual happinefs. You may well fuppofe, 

‘ Sir, with how much joy I received dais letter, 

‘ which was followed by feveral others filled 

VoL. II. Gg ‘ with 
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'itj 

‘ with thofe exprefllons of love and joy, which 
* I verily believe no body felt more llncerely, 

‘ nor knew better how to defcribe, than the 
‘ Gentleman l am fpeaking of. But, Sir, how 
‘ ihall I be able to tell it you ! By the laft 
‘ week's ooft I received a letter from an in- 
‘ timatc friend of this unhappy Gentleman, ac- 
‘ qaainting me, that as he had juft fettled 
‘ his affairs, and was preparing for his jour- 
‘ ney, he fell Sck of a Fever and died. It 
‘ is impoffible to exprefs to you the diftrefs 
‘ I am in upon this ocauon. I can only have 
‘ recourfe to my devotions, and to the reading 
‘ of good books for my confolation ; and as I 
‘ always take a particular delight in thofe fre- 
‘ quent advices and admonitions which you give 
‘ the public, it would be a very great piece 
‘ of charity in you to lend me your affiftance 
‘ in this conjundlure. If after the reading of 
‘ this letter you find yourfelf in a humour, ra- 
‘ ther to rally and ridicule, than to comfort me, 
‘ I defire you would throw it into the fire, and 
‘ think no more of it; but if you are touched 
‘ with my misfortune, which is greater than 
‘ I know how to bear, your counfels may very 
‘ much fupport, and will infinitely oblige the 
‘ afflided 

Leonora. 

A difappointment in Love is more hard to get 
over than any other ; the' paffion itfelf fo Ibftcns 
and fubdnes the heart, that it difables it frc;m 
ftruggling or bearing up againft the woes and 

diftrtffe,; 
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diftrefles which befal it. The mind meets with 
other misfortunes in her whole ilrength; fhe 
ilands colledled within herfelf, and fuftains the 
Ihock with ail the force which is natural to 
her ; but a heart in Love has its foundations 
fapped, and immediately links under the weight 
of accidents that are difagreeable to its favourite 
paijion. » 

In affliftions men generally draw their con- 
folations out of books of morality, which in- 
deed are of great ufe to fortify and ftrengthen 
the mind againfl: the impreflions of forrow. 
Monfieur St. L-urmw?/, , who does not approve 
of this method, recommends Authors who are 
apt to ftir up mirth in the mind of the readers, 
’and fancies Don Sluixote can give more relief 
to an heavy heart than Plutarch or Seneca, as 
it is much eafier to divert grief than to con-,, 
quer it. This doubtlefs may have its elfefts 
on.fome tempers. I fho^^ rather have re- 
courfe to Authors of a*-qiAfe contrary kind, 
that give us inftances of calamities and misfor- 
tunes, and fhe w human nature in its greatefl 
diftrelles. 

If the afflidions we groan under be very 
heavy, we lhall find fome confolation in the 
fociety of as great fulferers as ourfelves, elpe- 
cially when we find our companions men of 
virtue and merit. If our afflidions are light, 
we fhall be comforted by the comparifon we 
make between ourfelves and our fellow-fufferers. 
A lofs at fea, a fit of ficknefs, or the death 
of a friend, are fuch trifles when we ccniider 
Gg 2 whole 
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whole kingdoms laid in alhes, families put to 
the fword, wretches fhut up in dungeons, and 
the like calamities of mankind, that we are out 
of countenance for our own weaknefs, if we fink 
under fuch little ftrokes of fortune. 

Ixt the difconfolate Leonora confider, that at 
the very time in which the languiihes for the 
lofs of her deceafed Lofer, there are perfons in 
feveral parts of the world juft periftiing in a 
Ihipwreck j others crying out for mercy in the 
terrors of a death-bed repentance 5 others lying 
under the tortures of an infamous execution, 
or the like dreadful calamities; and fire will 
find her forrows vanilh at the appearance of 
thofe which are fo much greater and more 
aftonifliing. 

I w'ould further propofe to the confideration 
of my afflided difciple, that poffibly what £he 
now looks upon as the greateft misfortune, is 
not really fuch in ^ itfelf. For my own part, 
I queftion not but our Souls’ in a feparate ftatc 
will look back on their Lives in quite another 
view, than vrhat they had of them iji the body ; 
and that what they now confider as misfortunes 
and difappointinents, will very often appear to 
have been efcapes and blefllngs. 

The mind that hath any caft towards devo- 
tion, naturally flies to it in its afflidions, 

When I was in France I heard a very re- 
markable ftory of two Lovers, which I’fhali 
relate at length in my to-morrow’s Paper, not 
only bccaufe the circumftances of it are extraor- 
dinary, but becaufe it may ferve as an illuftra- 
4 tion 
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tion to all that can be faid on this laft head, 
and £hew the power of religion in abating that 
particular anguiCh which feems to lie fo heavy 
on Leonora, The ftory was told me by a 
Priell, as I travelled with him in a ftage-coach. 
I fliall give it my reader, as well as I can re- 
member, in his own words, after having pre- 
mifed, that if confolations may be drawn from 
a wrong religion and a mifguided devotion, they 
cannot but flow much more naturally from thofe 
which are founded upon reafbn, and eftablifhed 
in goodfenfe, L 
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Ilia, quis fi? me, inqiiit, miferam, & te perdidU, 
Orpheu ? 

Jamque vale ; feror ingenti circumdata noffe, 
Invalidafque tibi tendens, heu ! non tua, palmas. 

Virg, Georg. 4. V. 494. 

Then thus the bride ; What Fury feiz’d on thee. 
Unhappy man ! to lofe thyfelf and me ? 

And now farewel ! involv’d in fhades of night, 
For ever 1 am ravifh’d from thy fight : 

In vain i reach my feeble hands to join 
In fweet embraces, ah ! no longer thine ! 

D R y D E K. 

was a woman of extraordinary 
wit and beauty, but very unhappy in a 
father, who having arrived at great riches by his 
G g 3 own 
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own induftry, took delight in nothing but his 
money. Theodofms was - the younger fon of a 
decayed family^ of great parts and learning, im- 
proved by a genteel and virtuous education. 
When he was in the twentieth year of his age 
he became acquainted with Conjiantia^ who had 
not then palled her fifteenth. As he lived but 
a few miles diftant from her father’s houfe, 
he had frequent opportunities of feeing herj 
and by the advantages of a good perfon and a 
pleafing converfation, made fuch an impreffion 
in her heart as it was impoffible for time to 
efface: He was himfelf no lefs fmitten with 
Conjlantia. A long acquaintance made them 
iliil difcovcr new fcauties in each other, and 
by degrees railed in them that mutual pafilon 
which had an influence on their following lives. 
It unfortunately happened, that in the midft 
of this intercourfe of love and friendfliip be- 
tween Theodofais and Conjiantia, there broke out 
an irreparable quarrel between their parents, 
the one valuing himfelf too much upon his 
Birth, and the other upon his Pofieflions. The 
father of Confiantia was io incenfed at the fa- 
ther of Tbeodcjms^ (that he contracted an un- 
reafonable averlion towards his fon^ infomuch 
that he forbade him his houfe, and charged 
. his daughter upon her duty never to fee him 
more. In the mean time to break off ail 
communication between the two Lovers, wlm 
he knew entertained fecret hopes . of furno 
tavourabie opportunity that fliould bring them 
together, he found out a young Gentleman of 
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a good fortune and an agreeable perfon, whom 
he pitched upon as a hufband for his daughter. 
He foon concerted this affair fo well, that he 
told Co7iftantia it was his defign to marry her 
to fuch a Gentleman, and that her wedding 
ihould be celebrated on fuch a day. Conjiantia, 
who was over-awed with the authority of her 
father, and unable to objedt any thing againft 
fo advantageous a match, received the propofal 
with a profound filence, which her father com- 
mended in her, as the moft decent manner 
of a virgin’s giving her confent to ah overture 
of that kind. The noife of this intended mar- 
riage ibon reached Theodqfius, who, after a long 
tumult of paffions which naturally rife_ in _ a 
Lover’s heart on fuch an bccaiion, writ the 
following Letter to Conjiantia. 

e thought of mj- Conjiantia, which for 

fome years has been my only happinefs, 

‘ is now become a greater torment to me than 
‘ I am able to bear. Mufi I then live to fee 
‘ you another’s? The ftreams, the fields and 
‘ meadows, where we have fo often talked toge- 
‘ ther, grow painful to me ; life itfelf is become 
V a burden. May you long .be happy in the 
‘ world, but forget that there was ever fuch 
‘ a man in it as 

Theodosius. 

This letter was conveyed to Conjiantia that 
very evening, who fainted at the reading of itj 
and the next morning Ihe was much more 
G g 4. alarmed 
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alarmed by two or three meffengers, that came 
to her father’s houfe one after another to enquire 
if they had heard any thing of Theodojius, 
who it feems had left his chamber about mid- 
night, and could no where be found. The 
deep melancholy, which had hung upon his 
mind fometime before, made them apprehend 
the worlt that could befall him. Cmjlantia, 
who knew tliat nothing but the report of her 
marriage could have driven him to fuch ex- 
tremities, was not to be comforted : She now 
accufed herfelf for having (fo tamely given an 
ear to the propofal of a hufbandj;i and looked 
upon the new Lover as the murderer of tbe- 
odojim : In fliort, Ihe refolved to fuffer the ut- 
moft effeds of her father’s difpleafure, rather 
than comply with a marriage which appeared 
to her fo full of guilt and horror. The father 
feeing himfelf entirely rid of theodojtiis, and 
likely to keep a confiderable portion in his 
family, was not very much concerned at the 
obftinate refufal of bis daughter ; and did not 
find it very difficult to excufe himfelf upon 
that account to his intended Son-in-law, who 
had all along regarded this alliance rather as a 
marriage of convenience than of love. Co?i- 
jiantia had now no relief but in her devotio!',-; 
and exercifes of religion, to which her afflic- 
tions bad fo entirely fubjeded her mind, that 
after fome years had abated the violence of 
her forrows, and fettled her thoughts in a. 
kind of tranquillity, ffie refolved to pals the 
remainder 'of her days in a Convent. Her 

father 
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father was not difpleaied with a refplution, which 
would fave money in his family, and readily- 
complied with his daughter’s intentions. Accord- 
ingly in the twenty-fifdi year of her age, while 
her beauty was yet in ail its height and bloom, 
he carried her to a neighbouring city, in order 
to look out a fifterhood of Nuns among whom 
to place his daughter. There was in this place 
a Father of a Convent who was very much 
renowned for his piety and exemplary life j and 
as it is ulual. in the Romijh church for thofe who 
are under any great afflidion, or trouble of 
mind, to apply themfelves to the mod; eminent 
ConfelTors for pardon and confoiation, our beau- 
tiful votary took the opportunity of confeffing 
herfeif to this celebrated Father. 

We muft now return to Theodofiis, who, the 
very morning that the above-mentioned inquiries 
had been made after him, arrived at a religious 
houfe in the city, where now Conjlantia refided ; 
and defiring that fecrecy and concealment of the 
Fatliers of the Convent, which is very ufiial 
upon any extraordinary occafion, he made him- 
feli one of the order, with a pivate vow never 
to enquire after ; whom he looked 

upon as given away to his rival upon the day on 
which, according to common fame, their mar- 
riage was to have been folemnized. Having in 
his youth made a good progrefs in learning, that 
he might dedicate himfelf more entirely to re- 
ligion, he entered into Holy orders, and in a 
few years became renowned for his fandlity of 
life, and thofe pious fentiments which he in- 
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fpired into all who converfed with him. It was 
this holy man to whom Gonfiantia had deter- 
mined to apply herfelf in confeffion, though 
neither fhe nor any othor, befides the Prior of 
the Convent, knew' any thing of his name or 
family. The gay, the amiable Theodofim had now 
taken upon him tlie name of Father 
and was fo far concealed in a long beard, a 
lhaven head, and a religious habit, that it was 
impoffible to difcover the man of the world in 
the venerable fpnyentual,. 

As he was one morning fliut up in his con- 
feffional, Conjiantia kneeling by him, opened the 
ftate of her foul to him j and after having given 
him the hiftory of a life full of innocence, Ihe 
burft out in tears, and entered upon that part 
of her ftory in which he himfelf had fo great 
a fhare. My behaviour, fays fhe, has I fear 
been the death of a man who had no otlier 
faiJt but that of loving me too much. Heaven 
only knows how dear he was to me whilft he 
lived, and how bitter the remembrance of him 
has been to me iince his death. She here 
paufed, and lifted up her eyes that ftreanied 
with tears towards the Father j who was fo 
moved with the fenfe of her forrows, that he 
could only command his voice, which was broke 
with %hs and fobbings, fo far as to bid her 
proceed. She followed his diredions, and in 
a_ flood of tears poured out her heart before 
him. The Father could not forbear wcepiii"' 
aloud, infomuch that in the agonies of his grief 
the feat fhook under Urn. ConJhwiI a, vvho 

thought 

■ ■■■.O' 
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thought the good man was thus moved by 
his compaffion towards her, arid by the horror 
of her guilt, proceeded with the utmofl: con- 
trition to acquaint him with that vow of virginity 
in which £he was going to engage herfelf, as 
the proper atonement for her fins, and the 
only facrifice file could make to the memory 
oi 'Theodojius. The Father, who by this time 
had pretty well compofed himfelfj burfi: out 
again in tears upon hearing that name to which 
he had been fo long difufed, and upon receiv- 
ing this inftance of an unparalleled fidelity from 
one who be thought had feveral years fince given 
herfelf up to the pcileffion of anotlier. Amidft 
the interruptions of his forrow, feeing his peni- 
tent overwhelmed with grief, he was only able 
to bid her from time to time be comforted — ^To 

tell her that her fins were forgiven her- That 

her guilt was not fo great as file apprehended 

That file Ihould not fufFer herfelf to be 

afflidted above meafure. After which he re- 
covered himfelf enough to give her the abfolu- 
tion in form ; diredting her at the fame time to 
repair to him again the next dayj that he might 
encourage her in the pious refolutions £he had 
taken, and give her fuitable exhortations for her 
behaviour in it. Conjiantia retired, and the next 
morning renewed her applications. 
having manned his foul with proper thoughts 
and reflexions, exerted himfelf on this occafion 
in the beft manner he could to animate his peni- 
tent in the courfe of life the was entering upon, 
and wear out of her mind thofe groundlefs fears 
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and apprehenfions which had taken poffeffion 
of it j conciudingj v/ith a promife to her, that 
he v/ouid from time to time continue his ad-*, 
^oi^ions when fee feould have taken upon 
her fee holy veil. The rules of our relpec- 
tive orders, lays he, will not permit feat I 
feould fee you, but you may ajSlire yourfelf 
not only of having a place in my prayers, but 
of receiving fuch frequent inftrudtions as I can 
convey to you by letters. Go on chearfully in 
fee glorious courfe you have undertaken, and 
you will quickly find fuch a peace and fatisfadlion 
in your mind, which it is not in the power of 
the world to give. 

ConJiantia\ heart was fo elevated with the 
difeourfe of Father Francis., that the very next 
day fee entered upon her vow. As foon as 
the folemnities of her reception were over, fee 
retired, as it is ufual, with the Abbefs into her 
own apartment. 

The Abbefs had been informed the night 
before of all that had paffed betv/een her No- 
viciate and Father Francis: From whom fire 
now delivered to her the following letter : 

AS the firft-fruits of thofe joys and confola- 
« 1%. yQ^ jjj^y cxpcd fi'om the 

^ life you are now engaged in, I muft acquaint 
‘ you that Theodofms, whofe death fits fo heavy 
‘ upon your thoughts, is fell alive j and that 
‘ the Father, to whom you have confelfed 
* yourfelf, was once that Kror/g/fz/r whom you 
ib much lament. The love which we have 

had 
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*' had for one another will make us more happy 
‘ in its difappoiritment than it could have done 
" in its fuceefs. Providence has difpofed of us 
* for our advantage, though not according to 
‘ our wifhes. Confider your Hheodojius ftill as 
‘ dead, but affure yourfelf of one who ■will not 
' ceafe to pray for you in Father 

F R A N C I S. 

Conjiantia faw that the hand-writing agreed 
with the contents of the letter: And upon re- 
flecting on the voice of the perfon, the behaviour, 
and above all the extreme forrow of the Father 
during her confeflion, flie difcovered Pheodofius 
in every particular. After having wept with 
tears of joy, it is enough, fays ihe, ‘Theodojiiis 
is Itill in Being : I fhall live with comfort and 
die in peace. 

The letters which the Father fent her after- 
wards are yet extant in the Nunnery where fhe 
refided; and are often read to the young reli- 
gious, in order to infpire them with good re- 
folutions and fentiments of virtue. It fb hap- 
pened, that after Conjiantia had lived about ten 
years in the Cloifter, a violent fever broke out 
in the place, which fwept away great multi- 
tudes, and among others Pheodojus. Upon his 
death-bed he fent his benedi<^on in a very 
moving manner to Conjiantia^ who at that 
time was herfelf fo far gone in the fame fatal 
diftemper, that fhe lay delirious. Upon the in- 
terval which generally precedes death in fick- 
nefll'S of this nature,^ the Abbefs, finding that 
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tlie Phyiicians had given her over, told her that 
Theodojius was juft gone before her, and that 
he had fent her his benedidtion in his laft mo- 
' ments. Conjiantia received it with pleafure : 
And now, fays Ihe, if I do not alk any thing 
improper, let me be buried by 'Theodojiiis. My 
vow i-eaches no farther than the grave. What 

I alk is, I hope, no violation of it ^ — She 

died foon after, and was interred according to 
her requeft. 

Their tombs are ftill to be feen, with a 
ihort Latin infcription over them to the follow- 
ing purpofe. 

‘ Here lie the bodies of Father Francis and 
‘ Sifter Conjiance. “ They were lovely in their 
“ lives, and in their deaths they were not 
“ divided.” 
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■Si forte necejfe ejl. 


Fingere cinStutis non exaudita Cetbegis, 

Contingety dabiturque licentia Jumpta pidenter. 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 48. 

— — —If you would unheard-of things exprefs, 
Invent new words ; we can indulge a Mufe, 

Until the licence rife to an abufe. Creech. 

I Have often wiflied, that as in our conftitu- 
tion there are feveral perfons whofe bufinefs 
it is to watch over our Laws, our Liberties and 
Commerce, certain men might be fet apart as 
Super-intendents of our Language, to hinder any 
words of a foreign coin fiom palling among 
US; and in particular to prohibit any French 
phrafes from becoming current in this kingdom, 
when thofe of our own fcamp are altogether as 
valuable. The prefent war has fo adulterated 
our tongue with ftrange words, that it would 
be impoffible for one of our great grandfathers 
to know what his pofterity have been doing, 
were he to read their exploits in a modern news- 
paper. Our Warriors are very induftrious in 
propagating the French language, at the fame 
time that they are fo glorioully fuccefsful in 
beating down their power. Our Soldiers are 
men of ftrong heads for adlion, and perform 

fuch 
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fucb. feats as they are not able to exprefs. They 
want words in their own tongue to tell us 
what it is they atchieve, and therefore fend us 
over accounts of their performances in a jargon 
of phrafeSj which thev learn among their con- 
quered enemies. They ought however to be 
provided with Secretaries, and'^affifted by our 
foreign Minifters, to tell their ftory for them 
in plain Englijh, and to let us know in our 
mother-tongue what it is our brave countiy- 
men are about. The French would indeed 
be in the right to publifli the news of the 
prefent war in EngUjh phrafes, and make their 
campaigns unintelligible. Their people might 
flatter themfelves that things are not fo bad 
as they really are, were they thus palliated 
with foreign terms, and thrown into fliades 
and obfcurity : But the EngUfi cannot be too 
clear in their narrative of thofe adlions, which 
have raifed their country to a higher pitch of 
glory tlian it ever yet arrived at, and which 
will be fciil the more admired the better they 
are explained. 

For my part, by that time a fiege is carried 
on two or three days, I am altogether Ici't 
and bewildered in it, and meet w4th fo many’ 
inexplicable difliculties, that I fcarce know which 
fide has the better of it, until I am informed 
by the Tower-guns that the place is furrendered. 
I do indeed make fome allowances foe this 
part of the war, fortifications having !)een 
foreign inventions, and upon dvit account 
abounding in foreign terms. But v/hen we 

liave 
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have won battles which may be defcribed in 
our own language, why are our papers filled 
with fo many unintelligible exploits, and the 
French obliged to lend us a part of their tongue 
before we can know i^g^^jhey are conquered ? 
They raufi: be ^made-^accellary to their own 
difgrace, as th** Britons, were formerly fo ar- 
tificially wrought in the curtain of the Roman 
theatre, that they feemed to draw it up in 
order to give the fpeaators an opportunity of 
feeing their own defeat celebrated upon the 
ftage For fo Mr. Bryden has tranflated that 
verfe in Virgil. 

Pufpurea inUxti tolliint aulaa BritannL 

Geor. 3. V. 25. 

Which interwoven Britons feem to raife. 

And fliew the triumph that their fliame difplays. 

The hiftories of all ouf former wars are 
tranfmitted to us in our vernacular idiom, to 
ufe the phrafe of a great modern Critic. I do 
not find in any of our chronicles, that Edward 
the Third ever Reconnoitred the enemy,- though 
he often difcovered the pofture of the French ^ 
and as often vanquifiied them in battle. The 
Black Prince paffed ir any a river without the 
help of Pontoons, and filled a ditch with fag- 
gots as fuccefsfuily as the Generals of our 
times do it with Fafcines. Our Commanders 
lofe half their praife, and our people half their 
joy, by means of thofe hard vmrds and dark 
expreffions in v/hich our news-papers do fo 

V o L. 11. Hh much- 
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much abound. I have feen many a prudent 
citizen, after having read every article, enquire 
of his next neighbour what news the mail had 
brought. 

■ I remember in that remarkable year when 
our country was delivered from the greateft 
fears and apprehenfions, and raifed to the greateft 
height of gladneft it had ever felt fince it was 
a nation, I mean the year of Blenheim, I had 
die copy of a letter fent me out of the coun- 
try, which was written from a young Gen- 
tleman in the army to his father, a man of 
a good eftate and plain fenfe: As the letter 
was very modifhly chequered with this modern 
militaiy eloquence, I lhall prefent my reader 
with a copy of it. 

S I r: 

c T T p o N the junddon of the French and 
‘ Bavarian armies they took poft behind 
- a great Morafs which they thought imprac- 
‘ ticable. Our General the next day fent a 
* party of horfe to reconnoitre them from a 
‘ little Hauteur, at about a quarter of an hour’s 
‘ diftance from the army, who returned again to 
‘ the camp unobferved through feveral defiles, in 
‘ one of which they met with a party of French 

■ that had been Marauding, and made them all 
^ prifoners at diferetion. The day after a Drum 
V arrived at our camp, with a mefiage which 
‘ he would communicate to none but tlic 
‘ General ; he was followed by a Trumpet, wdio 
‘ they fiiy behaved himfelf very laucily, with, a 

mefiage 




‘ mefiaee 

O XAV, 

‘ next morning our army being divided into 

* two Corps, made a movement towards the 
‘ enemy: You will hear in the public prints 
‘ how we treated them, with the other cir- 
‘ cumftances of that glorious day. I had the 
‘ good-fortune to be in that regiment that 
‘ puthed the Gens d’^irmes. Several French 
‘ Battalions, whom feme fay were a Corps de 
‘ Referve, made a fhew of refiftance j but it 
‘ only proved a Gafconade, for upon our pre- 
‘ paring to fill up a little Fofle, in order to 
‘ attack them, they beat the Chamade, and 
‘ lent us Carte Blanche. Their Commandant, 

* with a great many other general officers, 

‘ and troops without number, are made pri- 
‘ foners of war, and will, I believe, give you 
■ * a vifit in England, the Cartel not being yet 

* fettled. Not queftioning but thefe particulars 

* will be very welcome to you, I congratulate 
‘ you upon them, and am your mod: dutiful 
‘ fon, &c. 


The father of the youhg Gentleman upon 
the perufal of the letter found it contained 
great news, but could not guefs what it was. 
He immediately communicated it to the Curate 
of the pariffi, who upon the reading of it, be- 
ing vexed to fee any thing he could not un- 
derftand, fell into a kind of a paffion, and 
told him, that his fon had fent him a letter 
t.was neither filh, flefli, nor good red-herring, 
wifh, lays he, the Captain may ht comf os 
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mentis^ he talks of a faucy trumpet, and a 
drum that carries meffages; then who is this 
Carte Blanche t Vke muA either banter us or 
he is out of his fenfes. The father, who al- 
ways looked upon the Curate as a learned 
man, began to fret inwardly at his fon’s ufage, 
and producing a letter which he had written to 
him about three polls before, you fee here, 
fays he, when he Writes for money he knows 
how to fpeak intelligibly enough ; there is no 
man in England can exprefs himfelf clearer, 
when he wants a new furniture for his horfe. 
-In fliort, the old man was fo puzzled upon 
the point, that it might have failed ill with 
his fon, had he not feen all the prints about 
three days after filled with the fame terms 
•oi art, and that Charles only writ like other 
■men. L 
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^^^166 Monday, September 10. 


— — ^pd nec Jovis im, me ignis , 

Nee poterii ferrum, nec edax aholere vetnfias. 

Ovid. Met. 1 . 15. V. Syr. 

— — -which nor dreads the rage 

Of tempefts, fire, or war, or wafting age, 

W E L S T E D. 

A Rylotk tells us that the world is a ^ 
copy or tranfeript of thofe Ideas which \ / 
are in the mind of the firft Being, and that i 
thofe Ideas, which are in the mind of man, ^ 
are a tranfeript of the world : To this we 
may add, that words are the tranfeript of thofe 
Ideas which are in the mind of man, and that 
writing or printing are the tranfeript of words. 

As the fupreme Being has expreffed, and as it 
were printed his Ideas in the Creation, men ex- 
prefs their Ideas in books, which by this great 
invention of thefe latter ages may laft as long 
as the fun and moon, and periili only in the 
general wreck of Nature. Thus Cowley in his 
Poem on the Refurredion, mentioning the de- 
flrudlion of the Univerfe, has thofe admirable 
lines. 

Now all the wide extended fley, 

And all th’ harmonious worlds on high, 

And facred work fliall die, 

H h 3 
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There is no other method of fixing thofe 
thoughts which arife and difappear in the mind 
of man, and tranfmitting them to the lafi: 
periods of time ; no other method of giving a 
permanency to our Ideas, and preferving the 
knowledge of any particular perfon, when his 
body is mixed with the common mafs of matter, 
and his foul retired into the world of ipirits. 
Books are the legacies that a great Genius leaves 
to mankind, which are delivered down from 
generation to genei'ation, as prefents to the pof- 
terity of thofe who are yet unborn. 

All other arts of perpetuating our Ideas con- 
tinue but a Ihort time : Statues can lafi: but a 
few thoufand.s of years, edifices fewer, and co- 
lours ftili fewer than edifices. Michael Angelo, 
Eontana, and Raphael, will hereafter be what 
Phidias, Vitrimus, and Apelles are at prefent; 
the names of great Statuaries, Architedfcs and 
Painters, whofe works are loft. The feveral 
arts are exprefted in mouldering materials: Na- 
ture finks under theni, and is not able to fup- 
port the Ideas which are impreft upon it. 

The circumftance which gives Authors an 
advantage above all thefe great mafters, is this, 
that they can multiply their originals ; or rather 
can make copies of their works, to what num- 
ber they pleafe, which ftiall be as valuable as 
the originals themfelves. This gives a great 
Author fomething like a profpedt of eternity, 
but at the fame time deprives him of thofe 
other advantages which Artifts nieet with, 
'fhe Artift finds greater returns in profit, as 
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the Author, in fame. What an ineftimable price 
would a Virgil or a Homer, a Cicero or an 
Ariftotle ht^r, were their works like a ftatue, 
a building, or a pidlure, or to be confined only 
in one place and made the property of a fingle 
perfon ? 

If writings are thus durable, and may pafs 
from age to age throughout the whole courfe 
of time, how careful Ihould an Author be of 
committing any thing to print that may cor- 
rupt pofterity, and poifon the minds of men 
with vice and error ? Writers of great talents, 
who employ their parts in propagating immo- 
rality, and feafoning vicious fentiments with wit 
and humour, are to be looked upon as the pefts 
of fociety, and the enemies of mankind : They 
leave books behind them (as it is faid of thole 
who die in diftempers which breed an ill-will 
towards their own fpecies) to fcatter infection 
and deftroy their pofterity. They adt the coun- 
terparts of a Confucius or a Socrates-, and feem 
to have been fent into the world to deprave 
human nature, and fink it into the condition 
of brutality. 

I have feen Ibme Roman-catholic Authors, 
who tell us that vicious writers continue in 
purgatory fo long as the influence of their 
writings continues upon pofterity : For purgatory, 
fay they, is notliing elfe but a cleanfing us of 
our fins, which cannot be faid to be done 
away, fo long as they continue to operate and 
corrupt mankind. The vicious Author, fay 
they, fins after deatla, and fo long as he con- 
H h 4 tinues 
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tinues to fin, fo long muft he expeS to be 
punifiied. Though the Roman-cathoiic notion 
of purgatory be indeed veiy ridiculous, one can- 
not but think that if the foul after death has 
any knowledge of what paffes in this world, 
that of an immoral writer would receive much 
more regret from the fenle of corrupting, 
than fatisfadion from the thought of pleafing 
his furviving admirers. 

To take off from the feverity of this Spe- 
culation, I lliall conclude this Paper wdth a 
ilory of an atheiftical Author, who at a time 
when he lay dangeroufiy fick, and had defired 
the afllftance of a neighbouring Curate, con- 
feffed to him with great contrition, that nothing 
fat more heavy at his heart than the fenfe of 
his having feduced the age by his writings, and 
that their evil influence was likely to continue 
even after his death. The Curate upon farther 
examination finding the penitent in the utmofi; 
agonies of defpair, and being himfelf a man 
of learning, told him, that he hoped his cafe 
v/as not lb defperate as he apprehended, fince 
he found that he was fo very fenfible of his 
fault, and fo fincerely repented of it. The 
penitent ftill urged the evil tendency of his 
book to fubvert all religion, and the little 
ground of hope there could be for one wliofe 
tyritings would continue to do mifehief when 
his body was laid in afnes. The Curate, finding 
no other way to comfort him, told him, that 
he did well in being affli<Sed for the evii defign 
with which he piibiifhed his book ■, but that 
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he ought to be v^ry . thankful that diere was 
no danger of its doing any hurt: That his 
caufe was fo very bad, and his arguments fo 
weak, that he did not apprehend any ill effeds 
of’ it: In ftiort, that he might reft fatisfied 
his book could do no more mifchicf after his 
death, than it had done whilft he was living. 
To which he added, for his farther fatisfadtion, 
that he did not believe any befides his par- 
ticular friends and acquaintance had ever been 
at the pains of reading it, or that any body 
after his death would ever enquire after it. 

^ The dying man had ftiH fo much the frailty 

of an Author in him, as to be cut to the heart 
with thefe confolations j and without anfwering 
I the good man, afked his friends about him 

i (with a peevifhnefs that is natural to a fick 

; perfon) w/here they had picked up fuch a block- 

head ? And wfoether they thought him a proper 
perfon to attend one in his condition? The 
Curate finding that the Author did not expedt 
to be dealt with as a real and fincere penitent, 
but as a penitent of importance, after a ftioit 
: admonition withdrew; not queftioning but he 

fhould be again fent for if the ficknefs grew 
defperate. The Author hov/ever recovered, and 
has fince written two or three other Tradts 
with the fame fpirit, and very luckily for his 
poor Soul v/idi the fame fuccefs. - C 

I 

Tiiefdav, 
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H°i 67 Tuefday, September ii. 


— — ^ — Fuit baud ignohilis Argis, 
j^d fe credebat miros audire tragwdosy 
In vacuo lattis fejfor -plauforque theatre ; 

Cater a qui vita fervaret mimia redio 
Mott •, boms fans vicinus^ amabilis hofpes, 

Comis in tixorem ; poJJ'et qui ignojeere fervis, 

Et figno hefo non infanire lagena ; 

Poffet qui rupem piteun vitare patent em. 

Hie ubi cognatorum opibus curifque refeSius, 

Expulit elleboro morbum bilemque meraco, 

Et redit ad fefe : Pol me occidijtis, amief 
Hon fervdjlis, ait ; cui fie extorta voluptas., 

Et demptus per vim mentis gratiffimus error. 

Hor. £p, 2. 1 . 2, V. 128. 
Imitated. 

There liv’d in Prime Georgii (they record) 

A worthy Member, no fmall fool, a Lord ; 
Who, though the houfe was up, delighted fate. 
Heard, noted, anfwer’d, as in full debate : 

In all but this, a man of fober life. 

Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife ; 

Not quite a madman, though a pafty fell. 

And much too wife to walk into a well. 

Him the damn’d Do6lor and his friends immur’d j 
They bled, they cupp’d, they purg’d, in &ort they 
cur’d : 

Whereat the Gentleman began to ftare- 

My friends ? he cry’d : Pox take ye for your care ! 
That from a Patriot of diftinguilh’d note. 

Have bled and purg’d md to a fimple vote. 

Pope. 

THE 



T h e unhappy force of an Imagination, 
unguided by the check of reafon and 
judgment, was the fubjed: of a former Spe- 
culation. My reader may remember that he 
has feen in one of my Papers a complaint of 
an unfortunate Gentleman, who was unable 
to contain himfelf, (when any ordinary matter 
was laid before him) from adding a few cir- 
cumftances to enliven plain narrative. That 
correfpondent was a perfon of too warm a com- 
plexion to be fatisfied with things merely as 
they frood in nature, and therefore formed in- 
cidents which ihouid have happened to have 
pleafed him in the ftory. The fame ungovenfed 
fancy which puflhed that ccrrefpondent on, in 
fpite of himfelf, to relate public and notorious 
falilioods, makes the author of the following 
letter do the fame in private j one is a prating, 
.the other a filent liar. 

There is little purfued in the errors of either 
of thefe Worthies, but mere prefent amufement: 
But the folly of him who lets his fancy place 
him in diftant icenes untroubled and unin- 
terrupted, is very much preferable to that of 
him who is ever forcing a Belief, and defend- 
ing his untruths with new inventions. But I 
iliall haften to let this liar in folilcquy, who 
calls himfelf a Castle-builder, deferibe him- 
felf with the fame unrefervednefs as fornicrly 
appeared in my correfpoiKient above-raenticned. 
If a man were to be lerious on this fubjed:, 
he might give very grave admonitions to thofe 
a vmo 
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who are following any thing in this life, on 
which they think to place their hearts, and tell 
them that they are really Castle-builders. 
Fame, glory, v/ealth, honour, have in the prof- 
peft pleafing illufions; but they who come to 
poffefs any of them will find they are ingredients 
towards happinefs, to be regarded only in the 
fecond place; and that when they are valued 
in the firfl degree they are as difappointing as 
any of the phantoms in the following Letter. 

Mr. Spectator, Sept.6,iyii. 

‘ ¥ Am a fellow of a very odd frame of mind, 
‘ as you will find by the fequel ; and think 

* ftiyfelf fool enough to deferve a place in your 
‘ Paper. I am unhappily far gone in building, 
‘ and am one of that fpecies of men who are 
‘ properly denominated Caftle-builders, who 
‘ icorn to be beholden to the earth for a foun- 

* dation, or dig in the bowels of it for materials ; 
‘ but ered their firudures in the moil unftable 
‘ of elements, the air. Fancy alone laying the 
‘ line, marking the extent, and lhaping the 
‘ model. It would be difficult to enumerate 
‘ what augufi: palaces and flatcly porticos have 

* grown under my forming Imagination, or what 
‘ verdant' meadows and fhady groves have darted 
^ into Being by the powerful feat of a warm 
‘ Fancy. A CafUe-builder is even juft what 
‘ he pleafes, and as fuch I have gralped im- 
■ aginary feepters, and delivered uncontrouiablc 

* edids, from a throne to wffiich conquered 
‘ nations yielded obeifance. I have made I 

. ‘ know 
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‘ know not how many inroads into France^ and 
‘‘ ravaged the very heart of that kingdom ; I 
‘ have dined in the Xckw, and drank cham- 
‘ pagne at Verfailles ; and I would have you 
‘ take notice, I am not only able to vanquiih a 
‘ people already cowed and accuftomed to flight, 
‘ but I could, AlmanzorA&.Q, drive the Britijb 
‘ General from the field, were I lefs a pro- 
‘ teflant, or had ever been affronted by the 
‘ Confederates. There is no art or profefiion, 
‘ whofe moft celebrated mailers I have not 
‘ eclipfed. Wherever I have afforded my fa- 
- lutary prefence, fever's have ceafed to burn, 
‘ and agues to fhake the human fabric. When 
‘ an eloquent fit has been upon me, an apt 
‘ gefture and proper cadence has animated each 
‘ fentence, and gazing crowds have found their 
^ paffions worked up into rage, or foothed into 
‘ a calm. l am fhort, and not very well made ^ 
‘ yet upon fight of a fine woman, I have flretched 
‘ into proper flature, and Icilled with a good 
‘ air and mien. Thefe are the gay phantoms 
‘ that dance before my waking eyes and com- 
‘ pofe my day-dreams. I fhouid be the moft 
‘ contented happy man alive, were the chi- 
‘ merical happinefs which fprings from the 
‘ paintings of Fancy left fleeting and tranfitory. 
‘ But alas! it is with grief of mind I tell you, 

‘ the lead breath of wind has often demoliflied 
‘ my magnificent edifices, fwept away my groves, 
‘ and left no more trace of them than if they 
‘ had never been. My exchequer has funk 
‘ and vanifhed by a rap on my door, the 

: ‘ falu-' 
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‘ fidutation of a friend has coft me a whole con- 
^ tinent, and in the fame moment I have been 
‘ pulled by the fleeve, my crown has fallen 
‘ from my head. The ill confequence of thele 
‘ Reveries is inconceivably great, feeing the lofs 
‘of imaginary pofrefiions makes impreffions of 
‘ real woe. Befides, bad oeconomy is vifible 
‘and apparent in builders of in vifible man- 
‘ fions. My tenants advertifements of ruins 
‘ and dilapidations often caft a damp on my 
‘ Ipirits, even in the inftant when the fun, in 
‘ all its fplendor, gilds my eaftern palaces, 
‘ Add to this the penfive drudgery in building, 
‘ and conftant grafping aerial trowels, diftradts 
‘ and ihatters the mind, and the fond builder of 
‘ Babels is often curfed with an incoherent di- 
‘ verfity and confufion of thoughts. I do not 
‘ know to whom I can more properly apply 
‘ myfelf for relief from this fantaftical evil, 
‘ than to yourfelf ; whom I earneilly implore 
‘ to accommodate me with a method how to 
‘ fettle my head and cool my brain-pan. A 
‘ differtation on Caftle-building may not only 
‘ be ferviceable to myfelf, but all Architcdls, 
‘ who difplay their Ikill in the thin clemenr. 
‘ Such a favour would oblige me to make my 
‘ next foliloquy not contain the praifes of my 
‘ dear felf but of the Spectator, who 
‘ fliall, by complying with this, make me 

his obliged, humble fervant, 

T J'/truvriis, 


V/ednefday,, 
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N°i68 Wednefday, September 12 . 


— PeSus praceptis format amicis. 

Hor. Ep. 1. 1 . 2. V, 12?. 

Forms the foft bofom with the gentlell art. 

Pope. 

I T would be arrogance to negled: the appli- 
cation of my correfpondents fo far, as not 
fometimes to infert their animadverfions upon 
my Paper j that of this day {hall be therefore 
wholly compofed of the hints which they have 
fent me. 

Mr. S P EC TAT OR, 

' T Sendyouthis to congratulate your late choice 
‘ of a fubjedt, for treating on which you 
deferve public thanks; I mean that on thofe 
‘ licenfed tyrants the School-mafters. If you 
‘ can difarm them of their rods, you will cer- 
‘ tainly have your old age reverenced by all 
* the young Gentlemen of Great Britain who 
* are now between feven and feventeen years. 
‘ You may boaft that the incomparably wife 
‘ ^intilian and you are of one mind in this 
‘ particular. Si ciii eji (fays he) me'ns tom illi- 
^ beralis iit objurgatione non corrigatur, is etiam 
‘ ad plagas, ut pejjima quceque mancipia durabitnr. 
f i. e. “ If any child be of fo difingenuous a 

“ nature, 
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“ nature, as not to ftand corredted by reproof, 
‘•' be, like the very worft of flaves, will be 
“ hardened even againft blows theiiifelves.” 

‘ And afterwards, dkere in qua prcbra 

*■ nefandi homines ijio cadendi jure ahutantur. i. e. 
“ I blufh to fay how fhamefully thofe wicked 
" men abufe the power of corredrion.” 

■ ‘ I was bred myfelf. Sir, in a very great 

* School, of which the mafter was a Wc’fiwan, 

■ * but certainly defcended from a Sfanifb fan/iiiy, 

‘ as plainly appeared from his temper as well 

* as his name. I leave you to judge what 
‘ a fort of a School-mafter a V/elJbmmi in- 
‘ grafted on a Spaniard tvould make. So 

* very dreadful had he made himfelf to me, 

‘ that although it is above twenty years fince 
‘ I felt his heavy hand, yet Hill once a month 
‘ at lead I dream of him, fo ftrong an imprel- 
‘ lion did he make on my mind. It is a 
‘ fign he has fully terrined me waking, who 
‘ ffciil continues to haunt me llcepin?. 

‘ And yet I may fay without vanity, that the 
' bufinefs of the School was w'hat I did with- 
" out great difficulty; and I was not remark- 
' ably unlucky ; and yet fuch was the mafter’s 
feverity that once a month, or oftener, I 
‘ fudered' as much as would have fatisfied the 
law of the land for a Petty Larceny. 

‘ Many a white and tender hand, which the 
‘ fond mother had paffionately kiffed a thoufinJ 
‘ and a thoufand times, have I feen whip.peii 
‘ until it v/as covered with blood : perhaps icr 
‘ fmiling, or for going a yard and half out of 
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a gate, or for writing an O for an A, or all. 
A for an O: Thfefe were Our great faults ! 
Many a brave and noble Ipirit has been there 
broken j others have rUn from thence and 
were never heard of afterwards. It is a 
worthy attempt to undertake the caufe of 
diftreifed youths and it is a noble piece of 
Knight-errantry to enter , the lifts againft fo 
many armed pedagogues. It is piiy but -we 
had a fet of men, polite m their behaviour 
and method of teaching, who fliOuld be put 
into a condition of being above flattering or 
fearing the parents of thofe they inftrudl. We 
might then poiTibly fee learning become a 
pleafure, and children delighting themfelves 
in that which now they abhor for coming 
upon fuch hard terms to them : What would 
be ftill a greater happinefs arifing from the 
care of fuch inftrudtors, would be, that we 
fliould have no more pedants, nor any bred 
to learning who had not genius for it. I 
am, with the utmoft fincerity, 

Sir, 

, Your moft affeiftionate humble fervant, 

Mr. Spectator, - Ridmomi, Sepf, ^-, 

Y Am a boy of fourteen years of 

have for this laft year been under the tuition 
of a Dodor of Divinity, who has tahen 
School of this place ’^under his 
the Gentiemaris great tendernefs 
friendftiip to mv father, I 
VoL. 11. " 
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' in learning my book with pleafure. We 
‘ never leave off our diverfions any farther than 

* to falute him at hours of play vdien he pleaies 

* to look on. It is impoffible for any of us 

* to love our own parents better than we do 

* him. He never gives any of us an liarfli 

* wordj and we think it the greateft punifli- 
' ment in the world when he will not fpcak 
® to any of us. My brother and I are both 

* together inditing this letter: He is a year 

* older than I am, but is now ready to break 
‘ his heart that the Dodtor has not taken any 

* notice of him thefe three days. If you plealc 

* to print this he will fee it, and, wc hope, 
‘ taking it for my brother’s earneft defire to be 

• ‘ reftored to his favour, he will again finile 

* Upon mm. 

Your moil obedient fervant, 

t: bk 


■ Mr. Spectator, 

* OU have ' reprefentcd feveral iorts of Im- 

* pertinents fmgly, I with you would now 

* proceed, and defcribe feme of them in Sets. 
® It often happens in public affemblies, that a 

* party who came thither together, or whofe. 

* impertinencies are of an equal pitch, act in 
concert, and are fo full of thcmfclves as to 

* give difturbance to all tliat are about them.. 

* Sometimes you have a fet of whiiperers who 

* lay their heads together in order to lacrificc 
? every body within their obfervationj fometimes 
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* a fet of laughers, that keep up an infipid mirth 
' in their own corner, and by their noife and 
‘ geftures Ihew they have no refpedl for the 

* reft of the company. You frequently meet 
‘ with thefe fets at the Opera, the Play, theWater- 
‘ works, and other public meetings, where their 

* whole bufinefs is to draw off the attention of 
' the fpedtators from the entertainment, and to 
‘ fix it upon themfelves ; and it is to be ob- 
' ferved that the impertinence is ever loudeft, 
‘ when the fet happens to be made up of three 
‘ or four females who have got what you call 

* a woman’s man among them. 

‘ I am at a lofs to know from whom peo^ 
‘ pie of fortune fhould learn this behaviour, 
‘ unlefs it be from the footmen who keep their 
‘ places at a new play, and are often feen paffing 
‘ away their time in fets at All-fours in the face 
of a full houfe, and with a perfedt difregardi 
to the people of Quality fitting on each fide 

* of them. 

‘ For preferving therefore the decency of pub- 
' lie affemblies, methinks it would be but rea- 
‘ fonable that thofe who difrurb others fhould 
‘ pay at leafi: a double price for their places ; or 
‘ rather women of birth and diftindtion fhould 
‘ be informed, that a levity of behaviour in the 
‘ eyes of people of underftanding degrades them 
‘ below their meaneft attendants j and Gentle- 
‘ men fhould know that a fine coat is a livery, 

‘ when the perfon who wears it difeovers no 
‘ higher fenfe than that of a Footman. 

I am, Sir, 

Your mofi: humble 
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Bedfordjlsire^ Sept, i , 1711. 
Mr. Spectator, 

T Am one of thofe whom every body calls a 
< 1 , Pocher, and fometimes go out to courfc 
‘ with a brace of greyhounds, a maftifF, and a 
‘ fpaniel or two ; and when I am weary with 
‘ coiirfing, and have killed hares enough, go to 
‘ an alehoufe to refrefli myfelf. I beg the fiwour 
‘ of you (as you fet up for a reformer) to fend 
‘ us word how many dogs you will allow us 
‘ to go with, how many full-pots of ale to 
‘ drink, and how many hares to kill in a day, 
‘ and you will do a great piece of fervice to 

* all the fportfmen : Be quick then, for the time 

* of courfing is come on. 

T Yours in hafle, 

Jfaac lledgediicb-.. 




Thurlday, 
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N‘^169 Thurfday, September 13. 


Sic Vila erat: fi&cili vwnts ferferre ac paii : 

Cum quibus erat ciinque urn, his fefe dedere, 

Eorim obfequi Jiudiis : advorjus nemini ■; 

Nunquam praponens fealiis: Ita fadllime 

Sine invidia invenias laude?n. — 

Ter. Andr. Adi. I. Sc. i. 

His manner of life was this ; to bear with every 
body’s humours; to comply with the inclinations 
and purfuits of thofe he converfed with ; to con- 
tradidit no body ; never to aflame a fuperiority 
over others. This is the ready way to gaits ap^ 
plaufe, without exciting envy. • 

M A N is fubjedl to innumerable pains and 
forrows by the very condition of hu- 
manity, and yet, as if nature had not fown evils 
enough in life, we are continually adding grief 
to grief, and aggravating the common calamity . 
by our cruel treatment of one another. Every 
man’s natural weight of afflidtions is ftill made 
more heavy by the envy, malice, treachery, or ■ 
injuifice of his neighbour.. At the fame time 
that the ftorm heats upon the whole Ipecies, 
we arc falling foul upon one another. 

Half the raifery of human life might be 
extinguiflicd, would men alleviate the general 
curfe they lie under, by mutual offices of com- 
paffion, benevolence, and humanity. There is 
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nothing therefore which we ought more to en- 
courage in ourfelves and others, than that dif- 
pofition of mind which in our language goes 
under the title of good-nature, and which I 
fhall choofe for the fubjedl of tliis day’s Spe- 
culation. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in converfa- 
tion than wit, and gives a certain air to the 
countenance which is more amiable than beauty. 
^ It iliews virtue in the faireft light, takes off in 
fome meafure from the deformity of vice, and 
makes even folly and impertinence fupportable. 

There is no fociety or converfation to be kept 
Up in the world without Goodr-nature, or fome- 
thing which muff bear its appearance, and fupply 
its place. For this reafon mankind have been 
forced to invent a kind of artificial humanity, 
which is what we exprefs by the word Good- 
breeding. For if we examine thoroughly the 
idea of what we call fo, we ffiall find it to be 
nothing eife but an imitation and mimicry of 
Good-nature, or in other terms, affability, com- 
plaifance and eafinefs of temper reduced into 
an art 

Thefe exterior ftiows and appearances of hu- 
manity render a man w'^onderfully popular and 
beloved when they are founded upon a real 
Good-nature; but without it are like hypocrily 
in religion, or a bare form of holincfs, ^vhich, 
when it is difeovered, makes a man more de- 
teftable than profeffed impiety. 

Good-natue is generally born with us : Health, 
prolperity and kind treatment from the vvorld 
■ ' are 
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are great cherifliers of it where they find it| 
but nothing is capable of forcing it up, where 
it does not grow of itfelf. It is one of the 
bleliings of a happy conffitution, which education 
may improve but not produce. 

Xenophon In the life of his imaginaiy Prince, 
whom he defcribes as a pattern for real ones, 
is always celebrating the Philanthropy or Good- 
nature of his Hero, which he tells us he 
brought into the world with him, and gives 
many remarkable infiances of it in his chfidhood, 
as well as in all the feveral parts of his life. 
Nay, on his death-bed, he defcribes him as 
being pleafed, that while his Soiil returned to 
him w.io made it, his body Ihould incorporate 
with the great Mother of all things, and by 
that means become beneficial to mankind. For 
which reafon, he gives his Ions a pofitive order 
not to enfiiiine it in gold or lilver, but to lay 
it in the earth as foon as the life was gon® 
out of it. 

An infiance of fiich an overflowing of hu- 
manity, fuch an exuberant love to mankind, 
could not have entered into the imagination 
of a writer, who had not a foul filled with 
great ideas, and a general benevolence to man- 
kind. 

In that celebrated paflage (A Bajujl, where, 
Cesjar and Cato are placed in fuch beautiful, 
but oppofite lights; Cajar’s charafter is chiefly 
made up of Good-nature, as it the wed itfelf in 
all its torms towards his friends or his enemies, 
his fervants or dependents, the guilty or the dif- 
1 14 , treffed.' 
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trefled. As for Cato’s charader, it is rather awfiil 
than amiable.' Juftjce feems moft agreeable to 
the nature of God, and Mercy to that of man, 
A Being who has nothing to pardon in him- 
felf, may reward every man according to his 
''Works; but he whpfe very beft adions muft 
,|)e feen with grains of allowance, cannot be 
too mild, moderate, and forgiving. For this 
reafon, among all the monftrous charaders in 
human nature, there is none fo odious, nor in-, 
deed fo exquifitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid 
fevere temper in a worthlefs man. 

This part of Good-nature, however, which 
confifts in the pardoning and overlooking of 
faults is to be exercifed only in doing ourfeives 
juftice, and that too in the ordinary commerce 
and occurrences of life; for in the public ad- 
miniftrations of juftice, mercy to one may be 
cruelty to others. 

It is grown almoft inm a maxim,, that Good- 
natured men are not always men of the moft 
wit. This obfervation, in my opinion, has no 
foundation in nature. The greateft Wits I have 
oonverfed with are men eminent for their liu- 
manity. I take therefore this remark to have 
‘been occafioned by two reafons. Firft, becaufc 
ill-nature among ordinary obfervers paffcs for 
■wit. A fpiteful faying gratifies fo many little 
paffions in thofe who hear it, that it generally 
moots with a good reception. The laugh riles 
ppon it, and the man who otters it is looked 
yippn as a flrrewd Satmft. This may be one 
.reafon, why a great many plealant cempanioits 

appear 
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appear fo furprifingly dull, when they have 
endeavoured to be merry in print j the public 
being more jvift than private clubs or alTemblies, 
in diftinguifliing between what is wit and what 
is ill-nature. 

Another reafon why the Good-natured man 
may fometimes bjring his wit in queftion, is, 
perhaps, becaufe he is apt to be moved with 
compaffion for thofe misfortunes or infirmities, 
which another would turn into ridicule, and 
.i>y that means gain the reputation of a Wit. 
The ill-natured man, though but of equal parts 
gives himfelf a larger field to expatiate in ; he 
expofes thofe failings in human nature which the 
other would caft a veil over, laughs at vices 
which the other either excufes or conceals, gives 
utterance to reflexions which the other ftifles, 
falls indifferently upon friends or enemies, ex- 
pofea the perfon who has obliged him, and, in 
jQiort, flicks at nothing that may eftablifh his 
character of a Wit. It is no wonder therefore 
he fucceeds in it better than the man of hu^^ 
manity, as a perfon who makes ufe of indired: 
methods is more likely to grow rich than the 
fair trader, h? 


•yhe End of th? Second Volume. 


